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Preface 


"The prisons project was carried out by вш of 
the Royal Commission on the Historical 
Monuments of England (RCHME) before 
its merger with English Heritage in 1999. 
The REHME had been established in 1908 
‘to make an inventory of the Ancient and 
Historical Monuments and Constructions 
connected with or illustrative of the contem- 
porary culture, civilisation and conditions of 
life of the people of England ...'. The present 
survey documents the current appearance of 
England's prisons and dlustrates how they 
have evolved since the 18th century. 

The study evolved in the years immedi 
ately after the 1990 prison disturbances. 
Photographers from the RCHME's York 
office visited Her Majesty's Prison (НМР) 
Manchester (Strangeways) two weeks after 
the riots to document the damage to the 
prison and during the next four years a num- 
ber of prisons were recorded in response to 
specific Prison Service refurbishment pro- 
posal, By 1995 it was recognised that à more 
concerted recording programme should be 
undertaken and a team of three, based in the 
Swindon office, began roterte to 
record England's prisons. 

This decision was prompted by the dra- 
matic transformation that was occurring in 
Victorian prisons in the aftermath of the pub- 
lication in 1991 of the Woolf Report on the 
1990 disturbances and by the absence of any 
systematic modern records of working pris- 
ons. The survey is the first-ever photographic 
record of every working prison = in total more 
than 5,000 photographs have been taken to 
document both the architecture and aspects 
of everyday life in prison. Tt із also the first 
written account of every working prison since 
R G Alford’s Noter on the Buildings of Englixh 
Prisons, which was published in 1909-10. He 
visited the sixry-one prisons open at thar date, 
eighteen of which have since closed. 

More than 250 records of past and pres- 
ent prisons have been created during the 
project. These contain the results of work 


carried out at the sites and research in local 
and national archives. Ar each prison the 
team visited every major part of the site, 
recording the current appearance of the 
buildings and identifying how they have 
evolved. Where staff and inmates were 
happy to be photographed we also took the 
opportunity to record the activities raking 
place, and a small selection of these images 
appears in Beima Bar: The  Hüulden 
Architecture of England's Prisons published by 
English Heritage in March 2000. In add- 
ition tû site visits, the project team has 
consulted more than sixty archives, record 
offices and libraries in all parts of the coun- 
try. All the records and photography created 
as part of this survey can be consulted in the 
Natonal Monuments Record (NMR) at the 
National Monuments Record Centre 
(NMRC) in Swindon. For more infor- 
mation please contact NMR Enquiry and 
Research Services, ҸМЕС, Great Western 
Village, Kemble Drive, Swindon 8M2 262, 
‘Telephone 01793 414600, Files for prisons 
in Greater London are held at the NMR in 
London, 55 Blandford Street, London W1H 
3AF. Telephone 020 7208 8200, 

The 1990s proved to be an exciting time 
to undertake a survey of prisons. In 
addition to the transformation of historic 


ing programme 
Services Agency (PSA), the creation of 
privately managed prisons and an emergency 
accommodation programme that has pro- 
vided thousands of places since 1996. They 
also saw profound changes in the manage- 
ment of prisons. Mandatory drug testing has 
been one of the most important recent 
innovations but the imposition of volumetric 
resting has limited the amount of property 
that can be held in а cell resulting in a 
dramane change in the character of cells. 
"Their appearance has also changed with the 
insertion of sanitation and because tiple 
occupancy of single cells has ended. 
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Introduction: 
People and Buildings 


The mood and temper of the public 
with regard te the treatment of crime 
and criminals is one of the most 
unfailing tests of the civilisation of any 
country. (Winum Churchill, speech in 
the House of Commons, 10 July 1910.) 


Prisons are a testimony to rhe current and 
previous penal systems bur they are also the 
homes, workplaces, farms, schools, churches 
and hospitals for nearly 70,000 people. Most 
are purpose-built institutions ranging in 
date from the 1780s to the 1990s, but 
others are in places as diverse as a medieval 
castle, orphanages, country howses and 
military camps. Some local prisons still 
occupy their original small urban sites but 
since World War ЇЇ training prisons have 
been established on large rural sites. Some 
prisons have no secure perimeter while 
others containing inmates designated as a 
high risk have every security fearure avail- 
able to guarantee public safery The 135 
current prisons and a small number of far- 
mer prisons, which survive as houses or 
museums, tell a story of society's changing 
attitude ro crime and criminals, 


People in prison 


The cell lies at the heart of the prison experi- 
ence (Figs L1 and I2). It was an invention of 
the 18th century, inspired by medieval 
топас precedents and like its religious 
predecessors it was to be a place of contem- 
plajon, allowing its occupants time to 
reflect on their crime. Originally for oocu- 
pation during the night only, the introduc- 
tion of the separate system in the 1840s 
meant that inmates spent 23 hours per day 
in their cells. They ate, washed, worked and 
slept in them. A simple toilet and washbasin 
were incorporated in Vicrorian cells to allow 
this, bur were removed by the end of the 
19th century as they were prone to block- 
ages and leaks. The cell has changed dra- 
matically during the course of the present 


century, reflecting the huge changes that 
have occurred in imprisonment. The severe 
austerity of the late l9th-century cell, 
devoid of any human expression, has grad- 
wally evolved into the more homely envir- 
onment in which basic creature. comforts 
are provided. All cells are approximately the 
same size, However, each occupant finds 
ways of customising their own living space 
and hundreds of inmates have allowed us to 
record their homes (Fig 1.3). Although an 
architectural history inevitably concentrates 
on the buildings us historic artefacts, we 
have also attempted to see them as people's 
homes and workplaces. 

The cell has been a central design feature of 
prisons for more than 200 years, but the mature 
of imprisonment has changed profoundly over 
this period. Before John Howard's reforms in 
the late 18th century, most prisons allowed vir- 
tually unregulated association between prison- 
er. A basic division may have been made 
beraween the male and female parts of a prison 
and sometimes felons and debrors were 
housed separately. However, in general, prison: 
ers of all ages, guilty of all types af crimes were 
accommodated together in large rooms. 
Moreover, little contro] was exercised over the 
access. of visitors and sightseers to prisons. 

Berween the late 18th and the early 20th 
centuries, two main systems of imprisonment 
predominated ~ the associated and separate 
systems, Both systems sought ro prevent 
communication berween prisoners, and to 
inhibit the contamination of first offenders by 
habirual criminals. Under the associated sys- 
tem, also called the congregate system, pris- 
omer: occupied individual sleeping cells at 
night, but laboured together in common 
workronms during the day, A similar system 
developed in the United States of America 
(USA) during the 1820s, known as the silent 
system because total silence was enforced 
by means of corporal punishment. The 
associated system wai practised im most 
English prisons during the late 181h and early 
] 9th centuries. Prisons were built with one or 
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more floors of sleeping cells above arcaded 
dayrooms and werkrooms. Some productive 
work was undertaken but, with the invention 
of an improved meadwheel in 1818, purely 
penal hard labour was introduced. Inmates 
were classified into general groups, divided by 
sex, age (adult or juvenile), nature of offence 
(Песму, misdemeaneur, debt er vagrancy) 
and by whether a prisoner was charged or 
convicted. Each class was accommodated in 
their own cells and dayroom, and had а sep- 
arte exercise yard 

The separate system was the antithesis 
of the associated system, but it was also the 
apotheosis of classification since under it 
every prisoper was in effect in a class of his 
own, Inmates occupied individual cells by 
day and night, working and sleeping in 
them. They left their cells only for religious 
worship and exercise, bur complete separ- 
ation continued in both the chapel and the 
airing yards, The origina of the separate 
system go back to the late 18th century, а 
similar system having been proposed by 
Jonas Hanway in Solid: їп DREAUN 
(1776). It was introduced into several 
reformed prisons of the lave 18th. century, 
particularly Perworth House of Correction 
and Gloucester Penitentiary. However, it 
was mot maintained since overcrowding 


necessitated the sharing of cells. Ihe sep- 
arate system was in effect reintroduced to 
England from the USA in the mid-19th 
century. Its implementation transformed 
local prisons in the decades after 1840 and 
it was made compulsory in 1865, New 
wings and entirely new prisons were built 
contarmang large separate cells furnished 
with all the necessities for prison Ше. 
Separate cell blocks were provided for men, 
women, juveniles and debtors. Intended to 
be reformatory, with an emphasis on reli 
gious and moral influences, the system 
became increasingly deterrent and was char- 
acteried by punitive hard labour on the 
гейм һе] and crank. 

In eontrrast, comic were held under an 
associated system in public works prisons in 
the mid- and late 19th century. During the 
day they worked together and at night they 
slept in small, individual sleeping berths. By 
the end of the 19th century, the associated 
system had been readopted in local prisons. 
Productive work was introduced after 1878, 
at first carried out in cells but later under- 
taken in silent association in wing corridors, 
former treadwheel houses and workshops, 
Industrial training was provided to help 
Inmates earn ther living on release. 
Prisoners were classified, with specialist 


prisons being established for different cat- 
egories of offenders, such as inebriates, 
juvenile-adults and habitual criminals. The 
rule of silence was relaxed in the carly 
1920s although it took until the 1950s for it 
ta be abolished. 

The decline in the prison population in the 
1920s and 1930s allowed a new type of impris- 
onment to be introduced. The open prison was 
ап idea inspired by Alexander Paterson, who 
joined the Prion Commission in 1922. He 
believed that prisons should have a positive 
impact on an offender's behaviour, with an 
inmate's personality being developed by an 
active physical and mental programme. To 
achieve this he first concentrated on develop- 
ing the borstal system for the reform and 
training of young offenders by introducing 
ideas from the public school system. In the 
long term he hoped that prisons could be 
replaced by specialised institutions for training 
and assessing prisoners. 

The first two open institutions were 
borstals bur by 1936 an open prison for adult 
prisoners had opened at New Hall Camp. In 
open prions the dormitory supplanted the 
cell and in became the гуре of accommodation 
provided in a number of prisons established 
after World War II in former military camps. 
Many of these wartime camps, and a number 
of country houses thar had been requisitioned 
by the military, are still part of the Prison 
Service eate. Therefore many ahort-tezm 
Category C prisoners, as well as Category D 
prisoners (for a definition af prisoner categor- 
ies see Chapter B), sleep in open dormitories or 
dormitories subdivided into cubicles. 

The Criminal Justice Act 1948 intro- 
duced new approaches to imprisoning 
habirual offenders and fundamental re- 
forms of the system for young offenders. No 
prisener under the age of 21 was to be sent 
to prison unless there was mno alternative, 
Instead they could гесетес borstal traming 
or, for shorter sentences, be sent to a deten- 
tion centre. Remand centres were created 
for those on remand and awaiting senten- 
cing. Attendance centres were established 
for offenders aged between 12 and 21 years 
of age who had breached a probation order. 

The most important reform in the 1950s 
was based on the Norwich Experiment. 
It introduced dining in association, increased 
working hours and the amount of time 
inmates spent out of their cells. Staff and 
inmates were to enjoy a more relaxed rela- 
üonship and each member of staff was to 
become responsible for sixteen designated 
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inmates. The last vestiges of the separate sys- 
fem were swept away, resulting in a more 
relaxed and constructive atmosphere. In the 
19605 the aim was to offer training and 


trearmmenr for inmates in small groups “to 


encourage and assist them to lead a good and 
useful life’ and a key part of the regime was 
for inmates to spend prolonged periods out 
of their cells. New Wave prisons were there- 
fore designed with small cells that were 
simply to be bedrooms, with easy access to 
sanitation throughout the day. Constructive 
work was still to be a central feature of the 
regime for convicted prisoners. However, the 
40-hour week that had existed during the 
1930s had been reduced to 26 hours by 
1956. Although efforts have been made 
during the past forty years to raise this figure, 
restricted budgets and à rising prison popu- 
lation have largely defeated this. Purposeful 
activity in 1998 was only 23 hours per week 
though the immediate ambition is to raise 
this figure to 35 hours. 
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Huge expenditure has been incurred in 
the past thirty years to create prisons thar 
provide more humane conditions and facil- 
ities suitable for the aims of training and 
treatment. However, with hindsight it is 
now clear that these prisons are less satis- 
factory for both staff and inmates. 
Both feel more unsafe in the short spurs 
and floored wings than in conventional 
Victorian wings with open landings. The 
installation of in-cell sanitation has proved 
to be particularly problematic in the small 
celis of these prisons. 

In the 1830s English prison reformers 
looked to the USA for new ideas about 
imprisonment and the same process was 
repeated in the early 1980s. This resulted in 
anew type of architecture as well as a new 
philosophy of imprisonment. In New 
Generation prisons inmates are held in 
small groups where they interact closely 
with staff, allowing continuous direct super- 
vision. This aims to create a safe atmosphere 
and co-operation is fostered through struc- 
tured systems of rewards and punishments. 
Ах the same time as the USA was being 
investigated for inspiration, architects began 
to design wings similar in their internal form 
to Victorian prisons. Although 19zh-century 
prisons had been built to enforce strict seg- 
regation, architects in the 1980s recognised 
that their design could be adapted to meet 
modern needs. Therefore since 1990 all new 
wings, apart from the three New Generation 
prisons, have employed this form. 


The buildings of the prison 


Since the late 18th century, there have been 
successive rebuildings of prisons leading 
to а great diversity in their layout and 
appearance, During the second half of the 
20th century considerable numbers of 
prisons opened on former military sites, 
some of which still employ, with suitable 
adaprations, the original buildings. 
Nevertheless cach prison has to provide 
the full range of accommodation and 
facilities appropriate for the size and level 
of security of the institution. 

All prisons have a perimeter wall or fence 
and a gatehouse giving access into the 
interior. During the late 18th and early 19th 
eenturies prisons usualy had а small, 
though often elaborare gatehouse conraining 
the porters accommodation and receprion 
facilities (Fig 1.4). The gatehouses of 
scparate-system prisons of the mid-19th 


century were often flanked by houses for 
the governor and chaplain, but new gate- 
houses in the late 19th century were 
simpler, with staff accommodation being 
provided away from the gate. New Wave 
prisons of the mid-20th century have more 
extensive entrance buildings containing the 
gatehouse as well as administration, visits 
and, sometimes, reception facilities. These 
new gutes were designed to offer visitors a 
more ‘normal’ experience when visiting an 
imprisoned relative and they also reduced the 
number of people whe had to be granted 
access 10 the secure heart of the prison. 
Prisons built since the late 1980s have con- 
tinued the idea of a gate complex having a 
wider range of functions (Fig L5). Ia mad- 
ern open prisons the perimeter wall is 
symbolic rather than real and the gate is a 
pluce for registering visitors and regulating 
access and egress. 

On arrival in prison, all mew inmates 
are taken first to reception, The necessary 
documentation is filled in, health checks are 
made, private property is stored and civilian 
clothing is exchanged for a prison uniform, 
In the past, new arrivals would also be 
bathed and their clothing fumigated before 
being stored. In late 18th- and early 191h- 
century prisons, reception facilities were 
located in the gatehouse, together with 
night cells for holding prisoners admitted 
late in the evening. Male reception facilities 
were situated in the basement of the admin- 
tration wing of mid-I19:h-cenrury radial 
prisons, while female facilities were found 
in the basement of the women's wing. 
Prisons built in the 1880s and 18909 had 
two detached buildings, containing the 
reception and an infirmary, ene for each 
iex, and similar buildings were added to 
a number of earlier prisons. Since the 
1960s mos: reception facilities have been 
located in the gate complex or in a building 
immediately inside the perimeter. 

ms are now set aside in prisons for 
visits. to prisoners by friends, families and 
legal representatives. In the mid-19th cen- 
tury rooms for visits were situated in the 
administration wing. These contained visit- 
ing boxes with an officer sitting in the 
middle between the prisoner and visitor. All 
three were separated from each other by 
metal grilles. Since the 1920s most visits 
have taken place across or around tables. 
Some prisons have long tables with prison- 
ers sitting on one side and visirors om the 
other. However, most visits rooms have 
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groups of four chairs around а table at 
which a prisoner and his visitors sit, with 
play areas provided for small children. 

The buildings in which prisoners are 
accommadated are variously called wings, cell 
blocks and house blocks. The wings of late 
| Bth- and early 19th-cenrury prisons were pre- 
domunanuy rectangular, with arcaded work- 
room on the ground floor and sleeping cells 
above. These cells opened mwinda on to a 
central corridor or outwards on to external 
walkways, Wings were also often divided longi- 
tudinally by solid walls, to allow two classes of 
prisoners to share one cell block. After the new 
model prison at Pentonville of the 1840s new 


wings were open internally from floor to ceil- 
ing, with the cells on the upper levels being 
reached from landings. This allowed a small 
number of staff to ensure that no prisoner 
infringed the strict rules of silence within the 
wing. Most сей blocks were double-sided, with 
cells on both sides of the central nave. 
However, many wings for women, juveniles 
and debtors were single-sided with one row of 
cells only. The cells measured 13ft by Ti by 
10ft high (3.9 x 2.1 X 3.0m) and were fur- 
nished to allow them to be occupied by 
day and night. Before about 1880 the cells 
contained toile and washbasins but later 
|9th-century wings were built with ablunon 


towers, and these were subsequently added to 
earlier cell blocks. A significant change in the 
design of prison wings occurred with the New 
Wave prison of the 1960s They have T-, X- or 
Y-shaped house blocks that are floored. Staff 
offices and association reams are sometimes 
situated on the ground floor with the cells 
located om the upper floor. Alternatively, one 
spur conmains the offices and association rooms 
with the others containing cells. The cells were 
intended to be bedrooms only and were there- 
fore smaller than their Victorian predecessors. 
Since the mid-1980s architects have returned 
to designing wings with open landings and 
a layout reminiscent of Victorian wings, New 
Generation house blocks, which are arranged 
in pars to share central facilities, have a 

йт or square association area, with 
two or three tiers of cells around it. 

Special cells have to be provided in 
prisons for inmates who cause control 
problems. Prisons built between about 1780 
and 1835 had dark solitary cells in which 
disobedient or violent prisoners could 
be incarcerated. They often had a secure 
lobby berween the corridor and cell. Small 
punishment cells were often situated in the 
basement of mid-l8th-century prison 
wings. In modern prisons separate segrega- 
tion units are provided (Fig 1.6). 

Healtheare is available in every prison 
and the medical staff are capable of treating 
most conditions suffered by prisoners. 
Hospital facilities have been provided inside 
prisons since the late 18th century. Before 
around 1835 there were often detached 
male and female infirmaries set away from 
the main prison buildings and surrounded 
hy an airing court for convalescents. 
Alternatively, small infirmaries may have 
been located on the top floors of the central 
governors house. The infirmaries of mid- 
191h-century prisons were usually either in 
the administration wing adjacent to the 
chapel or in a cell block. By the late 19th 
century detached buildings containing 
receptions and infirmaries were erected at 
both new and existing prisons. They usually 
had the reception on the ground floor, the 
infirmary on the first floor and an isolagen 
ward, with a separate external access, on the 
top floor. Prisons built since 1960 have a 
separate healthcare centre which provides a 
wide range of medical and dental care. 

Before the mid-19th century, the 
governor of a prison lived inside its walls, 
often in the central building around which 
the wings or exercise yards radiated. 


INTRODUCTION: PEOPLE AND BUILDINGS 


After 1840, accommodation for senior 
members of staff was moved outside and 
houses for the governor and chaplain were 
built on either side of the gatehouse. Rooms 
were made available for other members of 
staff inside the prison. The matron and 
schoolmaster might be housed in the female 
and juvenile wings respectively, and turrets 
around rhe perimeter walls could also be 
used for accommodation. In the late 
| 9th century, houses were provided for the 
governor, deputy governor and other 
members of staff near the prison but away 
from the garehouse. During the 1920s the 
main emphasis of the Prison Commission's 
building programme was to provide staff 
quarters and in the 19605, housing estates 
for prison officers were built beside a mum- 
ber of New Wave prisons, In the paar thirty 
years staff housing has been sold by the 
Prison Service. 
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An important element of а prison 
sentence i& work, whether as part of the 
punishment, as a way of making time pass 
more quickly of as a means of learning new 
skills, In lave 18th- and early 191һ-септигу 


prisons, workrooms in which inmates 
worked together were situated on the 
ground floors of cell blocks and after 1819 
ireadwheels were erected, These might 
power an adjacent corn mill or pump water 
around the prison but many were simply 
punitive, driving a spinning sail on the roof 
of the treadwheel house. Under the 
separate system, prisoners worked alone in 
their cella or in separate compartments on 


à treadwheel, or in a pumphouse. Men alsa 
worked im the kitchen, situated in a wing 
basement, and women worked in the laun- 
dry, which was located either in the female 
wing basement or in a building near tû it. 
School lessons were given in the chapel. In 
the lare 19th century, detached kitchens 
and laundries were built and, with the intro- 
duction of productive, industrial work, 
workshops were built (Fig LT). Prisons of 
the mid- and late 20th century have exten- 
sive classrooms and workshops, in which 
training i* given and goods are manufac- 
tured, both for prison use and for outside 
contracts, 

Religious worship was central ta prison 
regumes in the past and it remains import- 
ant for many prisoners today. In prisons 
built between about 1780 and 1835, rhe 
chapel was often situated оп am upper 
storey of the central building but by the 
mid-century it was normally located on rhe 
first floor of the administration wing. 
In mid- and late 20th-century prisons, the 
chapel is a central feature of the prison, 
providing a place for Christian worship and 
sometimes for other religions. Some prisons 
have a multi-faith room that can be used by 
any non-Christian faith bur larger prisons 
have specific rooms for individual religions, 

Although all prisons have the same types 
of facilities, the character of the buildings 
that house them depends on the dare and ori- 
gin of the prison. This book describes 
how these buildings have evolved since the 
Middle Ages. It concentrates on the develop- 
ment of inmate accommodation thar has 
always been at the heart of penal thinking 
although it also describes changes to other 
types of buildings. It also identifies the major 
shifts in penal policy and discusses the work 
ef major reformers and architects Most 
aspects of imprisonment today have their ari- 
gins in the reforming zeal of one man and 
thus it is inevitable that any study of prisons 
will begin with John Howard. 


1 


Prisons and Punishment before 1775 


The state of the prisons in 
the late 18th century 


John Howard became High Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire in 1773, an event that trans- 
formed his life and the Ше of England's 
prisoners. He began a series of journeys 
around England gathering evidence about 
the conditions that he witnessed and his 
findings were published in 1777 in The 
Sta af te Prius The buildings that he 
visited were usually in a poor stare of repair 
and even modern purpose-built prisons, 
such as St George's Fields in Newington 
(Surrey) which was built in 1772, had dirty 
rooms inhabired by chickens. Many prisons 
had no sewers or water supply and urban 
prisons on cramped sites often had no exer- 
cise yards. Inmates were sometimes 
detained in pits and many were forced to 
sleep directly on the ground, One of the 
wordt pits was at Warwick: "Men-felons have 
a day-room: their night room is in an octag- 
onal Dungeon about twenty-one feet 
[6.41] diameter, down thirty-one steps; 
close, damp, and offensive" (Fig 1.1). In 
1789 Thomas Bowdler found forry-one 
prisoners in this prison, but only thirty-five 
had space to he down around the open 
Сезер The pir, which was ТЕЙ Gin. 
(5.7m) below the ground, ceased to be used 
in 1797 though it was still in existence in 
1815. It was rediscovered im 1861 during 
the demolition of the prison.' 

In seme prisons windows were blocked 
to avoid the payment of window tax, às at 
the city gaol at Worcester, leading to dark 
interiors and poor ventilation. Air, which 
was described by Dr Stephen Hales as a 
‘genuine cordial of life’, was thought likely 
to become contaminated "by the effluvia 
from the sick’ and ventilation was recog- 
nised to be important in improving the 
health of inmates. Dr Hales was a physi- 
ologist who invented artificial ventilators 
that were employed in ships and granaries, 
and he also installed them in a number of 


prisons, including Newgate in 1752. His 
ventilators were driven by wind bur Howard 
also found a hand-powered ventilator at 
Worcester County Gaol which "freshens and 
coms the dungeon amazingly’, the dungeon 
being a pir beneath the yard,’ Prisons were 
known to be a threat to the health of any vis- 
itor: "The felons in this country lie worse 
than dogs or swine, and are kept much more 
uncleanly than those animales are in kennels 
ог sties. ... The stench and nastiness are so 
nauseous ... that no person enters there 


without the risk of his health and life.” 
Howard also feared that the foul air would 
infect him: "It was not, Î own, without some 
apprehensions of danger, when I first visited 
the prisons; and Î guarded myself by 
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smelling to vinegar, while I was in those 
places, and changing my apparel after- 
wards.” He hoped that proper ventilation 
would help prevent the spread of gaol fever 
(typhus) but he also realised thar dirty 
clothing and a lack of cleanliness might be 
causing the disease, Vermin were also a 
problem in some prisons. At Knaresborough 
(North Yorkshire) an officer who had been 
imprisoned for a few days ‘took in with him 
a dog to defend him from vermin; but the 
dog was soon destroyed, and the Prisoner's 
face much disfigured by them’. The 
surroundings, as well as the buildings, were 
also filthy with prisons such as Birmingham 
and (Gloucester having dungheaps in the 
yards.” 

The diet of inmates was dependent on 
their ability to pay fees and for the poorest 
a period in prison could lead to their death. 
Fees were also levied on the arrival and 
discharge of the inmates, and irom fetters 
could be removed if prisoners paid for this 
privilege. Peor prisoners relied on alms or 
charitable legacies and alms baskets were 
hung outside prisons or lowered from win- 
dows. Ат some prisons inmates were 
allowed to wander the street to collect 
money. Money was also bequeathed to 
prisons to help provide for poor inmates. 
However, inmates with money could 
enjoy a comfortable lifestyle. "Their family 
could live with them and they could pay 
to be released during the day, or in the 
case of Thomas Dumay to travel to France. 
Gaolers could make money by charging 
an admission fee for the public to see a 
famous prisoner. William Pitt, the keeper 
of Newgate, made more than £3,000 
from people who wanted to see the 
Jacobites in 1716 while £200 was raised 
from visitors to see the highwayman Jack 
Shephard.” James Boswell on 3 May 1763 
decided to visit Newgare apparently our of 
simple curiosity: 


I then thought I should sec prisoners of 
one kind or other, so went to Newgate. 
I stepped into a sort of court before the 
cells, They are surely most dismal 
places. There are three rows of "em, 
four in a row, all above each other. 
They have double iron windows, and 
within these, strong iron rails; and in 
these dark mansions are the unhappy 
criminals confined. T did mot go in, 

but stood in the court, where were a 
number of strange blackguard beings 


with sad countenamnces, most of them 
being friends and acquaintances of 
these under sentence of death.” 


The case of visiting undoubtedly added 
to the air of disorder within a prison, but 
freely available alcohol and tobacco together 
with gambling and the mingling of the sexes 
alo contributed to poor morality and bad 
behaviour. A new inmate arriving in prison 
was forced to pay garnish (a gaoler’s fec) 
which could be used to fund a riotous 
party." Bernard de Mandeville wrote of 
Newgate: "The licentiousness of the place is 
abominable ... They eat and drink what they 
can purchase, everybody has admit- 
tance to them, and they are debarr'd from 
nothing but going our'" Jacob Tive 
(1705-63) wrote in 1757 chat during his 
time in Clerkenwell House of Correction he 


observed a great number of dirty young 
wenches intermixed with some men, 
some felons who had femers on, sitting 
on the ground against the wall, sunning 
and lousing themselves; others lying 
sound asleep; some sleeping with their 
faces in men's laps, and some men 
doing the same by the women, I found 
on enquiry that these women, most of 
them, were sent hither by the justices as 
loose and disorderly persons." 


Prisons in medieval 
England 


The conditions that Howard observed in 
the 1770s had their origins in the Middle 
Ages when disease, vermin, poor hygiene 
and a diet dependent on fees or alms 
emerge as common themes in descriprions 
of imprisonment. Many buildings that he 
was visiting had been built in the Middle 
Ages, new purpose-built prisons being rela- 
ively uncommon before the 1770s. 
Imprisonment in medieval England had its 
origins before the Norman Conquest. 
Prison as a punishment was first prescribed 
in the 8905 for the breaking of oaths and by 
the (Oth century witchcraft, sorcery and 
arson could all lead to imprisonment.” Ат 
the Council of Whitthebury in around 930 
Athelstan imposed prison as the punish- 
ment for juvenile thieves." However, fines, 
corporal punishment, murilation and cap- 
ital punishment were more often the means 
for dealing with feuds and crimes, as these 


Punishments were casy to execurne and 
could be financially beneficial to the 
wronged party. Their use also alleviated the 
responsible wuthornties from the expense of 
providing anything beyond the smallest 
prison. However, a number of royal manors 
did have prions and as in posr-Conquest 
times there may have been monastic prisons." 
In excavations at Monkwearmouth (Tyne 
and Wear) a small strongroom was 
identified which may have served as a 
prison." 

The most important legacy of the Anglo- 
Saxons regarding prisons lies in their 
administrative organisation of the country. 
Hy the early 11th century England south of 
the River Tees was divided into shires and 
the king appointed a sheriff го manage the 
finances, justice and customs of each shire." 
Ar the Assize of Clarendon in 1166 sheriffs 
became responsible for the erection of county 
goals with the cast being met by the Crown 
and by 1216 only five counties did nor have 
their own gaol." The new prisons, like the 
earlier ones, were usually in castles in the 
county towns although gaols were also being 
built in other large bowing. By 1200 
Staffordshire had ü gaol fit Lichfield but 
there were also gaols at Stafford and 
Mewcastle under Lyme, both of which were 
probably in their respective castles." 

The use of prison as a punishment grad- 
willy became more common during the 
Middle Ages, By the reign of Edward I it 
was the punishment for some offences 
concerning legal proceedings and was used 
to enforce aspects of Forest Law and to 
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punish some breaches of Magna Сага, 
It was also the fate of anyone who allowed, 
or helped a prisoner to escape from a 
prison, and was used to punish prostitutes 
and brothelmongers." From 1178 Crown 
debtors could be sent to prison to force 
them to settle their debts and this practice 
had been extended to include general debt 
by 1352." For the next 500 years debtors 
were to form a large part of the prison 
population, From the late 13th century 
onwards prison was used to enforce lows 
governing other aspects of the commercial 
and financial Ше of the country, 
Corruption, disruption of trade, using false 
measures and selling poor-quality goods 
could all lead to imprisonment. It was also 
used to punish seditious slanders and a 
range of offences against public morals, 
Vagrants and people who left their work 
voluntarily could also be imprisoned, a 
clear anticipation of the approach to 
vagrancy that was ro develop during the 
16th century.” Between the reign of 
Edward I and the Reformation, new 
statutes provided for imprisonment in 180 
instances, Some were fixed-term punish- 
ment specified in the statute, rypically 
berween 40 days and a year and a day. 
However, some offences could lead to 
longer fixed sentences including life impris- 
enment for kidnappers and some felons, 
Felons could escape execution by claiming 
Benefit of Clergy, normally by reading a 
verse from Psalm 51 and therefore their 
capital sentence would be commuted to a 
long prison sentence.” 
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By the end of the Middle Ages there 
were prisons in every major town, аз well as 
those that served individual liberties and 
franchises. The Asme of Clarendon in 1166 
meant that county toris were to be provided 
with a gaol that would serve the whole 
county, and some of those sates are still in use 
as prisons. Lancaster Castle, now НМР 
Lancaster, retains many of its medieval 
buildings, including its keep (Fig 1.2). At 
HMP Oxford, which closed in 1996, the 
Norman undercroft of the chapel and Si 
George's Tower survive, nnd by the early 
l7th century the gaol was in a building 
beside this tower (Fig 1.3}. Three other 
current prisons, HMP Gloucester, HMP 
Dorchester and HMP Maidstone are on the 
sites of medieval castles, though none of the 
carly fabric survives above ground. 

The main requirement of a prison was 
to be secure and gaols serving towns were 
frequently housed in town gates. The most 
fumus medieval prison in a gate wast 
Newgate, which served as a city gaol and ns 
a national prison (Fig 1.4). It was on the 
site of one of the gates of Roman 
Londinium chat was rebuilt during the 
2th century, Money from the will of Sir 
Richard Whittington (d 1423) was used to 
rebuild it and in 1630-1 it was refronted." 


Hridges and civic buildings were also 
employed as prisons. By 1398 there were 
probably two prisons оп the bridge over the 
River Ouse in York that were used by the 
mayor and sheriff го hold felons and mis- 
demeanants.” The bridge was rebuilt after 
a flood in 1565 and by 1574 there was à 


reference to a ‘new house’ and ‘chambers’ 
on the bridge. In some towns a prison was 
included in the gutldhall or market hall. 
A gaol is mentioned at Lichfield (Stafford- 
shire) in 1163—4 and three stalls around и 
are referred to іп 1309, suggesting that it 
was located in the marketplace." The exist- 
ing guildhall at Hadleigh (Suffolk) is the 
only remnant of a whole complex of civic 
buildings thar existed around the market- 
place. Besides a wool hall, grammar school 
and almshouses, there was a prison that 
may have been medieval in origin." At 
Morthampton prisoners were held in moors 
beneath the town hall from the Lath century 
onwards" and the surviving 15th-century 
town hall at Fordwich (Kent) also held 
prisoners (Fig 1.5) Great Yarmouth 
(Norfolk) was granted the right te maintain 
its own gaol in 1261 and this was housed in 
a U3th-century building that served as à 
town hall, courthouse and gaol until the 
19th century. It is а two-stereyed flint 
building with stone dressings containing 
four cella in the basement. The first floor 
has a separate access by an extermal star, 
allowing the three storeys po Curry OUT their 
separate functions. Apart from ciwie build- 
ings, other substantial buildings could also 
be employed as prisons. In 1254 a mill was 
used at Faversham (Kent) to house thieves 
while prisoners were held in private houses 
at Havering (Essex). 

Besides civil prisons, the church had the 
right to imprison offenders, The church 
council at Aix-la-Chapelle in 817 required 
each monastery to have separate sleeping 
accommodation and û workroom for 
offenders and by the 10th century most 
dioceses and monasteries may have had 
ane." These prisons were probably any 
single rooma within one of the buildings of 
the cathedral or monastery. However, larger 
buildings were provided when the clergy- 
man had judicial responsibilities beyond the 
immediate precinct of the church. In 
1330-2 the Archbishop of York built a large 
aone gaol at Hexham (Northumberland) 
(Fig 1.6)" Ir is a three-storeyed irec- 
standing tower with reo dungeons that are 
more than 10f (3m) below the floor, These 
pits and the ground-floor chambers housed 
prisoners while an official of the archbishop 
or higher-status prisoners probably used the 
better-quality first-floor rooms, The Bishop 
of Ely had a courtroom and prison in the 
Ely Porta that was begun in 1397 and com- 
pleted in the early 15th century. It i5 a large, 
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rectangular three-storeved stone block with 
elaborate traceried windows on the second 
floor which mark the location of the court- 
room. The prison was in part of the ground 
floor. The Lollard's Tower in Lambeth 
Palace, built 1435-6, contained a prison for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and some of 
its 17:h-century fittings survive (Fig 1.7)." 

Individual manors or groups of manors 
owned by secular landowners also required 
prisons, and where Forest Law applied 
there were prisons for transgressors. Forest 
prisons were founded at Lyndhurst 
(Hampshire) in 1358-61 and ar Clarendon 
Palace (Wilshire) in 1445-6." In Devon 
and Cornwall prisons were also created to 
serve the srannary courts at Lydford and 
Lostwithiel The tower at Lydford survives 
and it probably served both the Devon 
stannaries and the Forest of Darmnoor 
(Fig 1.8)," It was first mentioned in 1195 
but in the mid-I3th century it was rebuilt, 
wos created within the base and 


a pit 


the mound roared against the exterior, 
The carcass of Lostenhiel Palace alsa 
remains though the function of individual 
parts cannot be determined аз it has been 
converted into houses. Like the srannaries, 
the universities at Oxford and Cambridge 
had to make provision for imprisoning 
errant clerks. Ar Cambridge the town 
gaol was used during the [3th century 
while in 1293 the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford asked for an extra 
floor to be added to the town gaol so thar 
clerks could be held separately from other 
secular offenders.” 

During the Middle Ages there were 
improvements in prison conditions- 
Arnempts were made to segregate the sexes 
and to create some level of separation af 
classes of inmates according то their 
affence. The reference to the desire for an 
extra storey in the town gaol ar Oxford in 
1293 for clerics and the creation of a sep- 
irate prison for prostitutes in the early 14th 
century show some concern with separation 
hy this dare.” The regulations of Newgate of 
1431 included a rough classification sys- 
rem." Spiritual life was nor ignored, 
Chapels began ro appear in gaols, for ex- 
ample in Newgate in 1431, though the first 
elergyman Was по! appointed to й prison 
unt] 15434." Ir was another 150 wears 
before a surgeon was appointed to a gaol 
but the provision of running water and a 
fountain at Newgate in the 1430s shows 
thar efforts were being made to improve 
hygiene." The creation of regulations at 
Newgate in 1431 and an annual system of 
inspection in 1462 borh suggest a desire for 
improving the management of prisons, As 
most medieval prisons were makeshift, 
escapes were probably common. Gaolers 
feared escapes as thev lost fees and could be 
fined or lose office. An Act of 1504 fixed the 
rate of the fine for allowing ап escape &o 
that it was higher than the level of any bribe 
that would be offered to the padler,“ 

The 1504 Act was the first indication of à 
пашага] mberese in the regulation üf prisons 
However, the most significant national inter- 
vention was the 1531 aol Act that lapsed, 
after several renewals, in 1582-3." Justices of 
the Peace Ps) im all bur fourteen counties 
were to raise funds to build a county gaol 
where one was required. Two surveyors were 
tû oversee lis erection and once completed 
the prison was to he handed to the sheriff, 
who would be responsible for its main- 
tenance and management. This Act was little 


used but 1t was significant because 1t was the 
first time that the office of Justice of the 
Peace became involved with prions, This 
office originated in the early 14th century as 
the Keeper of the Peace to inquire into 
felonies and trespasses but alter becoming 
the Justice of the Peace in 1361 it acquired 
powers to judge crimes. In the early 14th 
century there were four or five Justices per 
county bur by the late 15th eentury there 
could be up to twenty in a large county. 
Originally meeting twice per year, they later 
met quarterly at the Quarter Sessions with 
the High Sheriff or his deputy, the coroner 
and the high and petty constables. During 
the loth century they became responsible 
for fixing wages, licensing and regulating 
alehouses, maintaining roads and bridges, 
and supervising the work of the high con- 
stables.“ They also acquired responsibilities 
for overseeing poor relief and i1 was through 
this that they were to become central to 
münagimg prisons 
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Vagrancy and crime in the 
16th and 17th centuries 


By the sixteenth century there was a wide- 
spread belief that crime was increasing and 
that the main cause was the rising number 
of vagrants visible on the streets. Begging 
had been accepted during the Middle Ages 
and had ааа been a mark af holiness far 
mendicanrs who eschewed rhe wealth of the 
world. Іа 1517 the City of London alder- 
men claimed that there were 1,004 deserv- 
ing beggars, but by 1569 there were an 
estimated 13,000 rogues and masrerless 
men." The perception of beggars changed. 
Vagrants were moss feared and subject tū 
corporal punishment, yet they still congre- 
gated in towns and cities where the problem 
was most acutely felt. 

The apparent ree in the numbers of 
vagrants was prompted by fundamental 
demographic, economic and political changes 
that occurred during the lóth century 
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In the carly 15205 the estimated population of 
England was 2.25 million, while by the end af 
the century it was over 4 million. Much of this 
increase was concentrated in cites such as 
London, which grew from a population of 
around 60,0000 to approximately 200,000." 
London's growth was the most rapid because 
it drew in refugees, unemployed people and 
disbanded soldiers and sailors Coinciding 
with the demographic rise, a number of poor 
harvests, monetary crises and rising un- 
employment created by the enclosure of 
common land also contributed to the prob- 
lems.“ The dissolution of the monasteries had 
removed an entre economic and social hier- 
archy during the 1530s, Alms had supported 
many poor people and monasteries provided 
shelter and employment for them. Almost 
overnight a whole segment of the population 
was forced from their homes in search of 
food, shelter and employment, often drifting 
inta the major cities. 

The first response to the problem of 
vagrants was a statute of 1530 that estab- 
lished a licensing system for impotent (in- 
capable of working) beggars." Unlicensed 
ones were to be whipped and returned to 
their usual place of residence to receive relief 
if they were impotent or to work if they were 
able-bodied. Second and third offences led 
to whipping, a day in the pillory and the loss 
of one саг on cach occasion. Six years later а 
statute provided for regular collections to 
relieve the impotent poor and to set able- 
bodied poor to work.” This Act specified 
that a third offence was to be classified as a 
felony, the penalty for which was death. It 
remained in force until 1547 when a harsher 
measure replaced i." Vagrants were to be 
offered work, but if they refused it before two 
magistrates, they were to be branded with a 


V on their breast and enslaved for two years, 
Tf they absconded, they would be enslaved 
for life. This samte was repealed im 1549 
when the original law of 1530 was revived, It 
remained on the statute book until 1572 bur 
during its lifetime a new approach to dealing 
with the problem of crime and poverry was 
adopted. This solution was Bridewell. 

In 1547 the Common Council of London 
had decided to relieve poverty by levying а rate 
from the inhabitants of the City but the estab- 
lishment of Bridewell soon augmented this 
(Fig 1.9). Edward VI and the City of London 
agreed its foundation on 12 June 1553 but 
because of the king's death ten daya later, it 
was not confirmed until February 1556 by 
Qucen Mary and it was finally inaugurated in 
December 1556." Bridewell was established in 
the former royal palace of that name, which 
had remained unused since 1530. Its origins 
were a house begun by Thomas Wolsey in the 
early 15105, the lease of which was transferred 
in 1515 to Henry VIII who was seeking a new 
London residence following the destruction of 
Westminster Palace in 1512." Completed in 
1523, it was arranged around two courtyards 
with a 24(0ft-long (73.2m) gallery running 
down towards the Thames. Although it had 
been disused for mearly thirty years, the 
surroundings for the paupers would stili have 
been splendid, and must have contrasted 
markedly with their previous circumstances. 
The Great Fire of London destroyed Bridewell 
in Jû, 

Bridewell was established “partly for the 
setring of idle and lewd people to work, and 
partly for the lodging and harbouring of the 
poor, sick and weak, and sore people of the 
city, and of poor wayfaring people repairing 
to the same". In 1579 apprentices there 
were trained in twenty-five trades as diverse 
as making tennis balls, feather beds, caps, 
shoes and lace, For inmates unwilling to 
work, punitive labour, including a tread- 
wheel, was provided and those with ampu- 
tations were made to work on a hand or foot 
mill Income fram the trades contributed 
towards the running costs of the institution, 
including the salaries of the staff, though 
most funding came from endowments, gifts 
and regular levies imposed by the Су," 

Within a decade of its establishment 
similar institutions, known either as 
bridewells or houses of correction, began to 
appear in large provincial towns. The earli- 
est nppears to have been established at 
Oxford in 1562, followed by another at 
Salisbury (Wiltshire) in 1564 and Norwich 


(Norfolk) in 1565." In 1563 the Statute of 
Artificers marked the first statutory use of 
the bridewell as a place to punish those 
refusing to work and under the 1572 
Vagabonds Act the common gaol or another 
suitable place was to detain rogues, 
vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” The 1572 
Act also created overseers of the poor, 
whom the JPs supervised. They were given 
further responsibilities under the 1576 Poor 
Act for supplying stocks of wool, flax, 
hemp, iron and other materials to prevent 
anyone using the lack of materials as an 
excuse for idleness" [Ps were also asked, 
bur not compelled, to establish houses of 
ceorreenon in every county using funds from 
local rates, No further legislation was drafted 
until 1597 when six Acts were passed cover- 
ing methods of relieving some immediate 
causes of poverty, These included powers to 
send &nvone refusing to Work to a house of 
correction. Rogues and vagabonds were to 
be whipped and sent to а gaol or house of 
correction. Fs were requested to build a 
house of correction but this became com- 
pulsory only with the 1609 Vagabonds Act.” 
Every county had to provide one or more 
houses of correction by Michaelmas 1611 
and supply them with materials and equip- 
ment to set the inmates to work. A governor 
or master was to be appointed ro force 
people to work and te punish them by using 
irons or moderate whipping. To encourage 
compliance the threat of a fine af [5 per 
Justice of the Peace was included in the 
legislation," 

The first bridewells seem to have varied 
in size, from the one erected at Winchester 
(Hampshire) in 1578 that cost more than 
£1,000 to smaller local ones that were sin- 
gle rooms." Some, such as the bridewell ar 
Devizes (Wilshire), were purpose-built. Ir 
wat established in 1579 bur was rebuilt 
after fires in 1619 and 1630." Ir was 
refronted im — 1771 and = structurally 
improved in 1784-5, but survives today as 1 
series of houses. The house of correction at 
Ripon (North Yorkshire) was in a substan- 
tial three-storeyed 17th-century building, 
beside the county gaol (Fig 1.10). The 
house of correction at Пећеятег (Somerset) 
was Dwo rooms and a court im the county 
gaol and at Shrewsbury in 1598 the Quarter 
Sessions decided to build one in the castle." 
Some bridewells were housed in existing 
buildings, including county gaols, which 
is one reason that the identity of these 
initially separate institutions converged. 
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In 1602 the 
(Cambridgeshire) set aside two tenements 
to acr аз a house of correction while at 


burgesses 


Maidstone (Kent) in 1583 a private house 
was strengthened to serve as a bridewell.* 

By 1630 every county had at least one 
bridewell while some had additional local 
bridewells, In 1624 the Hertfordshire 
Grand Jury complained becouse it was 
maintaining nine and in 1598 Essex 
planned to create twenty-three. Bridewells 
could be established at a local level because 
the JP provided the administrative structure 
for both local and county government, The 
number of bridewells grew at the rate of 
approximately one per year berween 1600 
and 1630 bur im the following sixty years 
the rate was only one quarter of this. 
Economic conditions in the 1650s prompted 
a renewed building programme for houses 
of correction with seventeen being built 
berween 1690 and 1720." 
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House of correction — 
gaol and workhouse 


Bridewell was established to deal with the 
problem of vagrants in the Сиу of London. 
However, by the end of the 16th cenrury it 
was albo used for religious, military and 
political prisoners,” Houses of correction all 
over the country also held petty offenders 
though this was legitimised by starute only 
in 1719," А: Chelmsford (Essex) the 
bridewell detained some offenders before 
trial while by the 1610s prisoners awaiting 
transportation to Virginia were also being 
held in houses of correction.” They also 
held people guilty of offences against 
morals А man who deserted his family 
twice was sent tû Reading House of 
Correction in 1740 while in 1669 a woman 
of "lude lyfe" was sent to the one at Louth 
(Lincolnshire) to be set to work." Although 
houses of correction were regulated by 
statutes, there seems to have been a great 
diversity in the character of each institution, 
with some appearing to place more em- 
phasis on poor relief while others were 
almost indistinguishable from дао. Some 
houses of correction were on the same site 
as the poorhouse, such as at Thame 
(Oxfordshire), Wrexham (Denbighshire), 
Warrington (Cheshire) and Poole (Dorset). 
At Cambridge the house of correction, 
founded in 1630, was also a workhouse, 
while at Whitby (North Yorkshire) there was 
a desire to found a house of correction to 
relieve the victims of seasonal variations in 
the fishing industry." Other bridewells were 
more penal in character from the outset and 
were regarded as harsher than contem- 
porary gaols. A Somerset JP wrote to Lord 
Burghley in 1596 that: 


І senî dyvers wandrynge suspycyous 
persons to the howse of (Correction, 
and all in general wold beseche me 
with bytter teares to send them rather 
to the gayle, and denyinge yt them, 
some confesses felonyes unto me by 
which they hazarded ther lives, to 
th'end they wold not be sent to the 
house of Correction where they shold 
be ynforced ro worke,” 


Houses of correction required the same 
type of security as gaols and therefore were 
often located im part of the local gaol or 
alongside it. Ilehester House of Correction 
occupied two rooms in the county gaol in 


1615 and by 1666 it had become a depart- 
ment of the gaol, with a single keeper for both 
institutions by 1691. The house of correction 
at Fisherton Anger (Wiltshire) was founded 
in 1631 beside the county gaol but by the 
lûs the two had merged.” The practice of 
placing the house of correction beside п padl 
was recommended in the 1630-1 Book of 
Orders. However, in some towns the two 
remained distinct until the 19th century as 
they had remained om separate sites. At 
Bedford in 1819 a new house of correction 
was built on a site beside the county gaol and 
the Two institutions merged only in 1854. 

The practicality of maintaining two 
penal institutions often led to them initially 
being adjacent and later merging. 
Legislation also forced the two types of 
prison together. JPs were responsible for 
houses of correction and in 1698 were given 
the additional responsibiliry for building or 
repairing county gaols, a power that they 
had previously had between 1531 and 
1582-3," The 1698 Grok Act also required 
murderers and felons to be held im gaols 
though other types of offenders could be 
held elsewhere. In 1706 felons who had 
committed Шей ar larceny, but had claimed 
Benefit of Clergy, were to be branded and 
gent то û house of correction or workhouse 
tà be kept at hard labour. The use of 
houses of correction for felons who had 
Benefit of Clergy was another important 
мер in their transformation into prisons. 
Houses of correction continued to exist in 
name until the 1365 Prison Act.” 


Crime and punishment in 
the 17th and 18th centuries 


In the 17th and 18th centuries there was a 
continuing belief that crime was rising, 
though modern studies suggest that serious 
violent crime did not rise significantly dur- 
ing this period. ™ However, there was a huge 
increase in the number of offences thar 
attracted the death penalty. In 1603 there 
were fifty capital offences bur by the early 
19th century this number had risen to over 
200. Crimes ranging from murder to minor 
thefts were punished by execution. Capital 
punishment also became a standard pun- 
ishment for new types of crime, including 
destroying turnpikes or cloth in a loom, 
frame-breaking, writing threatening letters, 
and malicious maiming or killing of сапе" 
Although the number of capital crimes rose 


dramatically the number of executions did 
not. This was partly a result af the limited 
policing available to detect crime, but even 
those accused of capital felonies could avoid 
execution in a number of ways. In the early 
17205, 78.9 per cent of capital sentences led 
to executions, but by the 17305 this had 
dropped to 38.1 per cent, apparently as a 
direct result of the increased use of trans- 
portation after the 1718 Act.” Felons who 
escaped execution by claiming Benefit of 
Clergy were branded and imprisoned or 
transported instead. * 

Hanging was the most common method 
of capital punishment. Unril the execution 
of Earl Ferrers in 1759, death was duc то 
asphyxiation bur with the introduction of 
the trapdoor, the neck broke and a swifter 
death occurred." Death may seem sumi- 
cient punishment, bur there were grad- 
ations of execution possible according to the 
crime. Petty treason was punished by being 
drawn on a hurdle before hanging, while 
high treason was punished by being hung, 
drawn, dissembled, castrated, beheaded and 
quartered. Following the passing of the 
1752 Murder Act judges could order that 
executed felons be dissected or hung in 
chains to increase the deterrent effect. This 
was to occur the day after conviction, thus 
removing any chance of appeal. Writers in 
the 18th century advocated increasingly 
harsh additional punishments including 
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breaking on the wheel, whipping to death, 
death by starvation or by rabies. Although 
English executions could be harsh, they 
were tame compared with those carried cut 
in France in which dissection, burning and 
hanging were combined to guarantee max- 
imum suffering by the victim. Although 
most executions were by hanging, peers 
were beheaded and female traiters were 
burnt at the stake. There were also local 
variations of executions such as burial alive 
at Sandwich (Kent), death by drowning at 
Pevensey (East Sussex) and a crude guillo- 
tine at Halifax (West Yorkshire). " 

Death was the ultimate public punish- 
menn bur for lesser offences there was a 
range of other equally public, physical 
punishments. Offenders could be pilloried 
ar placed in stocks, and although they seem 
relatively innocuous penalties, they could 
be fatal. In the winter of 1384 prisoners in 
the stocks in Salisbury died of the cold 
while homosexuals or child molesters in the 
pillory were sometimes stoned to death.” 
Charles Hitchen, convicted of attempted 
sodomy, wore a suit of armour to survive an 
hour in the pillory and paid the under- 
sheriff to keep the mob away. Whipping was 
common, both in public and in a local 
prison, and for sexual offences an offender 
could be taken round a town in à cart!” The 
ducking or cucking stool was also used for 
scolds. These punishments were designed 
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to shame and physically punish an offender, 
but the use of fines for minar offences was 
also a very commen penalty. 

From the end of the 16th century trans- 
portation became a penal option though 
voluntary banishment had been on the 
statute books for infringements of Magna 
Carta.” The first convicts were transported 
to Virginia in 1615 and later to other parts 
of America where labour was required. 
Until 1718 convicts had to arrange their 
cwn transport or were assigned to mer 
chant: who sold them as servants, 
Thereafter the Treasury paid merchants 3 
for every convicr sent from London and the 
Home Counties, while elsewhere similar 
arrangements were made by local courts. 
The firat contract with the Treasury was 
assigned to Jonathan Forward and between 
1718 and 1722 the Crown paid (86,000 for 
transporting 18,000 inmates." 

Although transportation continued until 
the 1770s, it was already being used more 
sparingly before it ceased with the outbreak 
of hostilities against the British Govern- 
ment in America in 1775. This was seen at 
the time as a temporary interruption and 
the response was to pass an Act of 
Parliament in 1776 that authorised the use 
for two years of houses of correction and 
hulka to derain convicts. Transportation to 
America never resumed though the 
Government hoped to revive it following 
the Treaty of Paris in September 1783. In 
August 1786 the Government decided to 
use Botany Bay for transportees, a more 
distant and expensive option. However, 
Australia had the advantages of a healthy 
climate, good agriculture and no large 
native population to resist the settlement. 


Ст 26 January 1788 the first convict mams- 
ports arrived in Australia, and in the next 
#0 years approximately 150,000 prisoners 
were sent there while America in the 18th 
century had received 50,004." 

Following the passing of the 1776 Act 
allowing the use of hulks for the detention 
of convicts а contract was given to Duncan 
Campbell who had been responsible for 
transportation to America since 1772 (Fig 
1.11). Campbell provided his own ship, the 
Tumia, which was a 260-t0n (236-tonne) 
old East Indiaman. The other ship that he 
used was an old frigate, the Geer, and 
both were moored on the Thames, from 
where the inmates could carry out work on 
the shore. Conditions on these hulks were 
extremely harsh. Berween the arrival of the 
first inmate in August 1776 and March 
1778 the rwo ships held 632 prisoners, of 
whom 176 died and 24 escaped. In evi- 
dence to a House of Commons Select 
Committee in 1779 Campbell described 
how he had dispensed with hammocks as 
they were dificult vo sleep in when wearing 
irons," Inmates had to sleep im pairs om 
mats with a rug to cover them, and were fed 
on a poor dier Although established as a 
short-term solution, rhe hulks were not 
abolished when Borany Bay was founded. 
In fact they continued in use until 1857, 
when the last hulk moored at Woolwich, the 
Defence, waa closed." During the eighty 
years thar hulks were in use, they were 
moored in dockyards on the Thames, and at 
Chatham (Kent), Sheerness (Kent), 
Portsmouth (Hampshire) and Plymouth 
{Devon}. They were also employed in 
colonies such as Gibraltar, Tasmania, 
Bermuda and in the West Indies.” 


Prisons during the 
17th and 18th centuries 


Although JPs were granted powers to 
rebuild prisons in 1698, they were mot 
obliged to repair or rebuild their gaols, 
Therefore before the late 18th century few 
new prisons were built. By the 1770s more 
than thirty major prisons were still located 
in the increasingly decaying remains of 
medieval castles, while smaller prisons were 
still housed in city gates and old fortified 
buildings. Cloucester's county gaol had 
been in the castle since the later had eeased 
to be used as a fortress in the 15th eenrurv, 
and in 1572 the sheriff established the right 
TO use the inner yards and the surviving 
buildings of the castle. In reality it was only 
the keep that survived, vet in 1683 Thomas 
Baskerville desertbed it as “the best in 
England, so that if 1 were forced to ро to 
prison and make my choice I would come 
hither'," At Liverpool (Merseyside) "The 
Tower’ was in part of the remains of a 15th- 
century house.” It was founded in 1737 
when the Corporation obtained a 99-year 
lease and imported grilles and gates from 
the previous prison to make the building 
secure, It remained in use unti] 1811. 
Although there are references to repairs 
and enlargements of prisons in castles, the 
county gaol at York Castle, built between 
1701 and 1705, was а unique construction 
programme (Pig 1.121." It is a rare example 
of a prison built immediately after the 1698 
Gaol Act and in scale it was the largest gaol 
built before the 1770s. It is U-shaped in 
Plan with rooms in the three ranges, many 
of which were subdivided into cells by the 
early 19th century. The fragmented internal 
layout is not evident from the grand 
baroque exteriör, Нот Banc pilasters 
are grouped in rwo pairs to form an accent 
in the centre of the south range, which is 
topped by a large clock and cupola. Both 
projecting wings have large curved pedi- 
ments, similar to those used on Robert 
Hooke’s Bethlem Hospital in London 
(1674-6) or Wren and Hawksmoor’s King 
William Block at the Royal Hospital 
Greenwich (1698-1728). A local architect, 
Wiliam Wakefield, may have designed the 
building, but thes 15 not certain." Ihe тайш 
ence of Hawksmoor and Vanbrugh may be 
particularly significant, as nearby Castle 
Howard was in progress at the time that the 
York prison was being buit. Mo other 
prison was erected in England їп this style 
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and the architect at York would have had no 
previous large, purpose-built prisen on 
which to base his design. Therefore, its 
similarity pto contemporary grand hospiral 
design is probably a result of the architect 
being forced to look ro another гуре of insti- 
tution for inspiration. Contemporary hos- 
pital forms also influenced the other grand 
I Sth-cenrury prison, Newgate, but from the 
I TED onwards prison architects embarked 
on a separate lime of architectural develop- 
ment that separated their designs from 
other clusses of instimanion, 

Asin the Middle Ages prisons alû occu- 
pied urban buildings, often near the mar- 
ketplace. By 1705 the gaol in Banbury 
(Oxfordshire) was in an early V7th-century 
building on the marketplace that it shared 
with the Blue Coat School, In 1817 it was 
able to expand when the school vacated the 
top floors." The old gaol at Buckingham on 
Market Hill was built in 1748 at a reputed 
cost of £7,000 to Viscount Cobham of 
Stowe, and resembles a small castle, a clear 
salute to the origins of many gaols. As [ate 
as the 1780s prisons were still being built 
on the marketplace, such as the small one 
erected in 1783 behind the new Shambles 
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at Bewdley (Worcestershire). Another small 
prison was built at King's Lynn (Norfolk) in 
1784 to designs by William Tuck (Fig 1.13). 
While the architecture of the gaol at 
Buckingham marked it as а prison, only the 
decorative panel containing chains above the 
door of the building at King's Lynn indicated 
that this was a prison. The link between 
prisons and the marketplace also occurs in 
Scotland, where prisons were frequently 
housed in the vollbooth or townhouse.” 
Prisons were also located on the main 
Streets of a town and externally were fre- 
quently similar in scale and appearance to 
adjacent large domestic buildings. The town 


ra 


gaol at Sandwich is a timber-framed build- 
ing refronted in brick in the 17th century 
(Fig 1.14). It lies beside the churchyard 
of St Peter's Church and is surrounded by 
similar-sized domestic buildings. The county 
gaol and house of correction at Aylesbury in 
the 18th century were on a plot behind the 
sessions house, which stands on the market- 
place. Plans were drawn up in 1720 for a 
new prison and work began in 1722. 
Building works ceased after гать years due 
to a lack of funds and the gaol and court- 
house were not completed until 1740. Plans 
drawn up in 1817 show that the buildings 
were arranged around à series of yards (Fig 
1.15). They appear to have been solidly 
built but were small and haphazard in plan. 
А plan of the city gaol at Worcester shows a 
long irregular plot extending back from 
Friar Street with two blocks on the street 
front that are labelled *prison',* The yard 
behind is the *Felon's Yard" and beyond this 
there is a pair of gaolers" houses. Behind 
these houses was a debtors’ yard and as no 
debtors’ accommodation was specified it is 
likely that they were housed within one ar 
both of the gaoler's houses. 

The most common type of prison built in 
the 17th and 18th centuries was the lockup, 
а small secure building to detam disorderly 
individuals for short periods. Typically, it was 
а single room theugh some, such as those at 
Bradford-on-Avon (Wiltshire), Swaffham 
Prior (Cambridgeshire) or Burwell (Cam- 
bridgeshire), contained two small cells. 
Architecturally, lockups could be simple, 


secure, square blocks conanructed of readily 
available local building materials. However, 
in some places they were treated ns lavish 
centrepieces im the heart of the village and 
were circular or polygonal їп plan. At 
Wheatkey (Oxfordshire) there is a small 
pyramidal lockup while at Lingfield (Surrey) 
"The Cage’ was built in 1773 beside the 
I5th-century cross in the heart of the village 
(Figs 1.16 and 1.17). To prevent escape 
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through the roof, some were built with elib- 
orate stone domes and the result could be a 
highly decorative, pepper-pot appearance, as 
at Castle Cary (Somerset) or Box (Wilshire) 
(Fig 1.18). In some lockups beds were 
included as part of the structure, as at 
Steeple Ashton (Wiltshire). The Bradford- 
on-Avon building ts a rare example of a two- 
cell lockup on a bridge with iron bedsteads 
and, very unusually, a chimney (Fig 1.19). 
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By the middle of the 18th century the 
scale of new prisons was becoming larger 
as the general population. of the country 
grew, although they were mo more sophisti- 
cated in plan than their predecessors. In 1736 
Parliument agreed to the erection of a new 
county gaol for the Western Division of Kent 
at Maidstone but it took ten years for the 
prison to be completed,” It had a street 
frontage 160i (8.8m) long and the plot 
behind was 156i (47.5m) deep. The centre 
part was the keeper's house while the pair 
of taller flanking wings held felona and 
debrors separately. In September 1770 the 
Corporation of Bath approved the design of 
a new prison by Thomas Warr Atwood thar 
was needed because the old one was to be 
demolished to clear the approach to Шата 
Pulteney's proposed bndge to Bathwick 
(Fig 1.20)." The foundation stone was laid 
on 7 May 1772 and the building was com- 
pleted by the end of 1773. The prison com- 
sisted of a three-storeyed front block above a 
full-height basement, with two wings running 
back from either end of the front range. The 
front block has survived though ir has mow 
been converted inro flu [ts architectural 
style is similar to other large townhouses built 
in Bath ar rhe same dare. Ar the other end of 
the county, Westmmorland County Gaal was 
also being rebuilt on a new site in Appleby 
(Cumbria) (Pig 1.21). h was designed by 
Robert Fothergill and completed in 1771. 
Like the gaol at Bath it в in an architectural 
style comparable to local domestic buildings, 
but in keeping with Westmorland's vernacular 
style it i$ a small, two-storeyed, double- 
pile house, Originally the gaol itself, it soon 
became the gaoler's house and later a police 
station, its current function. 

The new gaols built during the third 
quarter of the 18ih century were not only 
larger than their predecessors bur also 
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provided better accommodation. The house 
of correction at Wakefield (West Yorkshire) 
was founded in 1594 and berween 1764 
and 1770 was rebuilt to designs by John 
Carr." It was ап H-plan block with a long 
main range of seven bays with decorative 
blind arcades om the ground floor (Fig 
1.223. The accommodation in the 1760s 
prison can be deduced from the plans pre- 
pared from abour 1817 ro 1819 for its 
enlargement (see Chapter 3). These show 
that the ground floor had two large rooms 
and a broad corridor im the central range 
with seventeen cells in each wing. The first 
floor had a similar number of cells in the 
wings while the central range was divided 
into cells flanking a passage with a stair 
in the centre of the range. The cells were 
probably created їп 1786 when some ori- 
ginal rooms were subdimided und a second 
block was added to the south of the site. 
At Chelmsford the gaol had been in a 
former inn on the south side of the River 
Can since 1659 but by January 1768 a 
commirnee of the Quarter Sessions had 
condemned ir as Bevond repair and recom- 
mended a change of site. After considerable 
debate а new site at Moulsham was chosen 
and an Act of Parliament was passed in 
April 17702" Although George Dance 
the younger had initially been involved in 
the selection of the site, it was a design 
by William Hillyer, County Surveyor for 
Essex, that was chosen in October 1770. 
Work did not commence until 1773 due to 
local disputes over the choice of site and 
the new prison was not completed until 
March 1776, It provided separate accom- 
modation for debtors, felons and women in 
two square blocks at the rear of the site 
and in rooms arranged along the sides of 
the vard.^' One of the blocks has thicker 
walls than the rest of the complex suggesting 
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that an carlier building was reused. The 
accommodation was à mixture of small 
cells and larger rooms, and at the rear of 
the site there were a chapel, infirmary and 
beerhouse. Though the first two were to be 
key features of reformed prisons in the late 
18th century, reformers frowned upon the 
presence of alcohol in a prison, The strect 
front of the new prison was that of a neat 
modern public building bur behind it the 
blocks were arranged haphazardly around 
a courtyard thar may have been subdivided 
into three to accommodate cach category 
separately. | 
The final and grandest prison built 
before the full impact of late 18th-century 
penal reform was Newgate in London (Figs 
1.23 and 1.24). Like Moulsham it had a 
dignified public face behind which felons, 
debtors and female inmates were incarcer- 
ated separately, bur Newgate was on a huge 
scale, comparable with contemporary hos- 
pitals rather than prisons, It was so large 


because of the population that it had to 
serve, acting both as a gaol for the City of 
London and as a national prison. This new 
building was the last in a series built on the 
same site. The previous one was refronted 
in 1630-1 and after being damaged by the 
Great Fire of London it was patched up and 
repaired or rebuilt by Robert Hooke in 
1672. In 1726 the City of London acquired 
two houses beside the south side of the 
gatehouse and used this site, known as the 
Press Yard, to build cells for condemned 
prisoners, Ну the 1750& the need for 
improvements to the prison was recognised 
and in 1752 Dr Hales installed ап air- 
ventilator system, driven by a windmill on 
the roof of the building ™ In 1755 the City 
decided to rebuild the prison but this 
scheme was dropped in 1757 when the 
Government refused to contribute money. 
However, three architecîs had already 
prepared designs. George Dance senior 
envisaged a prison with three courtyards 
and incorporated a wide gate for Newgate 
Street," The sessions house was to be sep- 
arated from the prison by a yard. The build- 
ings had no windows to the street, all light 
and ventilation coming from the court. 
yards. William Jones proposed a scheme 
with a similar plan. He also envisaged the 
retention of a gare within the complex, but 
allowed small slit windows in the external 
elevations, in keeping with its castellated 
style. A third scheme by Isaac Ware of 1755 
does nor survive. 

A fire led to the rebuilding of the Press 
Yard in 1762 and in 1767 the overall recom- 
struction scheme was revived when George 
Dance senior was appointed as the surveyor, 
Due to his ill health his son, George Dance 
junior, succeeded him as surveyor in 
February 1769. The plans of the new 
scheme survive and John Howard published 
the ground-floor plan in the first edition of 
The State of the Prisons in 1777. It was simi- 
lar in concept to Dances earlier proposal in 
that both schemes intended to incorporate 
the Press Yard cells and envisaged grouping 
the accommedation around three court- 
yards, However, the later plan removed the 
need to incorporate a gate in the building 
by moving the site of the prison to the 
south. The early plan was more cellular than 
the later опе bur the 1769 plan placed more 
emphasis on facilities such as the chapel 
and kitchen. Both schemes used heavy 
classical forms and omitted any sort of 
windows in the ouside elevations, 
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The foundation stone of the new prison 
was laid on 31 May 1770, the sessions house 
was completed by 1774, and the whole 
complex was finished by 1780. On 6 June 
1780 the Gordon Rioters attacked Newgate 
to liberate captured comrades, resulting in 
serious damage. The prison had been 
expected to cost £50,000, bur £52,000 
had been spent by 1778 when Parliament 
granted a further £40,000. The riot damage 
led to an extra (£30,000 being spent, an 
indication of the severity of the incident. 
Repairs were completed in 1783, when 
public executions were transferred from 
Tyburn to Newgate.'* 

Although Newgate was a monumental 
architectural presence in the City of London, 
its plan was very backward in terms of penal 
reform. Designed in 1769, bur using ideas 
equally appropriate to prisons of twenty years 
earlier, it suffered from being conceived 


before the reforming ideas of the mid-1 770s 
had been absorbed. Although inmates were 
broadly separated by category, the provision of 
a series of large rooms around yards allowed 
only limited segregation. Ventilation and 
light were restricted due to the absence of 
openings in the outside elevations of the build- 
ings, while the buildings all being grouped 
together further inhibited the flaw of air. 

John Howard said of the new prison thar 
"Мапу inconveniences of the old Gaol are 
avoided in this new one: bur it has some 
manifest errors", ^ He was to spend the last 
years of his life trying to correct these 
errors and to establish new standards for 
the design of prison buildings and the 
treatment of prisoners. Although he was not 
the first writer to offer ideas for improving 
prisons, he was the first to provide quantifi- 
able, systematic evidence of the problems 
and practical solutions, 
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Prisons in the Late Eighteenth Century 


Early prison reformers 


In the century before Howards work a 
series of publications, reparts and inquiries 
described the conditions in prison, though 
it was rare that any practical action resulted. 
Moses Pitt published a pamphler, The Cry 
of rhe Oppressed, in 1691 in which he 
described the use of heavy irons, starvation 
and poor hygiene in the Fleet Prison.' In 
1702 Dr Thomas Bray, one of the founders 
of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge (SPCR), published 
An Essay Towards ve Reformation of Metzgate 
and Other Prisons in and about London.’ He 
found that Newgate was a den of iniquity in 
which there was no separation between 
male and female inmates, and between old 
incorrigible prisoners and new arrivals. 
Prisoners were swearing, gaming and blas- 
pherning, and there was unlimited access to 
strong liquor. Religious worship was neg- 
lected and staff connived with the inmates 
rather than controlled them. As well as 
describing the conditons he suggested ways 
in which Newgate and prisons in general 
could be reformed. He recommended thar a 
beter type of person should be appointed 
аз the gaoler and a minister should also be 
provided. Both should be salaried, with fees 
only being levied from inmates for special 
lodgings, diets or allowances. Clergymen 
should be ‘sober pious Divines’ and should 
be ‘by no means of the younger sort’. All 
prisoners were to pray daily, and sermons. 
were to be preached twice on every Sunday. 
Officers were to be accountable to the gaol- 
er and they were to prevent swearing and 
blaspheming and control the availability of 
strong liquor. Men and women were to be 
separated, and he favoured the provision of 
single cells, similar to those at Bethlem 
Hospital. 

In 1727 Bray was involved with relief 
work at Whitechapel Gaol and during the 
1720s he forged links with James Edward 
Oglethorpe, who had become aware of 


conditions in the Fleet where a friend was 
imprisoned for debt. Unable to pay the 
required fecs he had been confined in a 
hause where smallpox was raging. A Select 
Committee was established ro examine con- 
ditions at the Fleet and Marshalsea and 
although the gaaler, RBambridge, and some of 
his subordinates were dismissed there was no 
general improvement in conditions,’ William 
Hay, who introduced unsuccessful balls to 
improve poor relief in March. 1736 and 
February 1737, also proposed reforms of 
local gaols and bridewells. In 1753 
Oglethorpe lobbied for another committee 
to investigate the King’s Bench and in the 
17306 there was some amelioration in the 
conditions for debtors. Henry Fielding 
became a JP for Middlesex and Westminster 
in 1748 and this prompted his interest in 
both criminal law and poor-law reform.* In 
1753, in conjunction with the architect 
Thomas Gibson, he produced a plan for a 
combined prison, house of correction and 
workhouse in which 3,000 male paupers, 
2,000 female paupers and 1,000 convic 
could be accommodared.* It consisted of a 
serie of courtyards surrounded by narrow 
blocks with tall ground-floor arcades, similar 
to other гурех of public building (Fig 2.1). 
Fielding and Gibson may have had n 
grand scheme, bur Jonas Hanway had а 
vision that was actually realised. Prostitution 
was a major problem in lBth-century 
London with an estimated 3,000 women at 
work and 3,000 deaths per year from ven- 
ereal disease. In 1750 Robert Dingley pro- 
posed that Hanway join him in founding a 
magdalen house, but Hanway only agreed to 
support the idea in 1758. They rented a 
house in Prescot Street, Goodman's Fields, 
and received the first cight women on 10 
August 1758. By 31 March 1761 there were 
ninety-cight women in the house and by 
1786, 2,415 women had passed through 
it. Only а small proportion of these women 
returned to the streets. The regime was 
frugal and the women were to spend their 
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ime working or in religious reflection.* 
In 1776 Hanwuy published айгай. in 
Irnprisonment in which he expanded his ideas 
om the role of religious contemplation in 
reforming prisoners. He favoured absolute 
solitude, extending this even to the chapel, 
which was to have a series of single stalls. In 
promoting absolute solitude he was follow- 
ing ideas that Bishop Joseph Butler had put 
forward as early as 1740.' Howard recom- 
mended separation by night and limited 
association by day, and most prisons 
followed this congregate system in the late 
lth and early 19h centuries, However, 
it was Hanway's ideas that were to be revived 
in the Third Report of the Prison Inspectors 
that propagated the separate system." This 
systemi was adopted in the model prison ar 
Pentonville in 1842 and although Hanway 
would not have recognised its architecture, 


he would have seen his ideas reflected in the 
strict solitude and silence of the prison. 

Although Hanway was to be highly 
influential in the 1830s, it was ‘the judicious 
marquis’, Cesare Beccana, who had a more 
immediate impact." In 1764 he published 
der Delt e delle Pene, which was translated 
into English in 1767 as Chr Cranes amd 
Риніт, At the heart of his argument 
was his support for using punishments to 
reduce crime and making them selective 
and proportional to the offence. The deter- 
rent value lay in the certainty that the crim- 
inal would suffer a punishment, as much as 
i harshness. Punishments should affect 
the mind rather than the body, and for max- 
imum effect they should be exacted as soon 
as possible after the crime. He opposed tor- 
ture as the confessions obtained through it 
were unreliable, but he favoured corporal 
punishment for assaults. However, he did 
not support capital punishment as he 
believed that it only provided an example of 
savagery, though he accepted that it might 
be used for criminals who were n threat to 
society.” Beccaria had a clear influence on 
writers such as William Blackstone and 
William Eden, Blackstone was the author of 
the Commentaries on the Lows af England, 
which was published in four volumes 
berween 1765 and 1769. He believed that 
punishment should be employed to prevent 
repetition of a crime and to reform the 
offender," Eden, the author of Principier af 
(Criminal Leto in 1772, opposed capital pun- 
ishment as the centrepiece of the legal sys- 
tem, and favoured punishment based on 
public works, He also rejected imprison- 
ment, as he believed that it corrupted the 
inmates." Beccaria also had a major impact 
on John Howard, both directly and through 
his influence on other writers, though his 
only reference to prison was regarding its 
use for detaining prisoners before trial," 
However, Beccaria’s greatest achievement 
was in changing the climate of the debate 
regarding crime and punishment, and it was 
within this new enlightened  armoesphere 
that Howard's reforming ideas could have 
an impact. 


John Howard 


John Howard, born 2 September 1726, was 
the son of а partner in an upholstery and 
carpet business in London who also owned 
property at Enfield and Lower Clapton 
and at Cardington (Bedfordshire) (Fig 2.2). 


His mother died when he was 5 years old 
and although he was frail as a child he was 
sent away ro school in Hertford. Around 
1739 he went to Dr Eames' Fund 
Academy, a dissenting college in London, 
but by 1741 his father had arranged for him 
to be apprenticed to a grocer. On his 
father's death in 1742 he bought out his 
indentures and after renovating his house in 
Clapton he went on a 2-year-long grand 
tour. Afer his return in 1748 he moved to 
Stoke Newington and around 1750 he teak 
up lodgings їп the house of Mrs Sarah 
Lardeau (or Loidoire), whom he married 
on 15 October 1753. Following her death 
on 10 November 1755 he travelled to 
Portugal in January 1756 but en route was 
captured by a French privateer, After a 
short period in prison, and two months оп 
parole in à house in France, he returned to 
England in exchange for a French officer. 
On his return to England he resided at 
Cardington, where he met Henrietta Leeds 
and married her on 25 April 1758. When 
she fell ill, they moved for three years to the 
Mew Forest bur by 1762 they had returned 
to Cardington. Howard's son, also John, 
was born on 27 March 1765 but Неппепа 
died four days later. In the 1760s he built 
cottages, provided schooling and work for 
the inhabitants of the village bur with 
his election to the office of High Sheriff 
of Bedfordshire in 1773 his life changed 
forever." 

As Sheriff, he was responsible for the 
management of the county gaol, He dis- 
covered that prisoners were being detained 
after being found innocent or after complet- 
ing their sentence until they paid a discharge 
fee." Therefore he applied to the Justices to 
appoint a salaried gaoler to allow the aboli- 
tion of fees, but they insisted that he provide 
a precedent for this. In search of опе he 
visited neighbouring counties where he 
discovered "scenes of calamity, which I grew 
daily more and more anxious to alleviate". By 
4 March 1774, when he attended the House 
of Commons to give evidence in support of 
legislation being introduced by Alexander 
Popham, MP for Taunton, he had already 
visited many parts of England. The result was 
tiwo Acts of Parliament. The Discharged 
Prisoners Act 1774 abolished discharge fees 
and substituted payments from the mites, up 
to a maximum of 13% 4d for each inmate 
released." The Health of Prisoners Act 1774 
was the first concerted attempt ar improving 
the physical conditions of prisons, although it 
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was frequently ignored.” It ordered that the 
walls and ceilings of cells and wards should 
be scraped and whitewashed once a year. 
They were to be regularly washed and con- 
tantly supplied with air by means of hand 
ventilators. Separate rooms were to be pro- 
vided for sick prisoners and baths were to be 
introduced inte prisons, An experienced sur- 
geen or apothecary was to be appointed 
and all the provisions of the Act were to be 
painted on a board ro be hung in a com- 
spicueus part of euch prison. 

Although Howard could have ceased his 
journeys, content with his immediate impact 
on legislation, he continued to travel 
throughout England and Ireland until 
March 1775, when he went on his first visit 
to Éuropean prisons. In total he made seven 
journeys around Europe reaching os far as 
Moscow, Constantinople, Lisbon and 
Malta and between these longer wipe he 
continued to visit British prisons. The result 
of these journeys was published in 1777 as 
The State of the Prius, and revised editions 
appeared in 1780, 1784 and 1791. The 
appendix was published in 1780 and 1784, 
while his An Account of the Principal 
Lazaretter in Europe was published in 1789 
and 1791, Although published in Howard's 
name alone, his books seem to have been 
the result of co-operation with a number of 
colleagues. His notes appear to have been 
corrected and organised by a friend, pos- 
sibly Richard Denshaw, who had been a 
fellow pupil at Dr Earnes's academy, while 
another former pupil, Dir Richard Price, 
may have assisted with the tables and statis- 
tics. The choice of Mr Eyres at Warrington 
as his publisher may have been due to his 
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proximity to another friend and his earliest 
biographer, Dr John Aikin, who helped 
Howard with the final editing of the text." 

Howard's last journey began on 7 July 
1789, a week before the storming of the 
Bastille, a building he had visited a few years 
before. He travelled along the Baltic coast to 
St Petershurg and Moscow. By January 1790 
he had moved on to Kherson, near the 
Crimea, where he died on 20 January 1790 
of camp fever (typhus) the same disease that 
he had previously proved resistant to 
throughout his hundreds of visits ra prisons. 

Howard's reputation was comiderable bw 
the time of his death and his loss was widely 
and deeply felt. A measure of this is that the 
commemorative statue by John Bacon RA, 
unveiled on 23 February 1796 in 5t Paul's, was 
the first ever admitted into the cathedral and 
the announcement of his death in the London 
Gasem was a unique honour for a civilian 
(Fig 2.3)." Four years before his death, while 
on his sixth European voyage, a scheme for a 
monument in his honour was suggested 
without his knowledge and by 22 November 
1786 £1,418 17s ба had been raised." 
Throughout 1786 the pages of the Слепота s 
Муатта contained letters paving tribute te 
Howard and offering subscriptions towards the 
monument, Angulus wrote in May that he was 
a 'Consumate [sic] Philanthropist who has sû 
fully demonstrated, that indeed nothing 
human is alien from him” An even more 
enthusiastic anonymous correspondent writing 
on 19 July described Howard as a ‘Friend to 
Nature’ and provided a table to show how he 
fitted into humanity: 


Scale of Beings, or of Merit 
GOD: 


Friend to Nature: 
Tyrannicide: 
Man of Honour: 
Honest Man: 
PLAIN LABOURER: 
EKnave Secular: 
Saint: 
Statesman 
Hero: 
DEVIL.” 


Although a number of the contributors 
to the monument fund wished ro remain 
anonymous, many recorded their appreci- 
ation, including some [Ps whom Howard had 
inspired to rebuild their prisons. Sir Thomas 
Beevor from Norfolk wrote to the editor on 
14 June 1786 while a letter from John Call of 
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Cornwall offering 5 guineas was published in 
August 1786." Other enthusiastic contribu- 
tors included Sir Robert Taylor and James 
Neild, and Dr Letom, who contributed 10 
guiness. Howard objected to the idea of a 
monument and the money was mot spent 
until after his death when it met part of the 
cost of the St Paul's statue, Bacon was also 
responsible for another monument to 
Howard, the small bust in the gable of the 
gatehouse at HMP Shrewsbury (rer Fig 2.2). 


Howard's ideas on prisons 


John Howard's The State of the Prisons system- 
atically documented the conditions in 
England's prisons for the first time, amd the 
comprehensive, detailed nature of his work 
provided inrefutable evidence for the need for 
reforms, His book contained a section entitled 
"Proposed Improvements in the Structure and 
Management of Prisons’ that Members of 
Parliament (MPs) and [Ps could use as a guide 
for reforming prisons. He advocated that the 
site should be airy, perhaps on a hill, but with 
a nearby river or brook that would not flood 
the site, The gaoler should be a good and sober 
man who lived in the prison and was constant= 
ly at home. Like the gamer, the chaplain and 
surgeon should receive a salary as fees would 
be abolished. To explain his architectural ideas 
Howard provided *A Plan for a County Gaol’ 
(Fig 2.4). It included a series of square ar 
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rectangular blocks containing uccommodarion 
for male and female felons, male debtors and 
young criminals, Each category of inmate 
had his or her own yard. At the heart of the 
complex was the gaoler'& house, which also 
contained accommodation for male debtors. 
Male felons and young criminals shared a 
single block that was subdivided by a central 
wall. Ag the rear of the site were an infirmary 
and chapel, All the buildings, except the chapel 
and the central part of the block that contained 
the gaoler's house, had vaulted open arcades 
on the ground floor. These served as an exer- 
cise area in wet weather and improved the cir- 
culation of air. The blocks illustrated beside the 


plan had wo storeys of sleeping cells above the 
arcudes, The buildings were to be fireproofed 
with vaulted cells and every inmate was to have 
a separate sleeping cell. Each prison should 
have paved wards for case of cleansing and 
large baths and ovens for sterilising clothing 
should also be provided. Inmates were to have 
clean shirts twice a week and materials were to 
be provided to keep the prison clean. Sewers 
were bo be located beneath the courts, not the 
buildings and “No stable, hogcote or dunghill 
should be suffered in the court’. He recom- 
mended an appropriate diet for inmates and 
advocated the elimination of fighting, quar- 
relling, gaming, liquor and abusive language,” 
In a plea to those who would read his book, 
Howard stated that ‘I am mot an advocate 
for an extravagant and profuse allowance to 
prisoners, I plead only for necessaries'.? 

At the heart of Howard's ideas was the 
belief that each inmate should have their 
own sleeping cell, Precedents for cellular 
accommodation existed both im England 
and on the Continent, Cells were included 
in some carly prisons to hold small num- 
bers of inmates who had to be separate 
from the rest of the population, particularly 
condemned prisoners. At Newgate, the 
condemned cells in the Press Yard were 
rebuilt in 1762. Cella had also been a 
feature of Carthusian charterhouses and 
had been adopted in some almshouses by 
the 17th century.” Robert Hooke designed 
the new Bethlem Hospital (1675-6) to 
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accommodate 120 patients in blocks that 
comprised galleries from which a line of 
cells opened.” The cells measured 12ft біп. 
by Bft (3.8 х 2.4m) and were lit by small, 
unglazed windows, set high in rhe walls. 
Most inmates remained in their cells day 
and night, and only a few of them were 
allowed ‘the liberty of the gallery’. St Luke's 
Hospital for Lunatics in London, which was 
established in 1750, had a similar arrange- 
ment of cells. 

Systematic cellular accommodation was 
first adopted in prison designs on the 
Continent during the 18th century. Boys in 
the house af correction in the celebrated 
Ospedale San Michele in Rome, dedicated 
in 1704, were held in separate cells flanking 
a central corridor that was open from the 
floor to the roof (Fig 2.5). This building 
has obvious echoes in the great Victorian 
prisons, bur it had little influence on the 
architecture of Howard's day. He did not 
visit Rome until 1778, after the appearance 
of the first edition of Te State of the Prizes, 
and therefore had no personal experience 
of it when drafting his book, Shortly after 
visiting Rome he visited Milan where he 
saw La Casa di Correzione being built 
which also included cells in it plan. In 
1775 Howard had visited Ghent where he 
saw а prison with systematic cellular 
accommodation for the first time ar the 
Maison de Force (Fig 2.6). 


Horsham, Bodmin and 
gentlemen architects 


Howard's impact on prison reform did not 
have to wait for the appearance of the first 
edition of The Stare of ne Prisons in 1777. In 
1775 the 3rd Duke of Richmond had begun 
to oversee the reconstruction of the country 
gaol at Horsham (West Sussex), the first 
purpose-built fully cellular prison erected in 
Britain. Regrettably, it was demolished in 
1&45 and original design drawings do not 
appear to survive." However, orders of the 
committee responsible for building the 
prison give a clear idea abour its construc- 
tion. There are also two later plans of the 
prison, one of which was prepared as part of 
a programme to enlarge it." 

The first entry in the Order Book dates 
from 2 October 1775 by which time the owt- 
line and many details of the project had been 
prepared. The prison building was to be 
1320 (40,2m) long and 32% (9.8m) wide. 
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It was to be detached from any other build- 
ings and would be ser within a series of 
yards, А 20ft-high (6.1m) perimeter wall 
would surround the whole site and a separate 
building would contain a chapel, infirmary 
and gaoler’s accommodation. The site, on 
the morth side of East Street, had been 
identified and the Duke of Richmond had 
already prepared the design. William Ride, 
the duke's surveyor, was assigned f21 1s tà 
draw up the plans and the description of the 
design. Thomas and Edward Griffiths were 
to receive £3,560 for the building work. 
Work on Horsham County Gaol continued 
until 2 August 1779 when the Sheriff of the 
county was ordered ro take possession of it 
and new rules were established. The gaaler 
was to be paid £100 per year and received a 
house and garden in exchange for a bond 
with a penalty of £200, The gaoler had to 
appoint nurnkeys and to guarüntee thar no 
fewer than two were always on duty. Stalf 
were forbidden to sell goods to inmates and 
turnkeys had to sleep in rooms provided in 
the prison. Debtors and felons were sep- 
arated and women onginally occupied the 
debtors” end of the prison. In the felons’ 
wing serious criminals were to be held on а 
different floor from more minor offenders. 
All inmates were to be kept separate at night, 
each being provided with a sleeping cell chat 
measured 10 by 7ft by 9ft high (3.1 x 2.1 
X 2.7m)." The ground floor of the prison 
consisted of open vaulted arcades that acted 
as dayroorns and workshops. In total forty 
inmates could be housed in the prison. 

A gentleman also designed another carly 
prison inspired by Howard. In 1779 John 
Call published a copy of his design for 
Bodmin Country Gaol in Cornwall, which 
he dedicated to John Howard (Fig 2.7). He 
claimed that the gaol was “Designed by & 
Executed under the Direction of John Call 
Esq. one of the Justices of the County 
I779", However, û copy of an indenture 
dated 1 November 1777 reveals that the 
‘architects’ were Philip Stowey and Thomas 
Jones of Exeter." Call is listed as one of the 
magistrates who was making the contract 
with them. They were to be paid £3,165 for 
the work, a sum implying that they were to 
erect the building. Call served as a military 
engineer in India from 1750 to 1769. He 
returned то England in 1770, married 
Philadelphia Battie in 1772 and undertook 
the reconstruction of Whiteford House at 
Callington, Cornwall, in about 1775. 
Photographs taken before im demolition in 
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1913 show that it was a medium-size house, 
suitable for a fashionable provincial gentle- 
man. With his engineering background 
there is no reason to doubt that he may have 
been the architect of his house and Bodmin 
County Gaol, at least in an amareur 
sense. Soowey and Jones probably added 
detail] and executed the work ar Bodmin, 
apparently rhe arrangement thar occurred 
at Horsham. 

An Act of Parliament was passed in 
1778 oo establish the new prison at 
Bodmin.” The Government provided 
£5,000 for the construction while [Ps were 
empowered to raise a further £6,000. The 
Duke of Cornwall was exempted from pav- 
ing any tax for this project, but not his ten- 
ants. The prison closely resembled 
Howard's idealised plan for a county gaol. 
Both had open ground-floor arcades 
designed to be used as workrooms and both 
contained a chapel, an infirmary and 
accommodation for the governor near the 
heart of the complex. The major advances 
in Bodmin's design over Howard's plan are 
in its symmetry and in the related compact- 
ness of the design. The yards were smaller 
and the cell blocks larger, allowing more 
inmates to be held in the available area. 
The greatest difficulty at Bodmin was con- 
structing a regular design on the side of a 
relatively steep hill. In the 1784 edition of 
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The Stave of the Prisons Howard stated that 
he was impressed with the new prison. The 
gaoler's house contained the chapel, and on 
top of the building there were a clock and 
an alarm bell. Each prisoner had his or her 
own cell, measuring Bit 2in. by 3ft Bin. and 
Tht din. high (2.4 x 1.7 x 2.3m), and the 
cell each had a sink, The laws against 
alcohol were observed and the prison was 
said to Һе healthy and clean. 


The National Penitentiary 


Although Howard had an immediate 
impact in Sussex and Cornwall, there was a 
desire for a national solution to the prob- 
lems thar he had encountered, problems 
exacerbated by the cessation of transpor- 
ration. Under rhe Criminal Law Act 1776 
felons who would have been transported to 
America could instead be sent to the hulks 
on the Thames or to houses of correction." 
Hy 1778 it was clear that transportation 
would not resume in the immediate future, 
and William Blackstone and William Eden 
drafted the Hard Labour Bill to create a 
series of nineteen "hard labour houses" for 
groups of counties, ranging in size from 50 
te 900 convicts," This bill failed but a medi- 
fied measure providing for the creation of a 
pair of penitentiaries for male and female 
inmates wae passed in 1779." This Act 


aimed to use a combination of solitary 
confinement at night, hard labour and reli- 
gious instruction to reform inmates and to 
inculcate in them the habits of industry. 
Penitentiarie& were to be created for 600 
men and 300 women, under the control of 
salaried staff. Prisoners would sleep in 
heated single cells measuring a maximum of 
12h by Bit by 116 high (3.7 х 2.4 X 3.6m) 
and a minimum of 100 by 7ft by Oft (3.1 х 
2.1 x 27m) During the day they were 
expected to carry out work ‘of the hardest 
and most servile Kind, in which Drudgery 
is chiefly required ... such as treading in a 
wheel, ar drawing in a Capstern, for turning 
а Mill or other Machine or Engine, sawing 
Stone, polishing Marble, beating Hemp, 
rasping Logwoed, chopping Rags, making 
Cordage’. A small part of the earnings from 
this labour was to be for the benefit of the 
inmate or their family. Prisoners were to 
associate only during labour, divine service, 
mealtimes and during exercise in “large and 
airy yards’. Besides the cell blocks, there 
were to be storehouses, warehouses, work- 
houses, lodging rooms, an infirmary, a 
chapel and a burial ground. Until the 
penitentiaries were completed, felons who 
would hove been transported would con- 
tinue to do hard labour in the hulks or in 
houses of correction. 

Although the Act gives considerable 
detail about the penitentiaries, no site had 
been identified for them and there was по 
architectural design for the buildings. The 
responsibility for translating the legislation 
into reality was vested in a comminmee of 
three supervisors, John Howard, John 
Fothergill MD and George Whately.™ 
Howard and Fothergill favoured a site in 
Islington while Whately preferred one at 
Limehouse.“ Following the death of 
Fothergill and the resignation of Howard, a 
new committee consisting of Sir Gilbert 
Eliot, Sir Thomas Charles Bunbury and 
Thomas Bowdler MD was appointed on 2 
March 1781. They examined a sine at 
Wandsworth Field for the male penitentiary 
bur this was rejected in favour of both 
prisons being on а single B2-acre (33.2- 
hectare) site at Battersea Rise, A competi- 
tion for designs for the new prisons was 
arranged and by 1 January 1782, sixty-three 
entries had been received. 

The results of the competition were 
announced on 23 March 1782. William 
Blackburn wen the £100 prize for his 
design for the male prison while Thomas 
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Leverton came second and won C60, 
Thomas Hardwick won £60 for his scheme 
for the female prison, with George 
Richardson winning the second prize of 
£30. The designs of Blackburn and 
Hardwick were passed to the Lord 
Chancellors Office and approved on 18 
June 1782. The committee received build- 
ing tenders in August and these were sent to 
the Treasury at the end of September. The 
male prison was to cost £149,982 and the 
female £060,370. The Treasury was reluc- 
tant bo fund them. After two rejections of 
the original schemes, the supervising com- 
mittee requested that reduced estimates be 
prepared. On 12 February 1783 the revised 
estimates were presented to Parliament. 
The cost of the male prison had been 
reduced by £30,165 and the female one by 
£14,960, Ir was expected to take five years 
to complete the rwo prisons and work was 
to commence in May 1784. By September 
1785, 200 convicts were to be living on the 
site, Working on the construction of the rest 
of the prison and each year a further 200 
inmates were to be added. 

Work did not begin in 1784 and despite 
efforts to revive the idea in the 1790s, it 
took until the construction of Millbank in 
the early 19th century (see Chapter 3) for a 
national penitentiary to be realised. 
However, the Penitentiary Act did affect the 
future development of prisons. It estab- 
lished a regime based on separate sleeping 
cells with limited association during the 
day, the system employed in most prisons 
until the 1840s. It described the central role 
of labour and religion in the reformation 
and deterrence of inmates. It also led to a 
number of penitentiaries in counties and 
through the architectural competition it 
introduced William Blackburn as the lead- 
ing architect of penal architecture. 
Although the buildings were never erected, 
the Act provided the most comprehensive 
statement of the ideas that Howard and 
other reformers had campaigned for in the 
1770s, ideas that were to be adopted at a 
local level in the 1780s. Howard had 
resigned from the committee supervising 
the penirentiaries but he became involved 
with local prison-construction projects all 
over England, frequently in conjunction 
with Blackburn, These two men were to 
help establish a reformed prison system in 
most pars of England and were to be 
involved with many reconstruction pro- 
grammes until their deaths in 1790. 
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Local initiatives 


Although a few counties had begun to 
rebuild their prisons during the 1770s, most 
local initiatives were delayed until the second 
half of the 17805, This was partly due to a 
continuing belief that transportation. would 
resume and partly hecause of an expectation 
that the penirenriaries would provide a cen- 
tral government solution to crime that would 
not burden the local ratepayers. In the early 
17805 there was an upsurge in crime caused 
by rising unemployment, trade. depression, 
demobilised soldiers, a rise in food prices and 
a decline in wages." By the autumn of 1784 
the Home Secretary had recognised that: 
"The great Number of Felons under sentence 
of Transportation, who are mow in confine- 
ment in the Kingdom, have rendered the 
condition of the Gaols extremely alarming. 
... All eur gaols are overglutted ... and half 
the British navy, converted into justitin gal- 
leys, would scarce suffice to contain. all our 
English penitents." 

The Transportation Act was passed in 
1784 although the Government had no suit- 
able site for transportees until Botany Вау 
was chosen in 1786." However, it also recog- 
nised that part of the solution was to develop 
improved and enlarged houses of correction 
and county шап at home. In 1781 Thomas 
Gilbert published his Plas for the Better Relief 
and Employment of the Poor which advocated 
that JPs should investigate their bridewells, 
and replace those that proved unsuitable," 
He translated his ideas inte bills for regulat- 
ing workhouses and houses of correction. 
His Relief of the Poor Bill which he 
regarded as a ‘temporary expedient’, passed 
into Jaw in 1782, Ir allowed neighbouring 
parishes to group together for poor-law 
purposes and то set up a poor house under а 
board of guardians. The able-bodied who 
were willing to work were to be emploved by 
the parish outside the workhouse; those 
unwilling to work were to be punished, if 
necessary in a house of correction. His bill on 
houses af correction was first introduced inta 
the House of Commons on 1 June 1781. 
After redrafting in December 1781, it finally 
received its royal assent on 1 July 1782," 
It required the Quarter Sessions to appoint 
one or more Justices to inspect their houses 
ef correction and recommend how they 
could be alrered or rebuilt to improve them. 
They were to furnish them and provide 
looms, mill, and other tools ro enforce 
hard labour, Half the profits were to be given 


to the inmates on their discharge and the 
keeper was to receive a salary and a share of 
the earnings. A second Act introduced by 
Gilbert and passed in 1784 ordered JPs 
to inspect their houses of correction if they 
had not already done so, and outlined a 
series of measures to raise money for their 
recometruction.” 

Under the 1698 Gaol Act, JPs had 
powers to build and repair guols in their 
counties but there was a need for new legis- 
lation to reiterate and amend this. Sir Cecil 
Wray introduced a bill on 1 May 1783, 
which after amendments in the House of 
Lords, was reintroduced on 4 December 
1783. The amended bill received its roval 
assent on 19 August 1784." Under the Act, 
JPs were to examine their county gaals and 
to enlarge or replace them if they were 
inconvenient or in poor repair. A new site 
could be chosen within 2 miles (3.2km) of 
the original location if the site was unsuit- 
able for reconstruction. The prisons were to 
have dry and airy cells arranged so that dif- 
ferent categories of inmates could be held 
separately. Each prison was to have a separ- 
ate infirmary or sick ward, and a chapel and 
baths were to be provided. One or more JPs 
were to visit and superintend the prisons 
and the gaolers they appointed were to be 
paid salaries or allowances. Gambling and 
drinking liquor were prohibited. 

Prompted by the failure of the National 
Penitentiary and the new legislation [Ре in 
twenty counties undertook programmes af 
reform of their main gaols or houses of cor- 
rection during the 1780s and 1790s and 
more than sixty prisons were rebuilt during 
this period. A number of [Ps seem во have 
been directly inspired by John Howard, who 
ried them while they were discussing 
reforming their prisons. Sir Thomas Beevor, 
one of the Norfolk [Ps responsible for the 
roconstrucnon of the Wymondham House 
of Correction, admitted that Howard had 
inspired him (Fig 2.8)." The house of cor- 
rection consisted of a large front block 
containing a committee room, a matron's 
room and accommedation for the keeper, 
with two narrow wings containing twenty- 
one cells behind it. These extended back 
towards “a building in which is placed a mill 
for the cutting of logwood, beating of hemp 
and etc'." John Call, who dedicated his 
plan of Bodmin to Howard, and William 
Morton Pin, who was involved with the 
reconstruction of Dorchester Country Gaol, 
also followed Howard's lead." 


Sussex was at the forefront of reforms in 
the 1770& through the new county gaol at 
Horsham, and during the 1780s its JPs 
undertook the reconstruction of the county 
house of correction at Perworth. It was built 
between 1785 and 1780 to designs by James 
Wyatt. The prison rules were established at 
the end of 1787." They specified that inmates 
&hould be kept separate day and might, that 
they should work and that communication 
between them should be prevented. The sys- 
tem of discipline at Petworth was therefore 
an early example of the separate system, in 
contrast to the congregate system of dis- 
cipine exercised ar Horsham. Prisoners at 
Pesworth were kept in individual cells day and 
night, and they worked in their cells rather 
than in common dayrooms. The Prison 
Inspectors William Crawford and the Revd 
Whitworth Russell, reviewing the original 
system of Petworth, stated in 1838 that ‘this 
prison affords the earliest instance of the 


complete adoption of the separate system of 


prison discipline in the kingdom, and, we 
might add, im the world’. The separate 
system continued at Petworth until 1816. 

Howard's most ardent disciple was Sir 
George Onesiphorus Paul who was responsible 
for transforming Gloucestershire’: prions in 
the second half of the 1780s. Paul is celebrated 
in а monument in Gloucester Cathedral, 
which notes that he ‘claims this mark of bocal 
respect by having first reduced to practice the 
principles which have immortalized the mem- 
ory of Howard’ and that he ‘has banished the 
use of fetters and health has been substituted 
for contagion, thus happily reconciling humin- 
iy with punishment, and the prevention of 
come with individual reform" (Fig 2.9) 
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Paul was the son of a woollen-mill owner 
and in 1763 he went to Oxford University." 
He travelled abroad in the late 17605, but 
with the death of his father їп 1774 
he moved tà the recently rebuilt Hill House 
at Rodborough. In 1780 he became High 
Sheriff of Gloucestershire, and his appoint- 
ment led to his involvement with the 
county's prison system. In 1783 he 
described the ruinous state of the county 
gaol at Gloucester, including a nightroom 
that was &o insecure thar inmates had ro be 
chained to the wall. Prisoners charged with 
petty offences could be held for a year until 
the next Assizes, and there was widespread 
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illness and the mingling of hardened crim- 
inals with young ones and men with women. 
He blamed ‘the magistrates" inattention’ for 
this “mest licentious intercourse’, which he 
believed was obstructing cilorts to reform 
prisoners." He said at the Summer Assives 
on 7 Augus 1783: 


By Reform, | mean nothing less, than 

an entire correction of the principle of 

our modes of imprisonment. No lesser 

object will justify us in puting the 

County to the expence [sic] of a material 

alteranon, as nothing les wil produce 

that amendment of morals and obedience 
to law, which are essential 10 the general 
interests of civil society." 

Echoing Howard's conclusions, Paul 
алтей that a prisom Must be à place cet safe 
eustody, and that this could be achieved 
through the prison's construction, and by 
the careful regulation of its officials. He 


believed personal hygiene, the cleanliness of 


the building and strong ventilation were 
essential ro prevent the outbredk af E 
fever. Prisoners needed to be separated 
according to their crime and their sex, This 
segregation would prevent young or репу 
offenders from picking up bad habits from 
more hardened criminals Solitude was 
important аз it was “the most sovereign 
Corrector of a hardened Heart’ and it was 
also a way of preventing unrest in the 
prison." 


Paul proposed thar five bridewells and а 
county gaol should be built. Each felon would 
have a separate night cell and each of the new 
guols would have a chapel, baths, infirmary 
und workplaces. [Ти cost would be met from 
county rates although he hoped that the king 
would provide some funds A working party 
was formed, and they decided to secure a pri- 
vate Act of Parliament to builki a county house 
of correction, gaol and penitentary at 
Gloucester and four houses of correction at 
Dursley, Bristol, Lindedean, and Morthleach 
(Fig 2.101." The bill vas drawn up during the 
early months of 1784 and on 21 June 1784 
иш anc William Blackburn gave evidence to a 
select Committee of the House of Commons 
regarding the condition of the existing prisons 
and the need for new ones.” Leave was 
granted for the bill to be passed and it received 
гота! assent om 4 Арт 1785. Before the Act 
was passed, the newly formed gaol commirtice 
had met and reviewed plans for the new genls. 
Ст 11 January 1784 they had seen the plans 
and estimates drawn up by Blackburn and at a 
meeting on 19 Aprl 1785 he again presented 
his plans. His schemes were accepted and 
work began withm two years 

The mam prison at Gloucester finally 
opened in July 1791 but this did not mark 
the end of Paul's interest in prisons." The 
rules that he developed at Gloucester were 
the model for the new county gaol at 
Dorchester and in 1808 he provided a 
design ta the Wiltshire Justices for a new 
prisen on the site of the earlier one at 
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Fisherton Anger (Fig 2.11)." In the north- 
east comer he proposed the revention of the 
older prison for male and female felons. The 
two new buildings were a gaol and to the 
south of it a large bridewell. Both were siini- 
lar in plan with a series of groin-vaulted 
dayrooms on the ground floor flanking a 
central area housing a stair and rooms for 
the gaoler, committee and the taskmaster, 
Both of the wings in each block were div- 
ided longitudinally to allow two classes of 
inmates to occupy the same wing. 

Paul's proposal was not executed but in 
1810 he was asked to give evidence about 
the regime of the penitentiary at Gloucester 
to the Select Comminee on Penitentaries.*! 
He described the solitude in which inmates 
werked and slepr, with association enly at 
times of exercise and in the chapel Inmates 
received no share of the carnings and in the 
evening two were chosen to work the tread- 
wheel to pump water to the top of the 
building." He also believed that a frugal 
diet, compulsory religious services and 
Bible-reading would contribute to the refor- 
mation of prisoners, His rime on the bench, 
from 1783 until his death on 16 December 
1820, saw a transformation of the condi- 
tons in Glowcestershire's prisons, and he 
alone spans the period from the failure of 
the first National Penitentiary to the real- 
isation of the ides ot Millbank, 


William Blackburn 


John Howard described William Blackburn 
as "The ingenious Mr. Blackburn’ and said 
that he was ‘the only man capable of delin- 
eating my idea of what a prison ought to 
be'*" The author of his obituary in the 
Gentleman's Magazine in 1790 noted. that 
‘he coincided in idea of the construction of 
prisons with Mr Howard, who celebrates 
his ingenuity in some of his publications on 
prisons’. His ohituary also noted thar he 
was the surveyor to Sr Thomas's and 
Guy's hospitals, and to the county of Surrey 
and ‘had undertaken to rebuild Hackney 
church’. In fact it emphasises his non- 
prison work although he only carried out 
four such projects compared with seventeen 
prisons, 

Blackburn's father was a tradesman 
from Southwark and his mother was 
Spanish in origin. After a limited education 
and an apprenticeship to а surveyor, 
he attended the Royal Academy and in 
1776 he was appointed surveyor to the 
Warermen's Company His major career 
break came in 1782 when he won the first 
prize in the National Penitentiary competi- 
tion, He began working on his first prison 
projects in 1784, when he was asked to pre- 
pare plans for five prisons in Gloucester- 
shire and a new house of correction at 
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Preston (Lancashire). By the end of the 
0780s he was simultaneously working on 
the construction of sixteen prisons in 
England and Ireland, ranging from the 
small local bridewells in the countryside of 
Gloucestershire, to large urban prisons in 
Gloucester, Stafford, Oxford, Liverpool and 
Salford. The Justices of a number of coun- 
ties, ancluding Cheshire and Shropshire, 
also consulted him. 

He died on 29 October 1790 "Of a para- 
lytic ЮР, üt Preston in Lancashire’. He 
was buried at Bunhill Fields Burial Ground 
in London where his grave was destroyed 
during World War IL" However, the inscrip- 
tion on his headstone was recorded in 1 869. 
It notes that he had four children born 


berween 17843 and 1790 and that his wife 
Lydia died on 20 December 1826. Many of 
his projects were incomplete ar his death 
but were sufficiently advanced to be con- 
tinued bw the builder or clerk of works. 
However, his brother-in-law, William 
Hobson, continued the work at Lewes 
House of Correction. Hobson is also men- 
toned at Bedford where he tried to interest 
the Justices in reviving Blackburn's earlier 
designs." He also assumed responsibility 
for the proposed gaol at Hereford in 1759] 
but was replaced by John Nash.’ 

Blackburn may have been a prolific 
architect but hithe of his work survives. The 
gate at НМР Dorchester and the former 
gate at НМР Gloucester that is now flanked 
by two Vietonan wings survive, but the 
most substantial remnant within a working 
prison is the present administration build- 
ing of HMP Stafford (Fig 2.12 and see Fig 
2.25). Several of the buildings at Oxford 
Castle, which was a working prison until 
1996, also date from Blackburn's time 
and the nursing home at Horsley in 
Gloucestershire retains features from the 
house of correction. The combined keeper's 
house and gate at Northleach are now 
the home of the Cotswold Countryside 
Collection (Pig 2.13). However, the most 
striking survival is the picturesque house of 
correction at Litthedean, which has been 
adapted for office use with few alterations 
to the original structure. 

In a letter dated 28 January 1783 Joseph 
Jekyll described Blackburn's ideas, which 
were modelled on those of Howard.“ 
He had said that a prison needed security 
that would impress an inmate sufficiently pū 
deter escape attempts, and it should have a 
supply of air and light. Exercise yards and 
workshops were to be provided. The cells 
were to have arched roofs, a window and 
a door that admired both light and air, 
and iron bedstesds would be fixed to the 
wall so that they could not be used in an 
escape. Howard and Blackburn agreed on 
the form of doors to be employed, а double 
door with a solid wooden element and a 
separate perforated cast-iron grille. 
However, regarding the design of beds 
there was conflict berween Blackburn and 
Howard, who favoured a movable crib- 
bedstend to allow cells to be cleaned." 
Fixed iron beds and dowble-skin doors of 
the type advocated by Blackburn both sur- 
vive in cells in the later gatehouse at НМР 
Leicester (Fig 2.14). Blackburn's concern 
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with security influenced the design of 
perimeter walls, as is illustrated by remarks 
he made to Jeremy Bentham: 


If a man gets to the other side of the 
wall it must be by either getting 
through or under or over it. To prevent 
his getting threugh, 1 make it of stones 
too massy to be displaced, as bricks 
may be by picking. To prevent his 
getting under, [ make a drain. As he 
undermines, no sooner is he got within 
the arch, than out flows the water and 
spoils his mune.” 


Sections of the walls at Oxford Prison 
confirm that he practised what he preached, 
at least in the choice of the size of blocks. 
The perimeter walls of Littledean Gaol also 
have large blocks low down and smaller ones 
at the top of the wall (Fig 2.15). The top 
courses of the wall were left unmortared so 
that the weight of an escaping inmute on 
them would cause a rock fall, and the top 
courses of the walls at Oxford and Littledean 
have different pointing. A surviving section 
and elevation of the design for the perimeter 
wall of Gloucester Gaol shows how he 
intended ro achieve the difficult feat of 
combining a drain with solid foundations.” 

Like Howard, Blackburn favoured build- 
ing the sleeping cells above open arcades. 
He referred to the areas created at the base 
of the buildings as 'piazzas"" and examples 
of these can be seen at НМР Stafford and 
Oxford Castle, He employed turnstiles as a 
way of regulating movement around the 
prisons, and there were numerous examples 
placed ar strategic points around the plan of 
Gloucester Gaol. An original turnstile sur- 
vives at Lirtledean (Fig 2.16). 


Blackburn and the 
evolution of prison plans 


During the 17805 and 1700s more than 
twenty architects designed prisons. Most 
were general architects who designed only 
one or two prisons but a number were 
County Surveyors who were expected to 
undertake the range of projects required by 
their county. Many of their plans prove that 
they were not intimately aware of the 
requirements of prison designs and some 
were haphazard schemes on restricted 
urban sites. Blackburn, who was the archi- 
tect most in demand, was also the most 


innovative. He designed seventeen prisons 
and produced schemes or was asked for 
advice at five other sites. Although he was 
responsible for so many designs im pust six 
years, there was a great variety in his plans 
and within his oeuvre can be found 
examples of all but one of the types used in 
prison design up to the erection of the 
model prison at Pentonville in 1840-2. 


The single block 


The simplest type of prison was the single 
block, the form most appropriate for a small 
local prison. However, it could be scaled up 
to contain more than 100 cells, as at Exeter 
where the county gaol designed by 
Blackburn contained 136 cells in a single 
range with small end blocks (Fig 2.17)." A 
similar plan was employed in 1788 by the 
unknown architect of the original county 
gaol on Jewry Sweet at Winchester (Fig 2.18). 
It consisted of a pair of cell blocks flanking 
а turnkey's room and a lobby that was used 
as а kitchen with four bedrooms en the 
floors above. The cell blocks were split 
longitudinally to allow two classes of 
inmates to occupy cach wing. Both halves 
of each block contained fourtcen sleeping 
celle and а dormitoryinfirmary on the 
ground floor. The county bridewell at 
Winchester of 1787 also consisted of a 
central block with a pair of adjacent wings. 
The centre housed the keeper's house with 
the prison chapel on part of the upper floor, 
Like the county gaol the two wings were 
divided longitudinally. This solution for 
separating the classes within a wing was 
the one generally adopted in the early 19th 
century in all sizes of prison. 

Blackburn placed the keepers accom- 
modation, chapel and infirmaries at the 
heart of his designs at Lewes, Horsley 
(Gloucestershire) and Litiledean. At Horsley 
he did mor try to separate classes of inmates 
within the wings. However, at Littledean he 
designed ene line of cells to open into the 
internal corridor while those on the other 
side opened on te an external walkway, part 
of which survives (Fig 2.19). Blackburn 
employed similar external galleries at 
Morthleach and Gloucester. A pair of single 
blocks was also at the heart of his very 
complicated plan for the house of correction 
at Preston, which he designed in 1784 (Fig 
2.20). It consisted of two three-storeved 
blocks containing open workrooms on the 
ground [floor and sleeping cells on the 
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upper floors. Like Linledean, one row of 
cells opened on to external walkways, Each 
black consisted of two wings with 2 central 
polygonal block. One of these centre blocks 
contained accommedation for the gaoler 
with a sessions house above, while the other 
contained dayrooms. At the ends of each 
wing there were short cell blocks. In the 
centre there was an octagonal chapel while a 
series of twosstoreyed weaving cella provided 
labour for the inmates, None of Blackburn's 
buildings survives in the current prison. 
James Wyatt's design of Petworth in 1785 
was also a small single block with wings 
flanking a central section that contained 
turnkey's rooms, stores and a two-storeyed 
chapel above. Unlike Blackburn's designs 
he placed the governors accommodation 
within an enlarged gate, 


Courtyard plans 


Blackburn drew on an existing tradition of 
prison design in his single-block plans and 
the same was true of his schemes in which 
wings were arranged around courtyards. In 
origin this plan-type was undoubtedly 
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derived from the monastic cloister and 
almshouses were probably the earliest inati- 
tutions po adept и. By the 18th century it 
was regularly used in the design of large 
hospitals such as ar St Bartholomew's, 
Guy's and St Thomas's in London." 
Blackburn was rhe surveyor of these lost 
me hospirals and would have been familiar 
with the merits of this гуре of plan. Large 
courtyard plans were developed for the pro- 
posed reconstruction of Newgare in the 
1750s and for the final executed design. 
They were also emploved for county gaols 
ar Hertford and Moulsham in the 1770& 
and for the Surrey County Gaol ат 
Horsemonger Lane in Newington in 
1791—8." The house of correction ar 
Wymondham built in 1783-5 ts a smaller 
example of this plan-type. 

One of the largest conventional court- 
уйга plans of the period was the gaol and 
house of correction at Shrewsbury (Figs 
2.2] amd 2.22). Blackburn had an mvolve- 
ment with Shrewsbury and his influence can 
be seen in the plan. Ап Act of Parliament for 
it& reconstruction was passed in 1786, and 
on 11 May the first meeting was held of the 
commissioners who were to implement it. 
Later that month, they invited Blackburn to 
choose a site and prepare a plan for the 
prison. He appears to have selected the site 
and produced outlines of how the prison 
should be laid out. However, he declined to 


prepare a detailed plan, as in July the com- 
missioners placed advertisements for plans 


and estimates in the Shrewsbury and 
Birmingham newspapers. They specified 
that there must be dayrooms and night cells 
and gave details of how the different classes 
were to be arranged. The gaol was to have 8 
courts and 110 cells and the house of cor- 
rection was to have 5 courts and 70 cells. In 
October the results of the competition were 
announced, with the first prize of (50 going 
to 'Edificium', John Hiram Hayeock.™ 
Although there is no evidence for Black- 
burn's continuing involvement after the 
formulation of the scheme, the central 
octagonal chapel appears to be derived from 
his design of Preston House of Correction. 
Blackburn employed a variation of the 
courtyard plan at two prisons, Glowcester 
and Stafford. At Gloucester, only the 
original gate survives. It became redundant 
when the area of the site expanded in 1826 
und is now sandwiched between two wings 
that were added їп the 1840s. However, 
a comprehensive set of his architectural 
drawings produced in the 1780s survives, 
containing details about the materials and 
construction techniques, as well as provid- 
ing the overall design of the prison 
(Fig 2.231." They show that it was square in 
plan with four wings extending to the north 
and south, from the four corners of the 
square, All the blocks were of three storeys 
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though there was а low fourth storey above 
the сазтстт of the central blocks, They were 
built of brick with stone dressings. 
Although it was a single large complex, it 
served as a gaol, penitentiary and house of 
correction for Gloucestershire m which each 
category of inmate was kept apart, though 
they shared a chapel and infirmary. The 
penitentiary occupied the south part of the 
prison while the gaol occupied the north. 
The house of correction does nor seem to 
have been a specific separate area. The 
prison had nine dayrooms fired for simple 
cooking on the ground floor and nine 
exercise yards. The yards were separated by 
rows of iron railings, the design of which 
appear in Blackburn's drawings. The gaol 
contained seventy-cight cella while the 
penitentiary had fifty-nwo night and fifty- 
two day cella. Subsequent alterations made 
to Blackburn's drawings suggest that а 
number of the *piazzas' were built as cells or 
were oof subdivided. James. Neild, wha 
visited in 1812, described in detail the 
accommodation provided for the debtors,” 
They were provided with thirty-four cells 
and six five-bedded rooms, one of which 
housed female debtors. Each cell measured 
Bit by Gf (2.4 X 1.4m) with arched roofs, 
an iron bedstead, hair mattress, blankets, 
sheets and quilt. Debtors had a dayroom on 
the ground floor with two fireplaces, and 
there were also large workrooms to allow 
them to carm money to clear their debts. 
As at Litthedean, half the cells had doors 
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opening on to galleries around the exterior 
of the wings. Night cells occupied most of 
the space on the first and second floors bur 
the upper floors of the polygonal block at 
the weat side of the site may have been the 
chapel. The eastern block, which was semi- 
circular, contained accommodation for the 
governor. The top floor of this block con- 
tained an infirmary. There were no cells in 
the central parts of the wings thot join the 
east and west ranges; instead two pairs of 
Done columns on the first floor carried the 
walkways linking the two halves of the floor 
above- 

At HMP Stafford the present administra- 
ton building is the remains of the west side of 
a complex similar in plan to the Gloucester 
prison (Figs 2.24 and 2.25). It was designed 
by Blackburn in 1787 and consisted af a cen- 
tral quadrangle with four wings extending to 
the north and south. The ground floor 


consisted of groin-vaulted arcades with stone 
piers, and some of these survive in the present 
administration building. They provided work- 
rooms and shelter from inclement weather 
while the upper floors of the building con- 
tained single sleeping cells. 
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The only prison derived from 
Blackburn's developed courtyard plan was 
the Coldbarh Fields House of Correction, 
built in 1788-94 (Fig 2.26). Charles 
Middleton published plans in 1788 as the 
basis for building venders, although thev 
were devised by Jacob Leroux who was 
apparently revising an earlier scheme by 
Aaron Henry Hurst." The prison had two 
storeys of sleeping cells above a vaulted 
ground floor. Some larger rooms on the 
upper floors held. prisoners of stare while 
others Were used as waah-houaes, flores. 
dayrooms, an infirmary and a laundry. 


Pavilion plans 


Howard's plan for a county gaol in The Stale 
of rhe Prions was based on a series of pavil- 
ions ser within rheir owm courtyards, and 
Jahn Call produced a version of it for 
Bodmin County Gaol, Blackburn adopted 
this plan for the county gaols at Dorchester 
(Dorset) in 1787 and at Oxford in the late 
1780s (Fig 2.27). Oxford Gaol was built 
beside the keep and chapel of the castle at 
Oxford, and in addition to à three-block 
pavilion-type plan, there were also two other 
separate wings. The south-east wing, C. wing, 
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was completed before his death in 1790 and 
sits above the crypt of the Norman chapel 
The northwest wing, D Wing, was not 
begun before about 1795, bur follows the 
same design as the earlier wing. Daniel 
Harris, who was keeper of the county gaol, 
muy have built it, though he was probably 
employing a design by Blackburn or one 
derived from the earlier wing." 


Polygonal plans 


The single block, courtvard and pavilion 
plans all employed the right-angle їз the 
basi for their design, bur Blackburn was 
the first architect in. England to use роју- 
gons and radiating plans in large institu- 
tional buildings. The great advantage of the 
polygonal plan was the ability to create a 
Compact design which still had good visibil- 
ity from the centre of the site. However, he 
may ülo have been inspired by Howard 
who visited the incomplete Maison de 
Force, Ghent, which had a partly polygonal 
plan though it also had radiating wings. At 
Northleach, designed in 1785, he arranged 
eell blocks in the shape of five sides of an 
octagon (Fig 2.28)." The ends of the plan 
had three storeyed square blocks and the 
central range also had three floors. The 
ground floors of these three blocks were 
probably dayrooms. The other ranges were 
Ги &toreved with day cells on the ground 
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floor and sleeping cells on the first floor 
which opened on to an external walkway. 
The keeper* house was incorporated inte 
the gate and is the only part of Blackburn's 
prison to survive. The polygonal plan 
was soon adopted at Chester Castle for 
the felons’ prison designed by Thomas 
Harrison (Fig 2.29). In 1784 Blackburn 
had been consulted about Mr Turner's 
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proposed plans for the gaol, which he 
considered unsatisfactory.“ "Therefore, a 
competition was held in 1785 that led to 
designs by Harrison being adopted, Work 
did nor begin until 1789 and the felons’ 
prison was ready for occupation by August 
1793. The whole prison does not seem to 
have been completed until 1801." 


Radial plans 


In the late 18th or early 19th century there 
were two types of radial designs in prison 
architecture, both of which Blackburn 
employed. The first amd generally smaller 
type had wings amached to a central hub, 
and although superficially similar to plans 
of the great Victorian radial prisons, they 
were profoundly different because the 
corridor in the wings were not open from 
floor to ceiling. At Salford New Bailey 
(Greater Manchester), which opened in 
1790, four short wings extended from a 
central core, which contained offices and the 
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Figure 2.31 
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keepers accommodation (Fig 2.30)" 
"The sume type of plan was also adopted for 
the Suffolk County Gaol and House of 
Correction at Ipswich which was built 
berween 1785 and 1790 (Fig 2.31). The 
Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Design {SIFT im the 1820s attributed the 
design ro Blackburn but an entry in the 
Quarter Sessions Order Book states that 
оп 22 Movember 1785 plans by John and 
Themas Fulcher were accepted.” The 
advanced nature of the Ipswich plan and 
iis similarity to the slightly later one at 
Salford suggest that the scheme that was 
actually executed may have superseded 
Fulecher’s plan. Like Salford, it had a central 
hub contmining the keeper's house, magis- 
trates’ room, chapel and infirmaries. The four 
wings were three storeyed, six bays long and 
may have had open arcades on the ground 
floor.” 

Blackburn was also involved in the 
design of a third prison with this type of 
radial plan. In 1790 he was asked to prepare 
a report on the condition of the old county 
gaol and bridewell at Hereford and was 
asked to choose a site for a new prison." By 
21 October his plans for the prison had 
been approved but with his death a week 
later his brother-in-law Wiliam Hobson 
was appointed as the architect. He finished 
his plans in July 1791 but a year later it wis 
decided that alternative plans by John Nash 
should be executed. The prison was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1796 and today 
sections of the perimeter walls and the later 
governor's house survive as part of the bus 
station, Nash's prison consisted of a 
central hub containing a hall with a chapel 


above, with three cell blocks radiating from 
it. A fourth short wing contained the 
gaoler's house and committee room. There 
is no indication that Blackburn had a role in 
the formulation of the final form of thc 
prison but the original scheme may have 
influenced Nash. 

Radial plans were probably adopted more 
rapidly in prisons than in hospitals because 
they offered the potential to oversee and 
manage inrnates in their yards and in their 
cell blocks. William Stark built the first asy- 
lum with a fully developed radial plan in 
Glasgow in 1810," The only radial asylum in 
England was the Cornwall Lunatic Asylum at 
Bodmin, designed by John Foulston and 
erected between 1817 and 1820. Thurgarton 
Hundred Incorporation Workhouse, later 
Southwell Union Workhouse, which opened 
in 1824, was an important forerunner of the 
radially planned workhouses of the New 
Poor Law, In 1835 four model designs by 
Sampson Kempthorne were published with 
the first annual report of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, leading to the erection of 
dozens of radial workhouses,” 

Blackburn also constructed one prison 
with а series of wings arranged around but 
detached from the central block. On 4 
February 1784 the Grand Jury reported 
that the previous borough gaol in Liverpool 
was totally unsuitable and a new site was 
chosen (Fig 2.32).® Blackburn designed the 
new gaol for 270 inmates, probably in 1785, 
but it appears to have been incomplete at 
his death in 1790. During the wars with 
France in the 1790s it held French prison- 
ers of war, but with the temporary cessation 
of hostilities after the Peace of Amiens in 
1802 they were discharged." Ir is unclear 
Whether it was again used for this purpose 
when hostilities resumed. In 1806 the coun- 
cil discussed the completion of the building 
and in March 1810 a resolution was passed 
to give the new gaol committee powers to 
complete the prison. Inmates were trans- 
ferred from the old borough gaol in 1811. 
J Wallace, writing about Liverpool in 1795, 
refers to the borough gaol in the chapter on 
'Buildings and Institutions of amusement 
and recreation’! He stated that the prison 
was so big that it held twice as many cells 
and dormitories as Newgate ‘and on fair 
calculation will hold more than half the 
inhabitants of Liverpool’. This second state- 
ment would have meant thar rhe prison held 
around 40,000 inmates, rather than the 270 
for which it was designed, 


А car park and a railway line now 
occupy the site of the gaol but its plan is 
known from the 1849 Ordnance Survey 
town map of Liverpool. At the centre of the 
site was a building that probably combined 
accommodation for the turnkey with 
offices, and perhaps a kitchen. Around this 
building six cell blocks radiated to form 
what appear to be the spokes of half a 
wheel. All the blocks were physically uncon- 
nected ar ground-floor level, ап aid po the 
circulation of air. The wings on either side 
nf the central block had dayrooms at each 
end, while the other four had dayrooms 
only at their outer end. If this prison fol- 
lowed the pattern thar Blackburn employed 
elsewhere the upper storeys housed single 
sleeping cells. 

James Wardrop copied the Liverpool 
Borough Gaol design in his 1791 proposal 
for Calton Gaol in Edinburgh, and at 
Dartmoor (Devon) (1806-9). The close 
connection with Dartmoor may have been а 
result of the borough gaol having been used 
for prisoners of war, the original function af 
Dartmoor. According to the SIPD Report 
in 1826 the borough gaol's plan was derived 
from the scheme that Blackburn submitted 
as his entry for the National Penitentiary 
competition.” Although they crincised its 
plan because the wings were too close to 
euch other around the central block, the 
whole of their report advocated that prisons 
should be built with detached wings and a 
separate centre. In promoting this type of 
prison the SIPD was recognising the plan- 
type that had come to dominate prison 
archirecrure in the first quarter of the 19th 


century. 


The end of the boom 


In the сапу 1790s a number of changes 
occured which affected the construction 
of prisons. Most counties that had decided 
to rebuild their county guol& or houses of 
correction had completed, or were near to 
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completing their building programme. 
"Therefore, although a small number of cities, 
towns and boroughs continued to rebuild 
their prisons, counties largely suspended 
building activity. The resumption of trans- 
portation, no longer to America but now 

to more distant Australia, removed the 
immediate necessity for new large mational 
penitentiaries. The spiritual and architec- 
tural leaders of the reformed prison architec- 
ture, Howard and Blackburn, both died in 
1790 and the outbreak of war with France 
in 1793 probably helped to deter new con- 
struction schemes. There was to be no new 
nationwide building campaign for prisons on 
the scale of the late 1780s until the years 
immediately after the completion of 
Pentonville in 1842. 
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National and Local Prisons, 1800—1835 


Prisoners of war 


"The cessation of transportation ro America 
forced the Government in the 1770s to con- 
sider the foundation of two national peni- 
rentaries, but no national prison opened 
until Millbank began to receive inmates in 
the late 1810s. However, central govern- 
ment had been involved in imprisonment 
through the need to hold large numbers of 
prisoners of war. By the end of the Seven 
Years War in 1763 makeshift prisons were 
holding around 40,000 French prisoners 
and during the late 1770s and 1780s 
Americans, Spaniards and Dutchmen were 
held at a number of sites. The wars with 
France from 1793 to 1815 saw up to 
122,440 prisoners being detained, a huge 
figure when compared with the population 
of civilian prisons,’ Estimates based on 


Howard's Stare of the Prisons suggest a civil- 
ian prison population of just over 4,000, 
which is likely to be an underestimate, while 
in 1819 the number of inmates in prison 
was around [6,000. Therefore the scale of 
the problem was almost tenfold thar faced 
by civilian authorities. However, as the aim 
of military imprisonment was ro detain 
prisoners securely until peace was declared 
er an exchange arranged, the prisons did 
nor need to be elaborate structures with 
cells, workrooms and a chapel. Ordinary 
prisoners slept in dormitories, usually on 
hammocks, while perry officers often had 
their own accommodation, Officers may 
have been detained in prison of were some- 
times paroled to live in nearby towns. 
Pürpose-built prisoner-of-war camps could 
hold up to 10,000 inmates, as at Dartmoor, 
and therefore to maintain securiry there was 


a need for armed soldiers to patrol the 
perimeter. In addition to prisons on land, a 
large part of the prisaner-of-war population 
was held on hulks. The earliest prison hulk, 
the Cornua, was established in 1755 for 
French prisoners, while during the 
American War of Independence there were 
three hulke at Chatham, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. During the Napoleonic War 
forty-seven hulks in total were moored at 
the dockyards at Chatham, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. 

The Seven Years War saw the creation of 
prisons all over the country. They were 
established in existing fortifications, such й% 
Edinburgh Castle, Portchester Castle or 
Sissinghurst Castle." Dockyards also pro- 
vided facilines for land-based prisoners, 
and there were also prisons at Winchester, 
at Yarmouth (Isle of Wight) and at Rescraw 
and Kergilliack near Penryn in Cornwall. At 
Liverpool the old borough gaol (Liverpool 
Old Gaol) located in a 15th-century forti- 
fied house was used and during the 1780s 
new prisons were opened at Stapleton im 
Bristol and at Shrewsbury In 1782 
Stapleton held 774 Spaniards and 13 
Dutchmen and following its enlargement 
and reconstruction at the beginning of the 
19th century it could hold 2,900." In 
Seprember 1783 the former сераш? hos- 
pital at Shrewsbury was converted to hold 
up to 600 Dutch prisoners.’ 

Prior то the outbreak of war with France 
in the 1790s, prisoners of war were mostly 
detained in prisons thar were adaptations of 
existing buildings, and some of these carlier 
prisans continued то be used. However, the 
increase in the numbers of prisoners of 
war meant that new large prisons had ro be 
built in England, at Norman Cross 
(Cambridgeshire) and Dartmoor, and in 
Scotland at Valleyfield (Fife) and Perth 
(Perthshire). Norman Cross was con- 
structed in 1796-7 and closed in 1816," 
None of the buildings of the camp survives, 
but the former agent's house and barrack- 
masters’ houses remain beside extensive 
earthworks (Fig 3.1). The prison was div- 
ided into four compounds, each with four 
rwo-storeyed wooden blocks. Most of them 
were lit by four-light mullioned windows, 
which may have been unglazed, and the 
blocks appear to be unheated though 
braziers may have been provided, The 
exceptions are in the north-east compound, 
where three of the four blocks appear to 
have glazed multi-pane windows, and in the 
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south-east compound where one building 
has some of these windows, All the blocks in 
the north-east compound had chimneys. 
"The variations in the buildings probably 
indicate different functions, such as hospital 
blocks, or officers" quarters. The separate 
compounds te the east and west of the main 
prison were probably barracks for the 
guarding soldiers. 

The proximity of prisoners of war on 
hulks to arsenals at Plymouth prompted the 
‘Transport Board of the Admiralty to seek 
aires for a new prison and on 26 June 1805 
they reported that Dartmoor was ‘a most 
eligible and healthy situation for such a pur- 
pose" On 18 July 1805 the architect, 
Daniel Asher Alexander, and "Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, the Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, chose the present site (Figs 3.2, 
3.3, 3.4 and 3,5). Work began during the 
winter of 1805-6 and the foundation stone 
of the prison was laid on 20 March 1806, 
Alexander had promised thar the sine would 
be ready for occupation by Christmas 
1907, but adverse weather conditions and 
the poor roads to the site meant that there 
were major delays. The prison did not 
receive inmates und] 24 May 1809 but 
by June of that year 5,000 prisoners were 
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housed there," Between 1812 and 1815 two 
smaller wings were added to house extra 
prisoners resulting from the USA's involve- 
ment in the conflict. 

In Risdon's Survey of Devon published in 
1811 there is a description of the prison 
soon after it opened: 


An outer wall encloses a circle of about 
thirty acres [12.1 hectares]; within this 
is another wall, which encloses the area 
in which the prison stands; this area is 
the smaller circle with a segment cut off. 
The prisons are five large rectangular 
buildings, cach capable of containing 
more than fifteen hundred men; they 
each have two floors, where is arranged 
a double tier of hammocks, slung on 
cast-iron pillars; and а third floor in the 
roof, which is used as a promenade in 
wet weather. There are, besides, two 
ether spacious buildings; one of which 
is a large hospital, and the other is 
appropriated to the petty officers, who 
are judiciously separated from Ше men, 
In the area, likewise, are sheds, ar open 
buildings, for recreation in bad weather. 
The space between the walls forms a 
fine military road round the hole where 
the guard parades, and the sentinels 
being posted on platforms overlooking 


the inner-wall, have a complete 
command of the prison without 
intermixing with the prisoners. The 
segment cur off from the inner circle, 
contains the governor's house, and 
other buildings necessary for the civil 
establishment; and into this part of 
the ground the country people are 
admitted, who resort to а daily market 
with vegetables, and other such things 
as the prisoners purchase to add to the 
fore that is provided for them, and 
which they buy at lower rates, than 
they can generally be procured for at 
the market towns.” 


НМР Dartmoor still has the distinctive 
radiating plan of the original design despite 
the dramatic alterations of the past century. 
As it was а prisoner-of-war camp the 
inmates were free to move around as they 
wished until curfew. The radial plan permit- 
red relatively few soldiers to maintain order 
and meant that no inmate was far from the 
central marketplace and other services near 
the main gate. Alexander's inspiration for 
this plan may have been the one submitted 
by William Blackburn for the National 
Penitentiary competition in 1782, the plan 
of which is reputed to have inspired his 
design of the borough gaol at Liverpool. 
Alternatively, Liverpool may have been the 
direct inspiration, as it had also been used 
to hold prisoners of war. 

"Two prisoner-of-war camps were estab- 
lished in Scotland, at Valleyfield and at 
Perth, the latter now being the site of HMP 
Perth. In 1810 the Government purchased 
the Esk Mills at Valleyfield and by 6 
February 1811 the first 350 inmates had 
arrived. Following a major building pro- 
gramme costing £73,000, the prison could 
hold 5,000 prisoners in six three-storeyed 
wooden blocks measuring between Вб 
and (00h (24.4 and 30.5m) long.” The 
prisoner-of-war depot at Perth opened in 
September 1812 and it remained in use for 
only two years" А plan drawn in 1840 
shows that it differed markedly from con- 
temporary civil prisons bur shared many 
features with Dartmoor. Perth had five 
wings arranged around five sides of an octa- 
gon with a central detached polygonal block 
that had a tall observation tower rising from 
it, The other buildings at Perth were a pair 
of hospitals, rwo rwo-storeved kitchens with 
flanking stores, single-storeyed quarters, 
а pair of guardrooms and houses for the 
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surgeon and the agent. These are located at 
the front of the prison, in an arrangement 
similar to the comparable buildings at 
Dartmoor, Several of the original buildings 
survive in the current HMP Perth, includ- 
ing the centre block and sections of the 
perimeter wall in which the sentry positions 
can be seen. 


Reviving the National 
Penitentiary 


Central government's first venture into 
establishing a civil prison failed with the 
abandonment of the National Penitentiaries 
in the 1780s, and it was not until the 1810s 
that Millbank opened, However, the vision 
of a national prison inspired Jeremy 
Bentham to devise the panopticon to fulfil 
it. His first ideas regarding prisons were to 
create colour-coded penal institutions. The 
house of safe custody for debtors and those 
awaiting trial was ta be a white building, the 
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penitentiary for short-term prisoners would 
be grey while the black prison was for those 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment." 
In 1778 Bentham published a pamphiet on 
the newly published Hard Labour Bill and 
some af his observations were incorporated 
in the 1779 Penitentiary Аст.'* In 1786 he 
travelled ro Russia where his brother 
Samwel (1757-1831) was working on the 
estate of Grigori Potemkin (1739-91)." 
Samuel had devised a panapticon-plan 
building as a workshop on the estare and his 
brother adopted this as the basis for his 
prison design. 

Jeremy Bentham returned to Londen 
in February 1788 and by 1790 he was 
discussing building a panopticon in Dublin. 
There was also some interest in erecting 
one in Paris in 1791 but by May 1792 he 
had managed to persuade Henry Dundas, 
the Home Secretary, to take an interest 
in his scheme. A short enabling Act passed 
in 1794 empowered the Treasury to find a 
site and to make a contract for managing 
the prison, but it took until November 1799 
for Bentham to acquire land at Millbank. 
Further delays followed until the Prime 
Minister, Henry Addington, abandoned the 
project, in June 1803. Bentham hoped 
that his panopticon would be built during 
the next few years when the Holford 
Committee was established to review the 
laws relating to penitentiaries, but instead 
Millbank was erected, an institution that he 
hated as it was almost diametrically 
opposed to all his ideas," 

Benrham's panopticon was a great 
rotunda, similar in scale to the one in 
Ranelagh Gardens (London) (Fig 3.6)." 
Cells were arranged around the outside 
und im the centre there was an inspection 
area. In the original version of Punopnicon; 
Or the Inspection Howse, published in 1791, 
he proposed that inmates would be housed 
in single cells but by 1792 im Pomeri Г 
he favoured holding up to four inmates 
in larger rooms." Initially he envisaged the 
governor living in the centre, but later he 
placed the house in a separate block beside 
the exterior of the prison. Originally 
inmates were to worship from their cells 
but in later versions a separate chapel 
was provided. Included in the design 
were claborate systems of heating and 
ventilation tubes and he proposed providing 
conversation tubes for communication 
around the prison. He proposed that his 
prison would have a cast-iron stricture. 


However, the first fully fireproofed cast-iron 
structure was not erected until 1797 when 
the Пах mill at Ditherington (Shropshire) 
was constructed. A structure ns sophis- 
Heated as Bentham's proposal with irs 
complex tubular &ystems was probably 
beyond the technological capabilities of 
the period. 

Bentham's panepticon is a prominent 
building im the literature regarding the 
evolution of prison architecture, yet it had 
lime immediate impact on architectural 
designs. Details of it were known to few 
people as his writings on the subject were 
mostly unpublished until 1811. The lack of 
awareness of Henrham's ideas is illustrated 
by the fact that Sir George Onesiphorus 
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Paul had mot heard of the panopucon.” 
Although his prison was never erected 
according ro his designs, large rotunda 
prisons were built in Holland, Cuba and in 
America. A panopticon prison was erected 
by Etienne Dumont in Geneva but this was 
demolished in 1802.” 

In England the closest approximation to 
a panopticon design was the female peniten- 
Пагу wing (К wing) erected at Lancaster 
Castle (Figs 3.7 and 3.8). It was designed 
by Joseph Michael Gandy, and was built 
between 1818 and 1821. The prison is a 
half-rotunda, constructed of ashlar and 
has five storeys and a basement. The plan 
published by the SIPD in 1826 shows 
that the central, projecting room on the 
ground floor was for the matron, with an 
inspector's room above and а sporeroom in 
the basement below." Of the eleven 
cell spaces on the ground floor, nine were 
cell, ane housed the staircase and the 
other provided a link to the debtors’ prison. 
‘There are octagonal pillars berween each 
cell and a ring of six pillars around the 
central area, Оп the four lower floors 
there were formerly open bars berween 
the pillars, allowing clear visibility from the 
central rooms into the cells. The bars 
now have imber behind them to provide 
privacy. In 1877, the central block was still 
a series of afficers" rooms, but subsequently 
а staircase was inserted in this space." 
This may seem a minor architectural 
influence bur Bentham’s true legacy may lic 
in Pentonville and the great Victoriam radial 
prisons. Although he would not have 
enthused about their plan, their system of 
(Transparent management may have been 
derived ultimately from his writings. In the 
1900s a type of prison unit known as 
the DOW L or ‘Bedford Unit" (ve Chapter 
9), employed a panopticon-type arrange- 
ment, with cells on three sides and an oberr- 
vation tower with offices on the fourth 
(ree Fig 0,29). 


Millbank 


In 1810 a Select Committee of the House 
ef Commons was established under the 
chairmanship of George Holford to examine 
the laws relating to penitentiary houses. The 
committee considered evidence from Sir 
George Onesiphorus Paul and the Revd John 
Becher regarding the systems of discipline 
that they enforced at Gloucester Peniten- 
tary and Southwell Howse of Correction. 
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Jeremy Bentham also gave evidence about his 
involvement with the panopticon in the 
1790s and how he foresaw its future develop- 
ment." The outcome of the committee in 
September 1811 was the recommendation of 
the establishment of a single, purpose-built 
institution that would promote reformation 
through religious reflection and labour." 
George Holford wrote in 1825: 


"Thanks be to those who plann's 
these silent cells, 

Where Sorrow's true-born child, 
Repentance, dwells" 


The first part of the inmate's sentence was to 
be spent in seclusion, except at periods when 
they were working at the ‘mills or water- 
machines’, washing, attending chapel or 
exercising.” This lasted for less than half the 
prisoner's sentence after which they moved 
to the second stage which permitted work in 
associanion with a small number of other 
inmates. This staged system was effectively a 
penod based on the regime practised ar 
Gloucester Penitentiary, followed by one 
inspired by Southwell.” In March 1832 the 
second stage was abolished.” 

A committee consisting of Holford, 
Becher and Charles Long was appointed 
to supervise the erection of the prison and 
following a national competition, in which 


there were forty-three entries, the first prize 
was awarded to William Williams (Fig 3.9). 
Revisions were made to the plan in consult- 
ation with Thomas Hardwick, who had won 
the prize for the female penitentiary in the 
1782 National Penitentiary competition. The 
initial design was for 600 prisoners but 
following alterations during its construction 
the capacity rose to 1,000. It was originally 
estimated to cost £302,415 but by the time it 
was completed more than £450,000 had 
been spent. At the end of 1812 the perimeter 
wall was being built and by the summer of 
1813 the first part of the prison was in 
progress. Due to problems with the soft 
ground there were constant delays and 
setbacks. Nevertheless, by 9 February 1816 
the committee reported thar the first inmates 
could be accommodated though it was mot 
until 27 June that thirty-six females from 
Newgate arrived.” In September 1816 cracks 
appeared in the buildings, requiring the 
demolition and reconstruction of three 
towers, By 1819 it was still only capable of 
holding 109 male and 123 female inmates 
but within three months accommodation for 
400 was expected to be ready." The prison 
was completed in 1821. Millbank continued 
to be a penitentiary unnl 1843, when ir 
became a convict depot. At this time it was 
criticised by the Prison Inspectors as ‘an 
entire failure," In 1886 Millbank ceased to 
hold inmates sentenced to penal servitude 
and it closed in 1890," The ‘gloomy and 
depressing institution’ was demolished in 
1903 (Fig 3.10), "The current Prison Service 
Headquarters buildings, Abell House and 
Cleland House, and the Tate Gallery occupy 
its site. 

Major Griffiths, the Deputy Governor 
of Millbank, described "The Penitentiary" 
in 1884 as ‘а six-pointed star-fort; built, 
fay, against catapults and old-fashioned 
engines of war". " The central hexagon con- 
tained accommodation for the governor, 
chaplain, surgeon, matron and steward as 
well as the laundry and bakehouse. The 
circular chapel was in the centre of the 
hexagon. Around the hexagon were six 
pentagonal complexes of wings with eireu- 
lar towers at the corners between minges. 
The cell blocks were of three storeys and 
had a single line of cells on the inside of 
the range with corridors around the out- 
side. At the centre of each pentagon was a 
circular inspection tower from which the 
five yards and the surrounding buildings 
could be observed. 


The Gaol Acts and the 
classification of prisoners 


The problems with the construction and 
subsequent management of Millbank may 
explain why central government did not 
become directly involved with another 
national prison until Pentonville in the carly 
1840s. Instead it sought to regulate local 
prisons through two Acts of Parliament 
passed in 1823 and 1824." The 1823 Gaol 
Act, which repealed sixteen previous Acts, 
provided a framework for central government 
to impose uniform standards of management 
an the largest locally administered prisons." 
It recognised that the distinction between 
houses of correction and county gaols was 
not always obvious and contained rules for 
the classification of inmates if they shared the 
same building. Regulations regarding diet, 
paying staff, preventing the sale of alcohol 
and gaming, and improving hygiene, which 
had appeared in previous Acts, were 
repeated. The 1823 Act also reiterated the 
responsibility of the [Ps for the condition of 
prisons and recommended that they: 


adopt such Plans as shall afford the 
most effectual Means for the Security, 
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Classification, Health, Inspection, 
Employment, and Religious and 
Moral Instruction of the Prisoners; 
the Building shall be so constructed 
or applied, and the Keepers and 
Officers Appartments so situated, as 
may best ensure the Safety of the 
Prison, and facilitate the Control 
and Superintendence of those 
commited thereto, 


Each class of prisoner was to have a distinct 
ward and airing vard and there were to be 
separate male and female infirmaries, barha 
and a chapel, Each prisoner should have a 
separate sleeping cell fitted with a bed or 
hürmmock, and rooms for labour and 
industry were to be provided. Prisoners 
sentenced to hard labour were expected to 
work for up to ten hours per day. 

In 1824 the Act was amended, appar- 
ently prompted by a recognition thar the 
original provisions would prove too expen- 
sive for cities or boroughs. It allowed 
municipal authorities, liberties or ports to 
muke a contact with JPs responsible for 
county houses of correction or county gaols 
to accommodate their prisoners. It also 
included a provision allowing money to be 
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borrowed to rebuild gaols Unified pris- 
oners could only work with their consent 
and they were expressly forbidden from 
working on a treadwheel, The 1824 Act also 
provided a revised system of classification 
and permitted the chapel and infirmaries to 
be shared when the gaol and house of cor- 
rection occupied the same site. The two 
Acts provided a uniform and unified set of 
regulations for local prisons, but there was 
litle in their detail that differed from 
earlier legislation. However, they did intro- 
duce systematic annual reporting, allowing 
central government the first regular 
accounts of the management of English 
prisons. They also codified the system for 
classifying prisoners that had developed in 
the first quarter of the 19th cenrury. 

The congregate or associated system of 
prison discipline was the main penal regime 
in the early 19th century. Prisoners were 
detained within areas of the prison along 
with other offenders of the same category, 


By night, inmates slept in their own sleep- 
ing cells while by day they were permitted 
to work and exercise in association with 
other inmates in their class, The same 
classification also extended ro the chapel. 
Although it had been recognised as early as 
the 13th century that male and female pris- 
oaner should be kept separate, it was John 
Howard in The State of the Pros who 
defined a more sophisticared classification 
scheme. He advocated that a gaol should 
hold felons and debtors separately from 
juveniles, and males should be separate 
from female prisoners. He recommended 
that misdemeanants should be in a separate 
house of correction though he realised that 
this was often in the same location as the 
gaol. Therefore, he advocated the need to 
detain up to eight categories of offender 
separately in a prison. 

ing the lare 18th and early 19th 
centuries, this simple system became 
generally more elaborate by subdividing 
the original categories according to the 
seriousness of the offence. The prison at 
Shrewsbury was to have thirteen classes in 
1786, but this had risen to seventeen by 
1797 and by 1834 twenty-six categories 
were specified." Most large county gaols 
had more than ten categories by the 18205 
while the extreme example i& Maidstone, 
which could detain thirty categories of 
male prisoner and eight female classes. The 
1823 Gaol Act specified thar male and 
female inmates had to be held separately 
and each sex was to be further divided in 
a gaol into five categories. There were 
also five categories for houses of correction 
if they were separate from the gaol. The 
1823 Act did not specify a particularly 
elaborate aystem of classification, probably 
as it was expected to be applied to small 
prisons as well as to large county gaols. 
However, Thomas le Breton in 1822 
proposed that combined county gaols and 
houses of correction should have more than 
rwenty categories while George Holford in 
1821 advocated twenty-one categories 
for male offenders alone." Although an 
apparently desirable aim, the effect of 
more complex classification was to dupli- 
cate facilities and to fragment the layout of 
the yards and the buildings. This effect is 
clear at Stafford where the prison had 
been subdivided to provide yards for 
thirteen categories (Fig 3.11). Prisons built 
in the late 18th and early 19th centuries to 
enforce a simpler system were to prove 


ill-zuired to endless subdivision, and this 
was one factor that prompted a wholesale 
re-evaluation of prison discipline and 
therefore penal architecture in the 18305. 


Detached radial plans, 
1800-1835 


During the first third of the 19th eenrury 
the detached radial plan was employed for 
most large-scale prison projects (Fig 3.12). 
It consisted of a number of wings arranged 
around a central building which contained 
accommodation for the governor, the com- 
mittee room and the chapel. The hub was 
polvgonal er circular in plan to allow the 
supervision of the yards around the house. 
Each wing contained dayrooms and work- 
ronms on the ground floor with sleeping 
cells on the floors above. They were 
attached to the central block only by iron 
walkways that allowed direct access from 
the sleeping cells to the chapel. The wings 
normally held two classes of inmate, an 
arrangement achieved by splitting the 
blocks with a spine wall. On either side of 
this wall were narrow passages from which 
the cells opened, therefore requiring pairs 
of doors in the ends of the wings. This 
arrangement is known from numerous 
plans and paired doors survive at HMP 
Maidstone, HMP Leicester and at 
Huntingdon. The ground floor, which 
housed workrooms and dayrooms, was also 
split hy a spine wall and the two classes of 
inmate in each wing had their own exercise 
yards. This type of longitudinal division 
first appears in Howard's plan for a county 
gaol in 1777 and was adopted by Steuart 
und Cockburn in their proposed plan for 
the Edinburgh Bridewell in 1782." The rwo 
earliest buildings to employ longirudinal 
divisions were the county bridewell and the 
county gaol in Winchester. 

"The detached radial plan was antici- 
pated in Blackburn's design of the 
Liverpool Borough Gaol, which ts supposed 
to be derived fom his scheme for the 
National Penitentiary. However, it was 
George Byfield who produced the earliest 
examples of the fully developed plan at the 
beginning of the 19th century. He designed 
four prisons during the first decade of the 
19th cenrury and was a member of the 
commitec managing the erection of the 
new county gaol at Maidstone. He became 
involved with the design of three prisons 
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in about 1801. The county gaols at Bury 
St Edmunds (Suffolk) and Cambridge were 
rapidly completed bur after considerable 
delays to the project to rebuild Worcester 
County Gaol, an alternative scheme by 
Francis Sandys was executed, Between 
1806 and 1808 Byfield designed the new 
counry gaol at Canterbury, and this 
probably explains his involvement with 
Maidstone, His designs were based on the 
detached radial plan with each of the centre 
blocks being octagonal with alternating 
lang and short sides Each face contained 
windows to oversee the surrounding 
yards and buildings. His design for a new 
county gaol in Cambridge beside the 
castle consisted of four wings radiating 
from a detached central governor's house,” 
The centre house contained rooms for 
the governor with the chapel on the first 
floor, and this was linked by iron walkways 
to the wings. The gatehouse contained 
rooms for the turnkey and for infected 
prisoners. 


Figure 3.12 
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The appointment of John Crridge as 
Governor of Bury St Edmunds in 1798 
seems ro have prompted the decision ma 
build the new county gaol and a scheme for 
it was published in 1801." Ir is signed hy 
Arthur Brown, who proposed a circular 
design with cell& arranged around a court- 


yard divided into eight yards.” This 
grandiose but impractical design was not 
executed. Instead the new county gaol was 
built according to designs by Byfield and 
was in use by 1805," The only buildings to 
survive today are the governor's house and 
the front elevation of the gatehouse range, 
but the form of the prison is well docu- 
mented (Fig 3.13). John Orridge published 
a book їп 1819 about the ideas behind the 
design and the management of the prison. 
He discussed security, classification, the 
importance of constant inspection and the 
desirability of cleanliness and ventilation," 
The need for appropriate working areas, a 
chapel, ü &choolroom and infirmaries WU 


alsa noted and he recommended the provi- 
sion of exercise space that could be used in 
wer weather. In these observations he was 
largely repeating ideas developed by John 
Howard in the 1770s. 

At the cemre of the prison was the 
governor's house, which included a chapel 
on the upper floors (se Fig 3.13). Four 
detached wings, cach accommodating two 
classes of inmate, radiated from the house 
but by 1819 half of ome of the wings was 
further subdivided to house both female 
felons and female debtors, In 1819 the 
intention was ro add rwo smaller blocks to 
hold female convicts and juvenile offenders, 
and later maps show that they were built. 
The entrance range consisted of a central 
gate flanked by a turnkey's room and gov- 
ernor^s office, It also included other rooms 
for the turnkey, a reception room to clean 
prisoners and rwo cells tà hold inmates who 
arrived ar the prison at might, Flanking the 
gate was a wash-house and brewhouse, with 
dayrooms beyond these. The gatehouse was 
of three storeys but its outside, public face 
cleverly implies a monumental single- 
storeyed gate. 

The early 19th-century county gaol at 
Worcester is traditionally attributed to 
George Byfield who was succeeded as archi- 
tect in 1809 by Francis Sandys." It is said to 
have been designed in 1802 and was finally 
completed in 1813. Two versions of plans by 
Byfield, dated 1801 and 1802, survive and 
these have been reproduced as being the 
plan of the prison.” However, it appears thar 
Byfield's scheme was never executed and 
that Sandys was the architect of the prison 
that was built." By 1801 there was disquiet 
about the state of the prison and Byfield 
drew up plans for a new gaol in that year 
and again in 1802," In both schemes there 
was a dodecagonal central building con- 
raining offices, а committee room, and 
keepers accommodation with a chapel on 
the upper floor. Around it were six detached 
wings, which were linked by walkways to the 
chapel on the upper floor. The difference 
between the two designs is in the length of 
some of the wings. Between the original 
1801 scheme and the modified 1802 pro- 
posal the estimate of the likely number 
of inmates must have been re-examined, 
leading to the adoption of the smaller 
scheme for 121 instead of 146 inmates.” 

After initia] approval for Byfield's 
revised plan work did not proceed, This was 
a result of indecision over whether to use 


his reduced plan on a new site at à cost 
of no more than £20,000, of rebuild the 
existing prison at less than 10,000, The 
reduction in size had led to a saving of 
£2,000." However, it also caused a pro- 
tracted dispute berween Byfield and the 
magistrates as his fees had been set as a per- 
centage of the cost of the project and the 
scaling down of the scheme would lead to a 
reduced fee. Arbitration was agreed and on 
29 June 1804 the arbitrators ruled thar 
Byfield should be рані an extra £310 10s in 
addition to the £200 that he had already 
received. This dispute meant that no work 
was undertaken until the scheme was 
revived in 1808. To manage the project a 
separate Order Book was started at the 
Quarter Session of 12-14 July 1808." A 
their first meeting the committee examined 
а plan hy Francis Sandys presented to the 
county by Mr James Neild and received a 
report on the state of the gaol from the 
gaoler. They also examined the plan that 
had previously been prepared by Byfield 
and asked Sandys to choose a suitable site. 
At their next meeting on 25 July 1808 they 
examined both schemes and heard that 
Sandys had selected a sire. By 10 December 
the committee had received Byfield's 
estimate and a new set of plans that they 
preferred to his earlier ones but at the 
Epiphany Session im 1809 the committee 
adopted Sandys’ plan. The contraer with 
the builder, William Firmadge from 
Leicester, was signed on Z1 April 1809 and 
work was to be completed by Michaelmas 
1813, though it was actually finished by the 
Epiphany Session in 1813," 

By October 1804 the gaol and house af 
correction in Canterbury was recognised 
to be inadequate." A committee of East 
Kent Justices was formed to oversee its 
reconstruction and in january 1805 they 
decided to build the new prison on a more 
convenient sire. Byfield was appointed as 
architect with a brief to design a gaol and 
house of correction for fifty inmates and a 
new sessions house. He produced a set of 
plans for a prison costing an estimated 
£13,190 and a sessions house casting 
£5,549, which led to a number of alter- 
ations being made to his brief. In March it 
was decided that the new prison would 
held only forty-eight, but by April this 
figure had been further reduced to forty, 
but with space for future expansion. In 
June 1805 the Justices started to acquire 
land on which to build the new prison and 
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advertised for tenders for the building work. 
The committee selected James Donaldson's 
tender but because he was very young, 
they wrote to his father requesting him to 
be the responsible party in the contract. 
Donaldson withdrew his proposal, and 
instead the committee accepted Charles 
Hedge's tender, On 15 July 1806 a second 
agreement was made berween Charles 
Hedge and the Kent Justices,” It specified 
that Hedge was to receive a total of 
£12,380 for the work and that the prison 
was to be completed by û April 1808. A set 
of drawings by Byfield survives.” Originally 
twenty-three in number, they include plans, 
sections, elevations and details. The plans 
are for a gaol and house of correction for 
forty-one prisoners, eleven in the gaol and 
thirty in the house of correction. The 
central, three-storey octagonal building 
contained the governors house with the 
chapel occupying part of the original, tall, 
first floor (Fig 3,14). The short sides of the 
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house project from the main body of rhe 
building. Radiating out from it were three 
derached wings. The east and west wings 
had two storeys and the north wing had 
three floor levels. As in his other prisons 
the wings were divided in half by a central 
longitudinal wall to allow them to hold two 
classes of inmates. 


The spread of radial plans 


Byfield's feur prison designs represent 
the earliest examples of fully developed 
detached radial plans, More than twenty 
prisons were built on this plan and a further 
tribute to Из perceived qualities is the ашт» 
ber of writers who chose it as the basis of 
their model plans. Thomas Cubitt, Thomas 
le Breton, George Holford and George 
Ainslie all produced detached radial plans 
(Fig 3.15) and John Orridge’s plan for a 


prison for the Emperor of Russia was 
derived from Byfield's Bury St Edmunds" 
plan." However, the greatest tribute was 
paid by the SIPD, which adopted it as the 
architectural expression of their principles. 
In 1826 they published Remarks on the Form 
and Construction of Priums in an attempt to 
establish general principles for architects 
and promote the twin virtues of inspection 
and classification. This rype of plan permit- 
ted ‘an extensive degree of classification, 
combined with an effecrual separation of 
the various classes" and the detached build- 
ings permitted air to flow around them." 
To accommodate more prisoners, more 
radial buildings could be added. At other 
prisons a larger population was simply 
accommodated in larger wings. The ІРІ 
report was illustrated with plans af prisons 
built since the 1780s to illustrate the merits 
af radial plans compared wirh the deficien- 
cies af other types. It also contained a series 
of schematic plans showing how to produce 
radial plans with between three and seven 
wings, and with more than one hub, The 
report also included more detailed floor 
plans for a prison to house 50 prisoners and 
another for 200 inmates. The smaller prison 
was a three-wing radial with the wings 
attached to the centre hub. The larger 
scheme consisted of six detached wings 
around a circular building with walkways 
linking the wings to the chapel in the upper 
part of the centre building. The architect of 
these schemes was George Thomas Bullar. 
The SIPD report was not advocating а 
new architectural approach but was recog- 
nising the form that had been predominant 
in penal architecture since 1800. The carliest 
examples after Byfield's early prisons were 
the houses of correction at Exeter (1807-9) 
by George Moneypenny and Southwell, 
designed in 1807 by Richard Ingleman. 
Moneypenny had already designed prison 
buildings at Leicester and Winchester. The 
county gaol at Leicester (1790—4) was a 
amall cruciform prison with a grand facade." 
It modest plan was a result of the small 
site thar was available but on the facade he 
was able to adopt a grand architecture with 
his name prominently displaved on it. His 
other early prison was the extension of the 
county gaol at Winchester, designed in 
1805." Moneypenny's design of the Exeter 
House of Correction was much more sophis- 
ticated than his two previous designs, 
suggesting that he had been influenced by 
recent developments. Richard Ingleman, 


who designed the new Southwell House of 
Correction, admitted his debt to Byfield. To 
secure the commission for the new county 
gaol at Devizes in 1808, he produced An 
Explananom af rhe Plans for a Howse of 
Correction at Southwell, In it he described his 
visit to Mr Neild in London who gave him a 
letter to take to John Orridge at Bury St 
Edmunds." Orridge's son then took him to 
sec the prison being built at Cambridge. 
The early detached radial prisons had 
three or four wings around the central house 
and this became the standard number for 
most of the new prisons (Table 3.1 and Fig 
3.16), However, as the prison population 
grew the number of the wings and their size 
increased so that at Leicester there were six 
wings while Chelmsford and the first Derby 
proposal had seven. The number of classes 
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into which the prison population was to be 
divided also meant that the number of wings 
incressed, A more dramatic enlargement 
could be achieved by increasing the number 
of hubs from which wings radiated, and this 
approach was first employed in the design of 
the county gaol at Maidstone. 

In 1806 a committee was appointed to 
manage the project and George Byfield 
joined them to advise on the architecture. A 
proposal for a bridewell for 200 prisoners. 
was agreed but a four-year delay followed 
while funds were raised. Ап Act passed in 
1809 allowed a higher rate to be levied and 
on 12 May 1810 it was agreed that the pro- 
ject could proceed. Daniel Asher Alexander 
had replaced Byfield as the architect on the 
comminee, and rather than advertise for 
plans to be submitted, they adopted designa 


Table 3.1 Detached Radial Prisons - major examples built 1800-35 


Мате Ма обола Date Май Archer 
Cambridge County Gaal 4 180] George Byfield 
Worcester proposals б 1801, 1802 George Byfield 
Bury 51 Edmunds County Gaal 4 1801-5 George Byficld 
Canterbury County Gaol and House of Correction 3 1805-8 George Byfield 
Beverley House of Correction 4 1805-10 amd larer - 
Southwell House of Correction 3 1807 (finish date unknown) Richard Ingleman 
Exeter Howse of Correction 3 1807-5 George Moneypenny 
Worcester County Gaal Ё 1®йй—13 Francis Sandys 
York Ciy House of Correction 3 1814/15 (finish dare unknown) Peter Atkinson junior 
Bristol County Gaol Schere A 4 1816 Henry Hake Seward 
Bristol County Gaal Scheme C 4 1816 Henry Hake Seward 
Bristol County Gaal аз скорше (Scheme В) 4 1816 (nish dare unknown) Henry Hake Seward 
Enutsiord House of Correction 4 1817-18 and later Genge Moneypenny 
Tothill Fields projects 3 1819 Various. 
Flan for Russian Emperor ü 1919 John Orridge 
Le Breton scherrie 5 1922 "Themas le Breton 
Chelmsford County Gaol and House of Correction 7 1822-8 Thomas Hopper 
Norwich County Geol 4 822-8 William Wilkins 
Cubist scheme for 400-inmate prisan 14 1823 ‘Thomas Cubin 
Derby first proposal 7 1823 Francis Goodwin 
Carlisle County Gaol 6 1823-7 Wilkam Nivon’ 
Derby County Gaol and House of Correction e 1623-7 Francis Goodwin 
Newcastle Town and Coury Gaal ё 1823-8 John Dobson 
Norwich City Gaal 4 1824-7 Richard Brown 
Leicester County Gaal 4 1824-8 William Parsons 
Huntingdon County Gaol and House of Correction 3 1826-8 Willian Wilks 
York Castle County Gaol 4 1826-35 = 
Holford Scheme % 1328 George Holford 
Ilford House af Correction 4 1828-31 ‘Thomas Hopper 
Hall Borough Geol and House of Correenon 5 1830 John Earle 
Dartinghurst Gaal, East Sydney 7 1835 George Barney and 
Mortimer Lewis 
(Colchester House of Connection - finished 1815 - 
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produced by Alexander. On 2 October 1810 
the committee selected а site and by the 
autumn of 1811 ns purchase had been 
agreed." [n January 1811 Alexander presented 
hus plans to the Justices." He estimated that the 
prison would cost £163,457 and as the 
scheme was so costly ir was decided to 
spread the construction programme over 
twelve years. It was the second most expen- 
sive prison buit in the carly 19th century, 
being surpassed only by Millbank which oost 
almost £500,000, On 8 March 1819 141 
debtors and felons were moved from the 
King Sireci prion and in November 1819 
the bridewell inmates also moved into the 
MEW building." However, work conunucd on 
the site unul 1827, By 1823 the cost of the 
project had risen to £215,664 199 74." 

At the centre of the prison was a four- 
storey, circular power (Figs 3.17 and 3.18). 
The lower two storeys were о сез and 
accommodation for the keeper with the 
chapel occupying the top storeys. 
Extending to the north, east and south 
there were crueiform camplexes af cell 
blocks with a turnkey' tower at the heart 
of each cross (Pig 3.19). Each block was 
physically separate from all others though at 
the first- and second-floor levels they were 


linked by iron walkways, Each wing was 
split longitudinally by a wall po allow two 
classes of inmate to share a floor and in 
some of the end walls of wings the paired 


deors ean still be seen. The ground floors 


were mostly open arcades with some 
duayrooms and workrooms, The only parts 
of Alexander's prison to survive are the 
blocks that formed the southern cross and 
the large roundhouse that lay at the centre 
of the complex. The plan of Manrdstone 
reflects an obsessive interest with the strict 
separation of categories of offender, The 
isolation of the wings and the longitudinal 
division were devices ro enforce this system, 
a policy that contributed po the enormous 
eost of the project, Evans describes this 
repetitive epliming as "mürosis' and likens 
ir to Milbank.” A closer parallel seems to 
lie in the design that Jahn Soane produced 
for the National Penitentiary competition 
in 1782 which also envisaged three separate 
crosses, each consisting of four L-shaped 
blocks, The National Penitentiary was 
never constructed and Soane's design was 
not the winning entry. However, Alexander 
may have known it as Soane discussed his 
entry in one of his Royal Academy lectures 
that began in 1909,9 
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Maidstone introduced the idea of the 
multiple hub and a plan of this type was 
published in 1826 by the SIPD (Fig 3.205. 
Their plan consisted of two hubs with four 
radiating wings in a semicircular arrange- 
ment. A version of this plan was adopred 
for the new bridewell at Tothill Fields 
in Westminster, built between 1829 and 


1832 (Pig 3.215." The executed design was 
by Robert Abraham but the forms of eight 
other rejected schemes are known, Five of 
these were versions of the radial plan with 
muluple hubs, while one is a radial with 
twelve blocks around a central complex of 
buillings including infirmaries, kitchens 
and two blocks for the superintendent. One 
of the schemes, submitted by ZAZA", was n 
rather fanciful arrangement of eight long 
narrow ranges emanating from a central 
octagon. 


Alternative approaches to 
prison planning 


Quadrangular plans 


Tothill Fields and Maidstone were excep- 
tonal projects because of their size and 
therefore the complexity of their plan. Most 
of the schemes undertaken until the 1830s 
were for detached radials with three or four 
wings, although a few prisons were built 
using alternative designs. By 1625 a house 
of correction had been established at 
Shepton Mallet (Somerset) and in 1790 
most of it was rebuilt. This prison was a 
haphazard group of buildings arranged 
Hong Cornhill, оп rhe north side of the 
present sire, In January 1817 a proposal 
wit made to retain and adapt the carly 
blocks and te erect two narrow wings runm- 
ning south from them. The architect was 
George Allen Underwood, who was the 
County Survey ar for Somerset and Dorset. 
Sir John Cox Hippisley reported on 11 
January 1819 that the prison would be 
ready early in 1820." Ir consisted of four 
ranges around а courtyard and this arrange- 
ment survives today despite major rebuild- 
ing later in the 19th century (Figs 3.22 and 
3.23). An Act for building a new courthouse 
and gaol in Aberdeen was passed in 1814 
and the complex was begun m 1818, The 
prison had not been built by 1825 bur by 
1831 it was ready to receive prisoners, John 
Smith, the City Architect, designed it as a 
quadrangle behind the courthouse." In the 
entrance front there was a range housing 
accommodation for the governor while the 
other three sides of the courtyard had airing 
yards on the around floor. Above, there 
would have been a series of sleeping cells 
Ar the centre of the courtyard there was a 
small circular building overlooking the 
yard, which was subdivided into six yards, 
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Polygonal plans 


Palvgonal plans were the most common 
alternative to detached radials. Partly 
pelvgonal forms had been employed by 
William Blackburn at Northleach and by 
Thomas Harrison at Chester m the 1780s, 
and a similar arrangement was adopted at 
Durham. An Act of Parliament was passed 
in 1809 to allow the erection. of the new 
prison and on 31 July 1809 the foundation 
stone was laid.” The courthouse was ready 
by 1811 but the prison was not completed 
unti] 1819. The project was started by 
Francis Sandys, continued by George 
Moneypenny and completed by Ignatius 
Konami. The only part of the present prison 
that belongs to this phase is the section 
known as B Wing North. It is of three 
storeys, built of ashlar and has a moulded, 
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rather than dentilated, caves cornice. The 
cells have barrel-vaulted stone ceilings 
whereas other wings have brick jack-arch 
ceilings. The ground floor of the carly wing 
is taller than the upper storeys, an indication 
that it housed dayrooms and workrooms 
with sleeping cells on the upper floors. 
Richard Ingleman designed a fully pol- 
ү опа] prison as the county gaol for Wiltshire 
at Devises (Fig 3.24). He submitted a 
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proposal to the gaol commimee on 14 March 
1908 and in support of it he sent two book- 
lets that he had published about his work at 
Folkingham (Lincolnshire) and Southwell, 
Work began on the prison in 1810 and the 
incomplete prison opened in 1817. By 1821 
the still unfinished prison could hold 130 
inmates though the foundations existed for 
buildings that would house a further 50 
inmates, The prison cost [40,207 195 Td. 
Ingleman’s design consisted of a sixteen- 
sided prison surrounding a series of yards,” 
At the centre was a circular building which 
contained offices with accommodation for 
the governor and taskmaster, while the attic 
housed a pair of infirmanes. Although tix- 
teen blocks were proposed only ten were 
built originally but by 1867 an eleventh had 
been added. The ground floor contained п 
corridor that was continuous around the 
prison. The rest of the ground floor was 
occupied by working cells, dayrooms, sleep- 
ing rooms, stores and various service rooms. 
On the first floor the blocks forming the four 
cardinal points of the design were left as tall 
open arcades ‘to supply free circulation of 
Air, as well as a place where the Prisoners 
may exercise in rainy weather. A fifth sec- 
tion would have housed the chapel but it was 
never built. The other blocks contained 
sleeping cells flanking a central corridor. 
Polygons were also the basis of 
Millbank's design and this was probably the 
main reason for a small group of partly 
polygonal plans being used after about 
1818. The Surrey Justices decided to build 
a new house of correction at Brixton and in 
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1819 Thomas Chawner, the County 
Surveyor, was commissioned to build it, at 
a со of £51,780 17s Td. It was designed to 
house 175 prisoners, accommodated in 149 
single cells and 12 larger cells with 3 beds. 
Chawner's prison consisted of threc- 
storeyed brick ranges arranged in a half 
octagon with a chapel in the centre of the 
ranges (Figs 3.25 and 3.26). The octagonal 
governor's house at the heart of the com- 
plex survives. Its location was determined 
by the desire to monitor the prisoners 
working on tremdwheels im à senes of mar- 
row triangular airing vards that stretched 
from the house to the cell blocks." 
Chawner also rebuilt the house of cor- 
rection ar Guildford for the Surrey Justices 
using a plan similar to Brixton. The new 
prison with eighry-nine cells was ready in 
1822, An early map of Guildford shows a 
block projecting from the central range of 
the prison that may have been the tread- 
wheel shed. Brixton and Guildford seem 
to have been the inspiration for John 
Collingwoods design of the new county 
house of correction ar Swansea, which 
opened оп the present prison site in 
May 1829, No fabric from the early prison 
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buildings survives above ground but its 
position and plan are known from wo 
drawings at the prison.” They show a part- 
ly polygonal plan with a smaller building in 
the centre with a polygonal end facing the 
prison blocks, This was probably the bay 
window of the governor's house. 

Several variations of the polygonal plan 
were proposed for the enlargement of the 
house of correction at Wakefield from about 
1817 to 1819, In 1817 Bernard Harder, 
Surveyor for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
prepared three basic schemes, two of which 
had additional varianons. One was for a 
three-sided rectangular block surrounding a 
series of yards between this addition and 
the original prison.” A variation was to 
include a large inverted U-plan block of 
workrooms to rhe north and а separate 
irregular, party triangular prison to the 
east. Another variation was to omit the 
three-sided rectangular block and a fourth 
version contained a reduced design for 
the main block and the workroom complex 
i& shown only in outline. By 1818 Hartley 
Wik proposing constructing an elongated 
octagonal plan. In yet another variation 
he included an irregular triangular block 
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thar had appeared in the earlier proposal, 
The design thot was actually curried out 
wus a third major scheme by Bernard 
Hartley." It was a mixture of three- and 
foaur-storeyed blocks with dayrooms on the 
ground floor and cells on the remaining 
floors. It was half-decagonal in plan with 
along range linking it to the earlier building 
(Fig 3.27). Ar the centre there was a pol- 
vgonal central block with yards radiating 
from it. A block containing treadwheels 
extended castwards from this building 
and there were further radiating ranges of 
workroom. 


Curved plans 


Thomas Wright of Salford also submitted 
a plan for the new prison at Wakefield 
that was not executed.” His design was 
curved in plan with rwo straight wings con- 
tinuing from the ends of the block (Fig 
3.28), Around the outside there were work- 
rooms opening from a broad corridor, The 
main range had a mixture of cells and 
dayrooms on the ground Noor while the rwo 
upper storeys contained only cells, The area 
inside the main block was то be divided into 
a series of segmental yards with a small 
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lodge at their junction. Wright became the 
architect of the county gaol and house of 
correction at Kirkdale in around 1820, 
where he employed a version of the curved 
plan thar he had originally developed for 
Wakefield (Fig 3.29). The prison had two 
concentric semicircular ranges around a cir- 
cular chapel with û separate governor's 
house at the front of the site.” In total there 
were 400 sleeping cells with dayrooms on 
the ground floor, In 1877 one of the old cell 
blocks was still in use às a treadwheel house 
and chapel." 

The only surviving prison building with 
a curved plan is the crescent wing at HMP 
Stafford, which was built between 1831 and 
1834 (Fig 3.30 and se Fig 3.11)" It was 
Originally three storeys high and 290 
(88.4m] long. It contained 114 cells and a 
series of 6 treadwheels were built to the 
south of it. The present crescent wing hus 
the date 1864 on its decorative centrepiece, 
the date at which the earlier crescent woe 
lengthened, raised and turned into a wing 
with cells on two sides of an open corridor, 
Curved plans were a variation on the part- 
palygonal plans that had been employed 
since the 1780s, but they probably enjoyed 
a brief vogue in prison designs because of 
contemporary developments in fashionable 
town planning. 

Millbank seems to have been one reason 
for the revival of polygonal forms in the 
second decade of the 19th century. Another 
seems to have been a desire to develop a 
plan that could accommodate the newly 
invented treadwheels in a position that was 
both close to each cell block and visible 
from the governor's accommodation. 
Treadwheels provided prison administra- 
tors and architects with a device that 
allowed them to enforce hard labour for 
each category of prisoner. Although they 
were first installed at Bury St Edmunds, a 
radially planned prison, and were regularly 
built in prisons with similar plans, their 
Prominence in many polygenal and curved 
Plans suggests that they were one reason 
that prison architects experimented with 
other plan types. 


Treadwheels 


In 1818 Sir William Cubitt, “an able and 
eminent engineer of Ipswich’ patented a 
new type of treadwheel where prison 
inmates walked around the exterior of the 
cylinder on a series of steps" It. differed 
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from earlier treadwheels where people 
walked around the interior or along the 
edge of the wheel. These had been in use 
in England throughout the Middle Ages as 
the motive power for the huge cranes 
required to build cathedrals and abbey 
churches (Fig 3.31). Treadwheels also 

the great cranes at ports, and there 
are examples known at York, Southampton 
and London.” Treadwheels appeared in at 
least one penal institution in the 16th 
century, A treadmill was installed ат 
Bridewell to grind corn and special hand 
and foot mills were employed so that 
inmates with missing limbs could be forced 
to work." Within the 1779 Penitentiary Act 
there was a provision for labour to be: 
‘of the hardest and most servile Kind, in 
which Drudgery is chiefly required ... such 
as treading in a wheel, or drawing in a 
Capstern, for turning a Mill or other 
Machine or Engine’. At Gloucester Gaol in 
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the late 18th century two inmares worked a 
treadwheel to pump water ro the top of the 
building and at Aylesbury County Gaol a 
new corn mill and rreadwheel were installed 
in 1817-18," Bury St Edmunds, prior tà 
1818, also had a treadmill which was 
approximately 16 (4.9m) in diameter." 
The new tvpe of treadwheel was 
described in an appendix to QOrridge's 
account of Bury St Edmunds. He included 
quotes from Cubitt about the new wheel and 
accompanied these with a plan and a section 
(Fig 3.32)." Cubitt described it as being: 


two walking wheels, one above rhe other, 
of small diameters; and instead of the 
men walking within the wheel, ав 15 
common, they are to act on the outside, 
оп a level af the axis of the wheel; by 
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which means their weight ix precisely at 
the place where it will have the greatest 
effect, and no ane employed can for an 
instant cease from the regular step 
(which resembles walking up stairs) 
without dropping down to the floor 
Below him; ner can he advance too high 
up the wheel, on account of the hand 
rail placed about breast high for the 
purpose of holding on, to rest the arma, 
and regulate the steps. 


This type of outside walking wheel had been 
illustrated by Denis Diderot in L'Encyclopédie," 
An arrangement of double treadwheels similar 
t0 Cubims had already been suggested by 
Samuel Bentham for his brothers panopticon 
in the 17908, bur it is unclear whether Cubin 
was familiar with his proposal." 
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By November 1819 the first prototype of 
the wheel had been built at Bury St 
Edmunds and by 1824 there were at least 
seventy-five wheels in forty-nine prisons." 
The orginal proposal by Cubitt, in which 
the Wheel and the gear wheels were 
arranged vertically, was executed at Bury St 
Edmunds bur as it was complicated most 
prisons seem ro have erected wheels with 
the machinery attached to the side. These 
were originally relatively small, typically 
being between 5ft and 7ft (1.5 and 2.1m) in 
diameter and capable of providing work 
for between ten and thirty prisoners (Figs 
3.33 and 3.34). By the 1880s a number of 
prisons had huge treadwheels with the 
largest at Coldbath Fields accommodating 
356 prisoners driving 5 corn mills." 

The early treadwheels ground flour, 
pumped water and in at least one case 
powered looms," They were also used to 
create wholly unproductive labour. A hori- 
zontal rotating sail provided air resistance 
against which the inmates were forced to 


drive the wheel. Some treadwheels were 
purely punitive while others, such as at 
Gloucester, had both a set of flour-grinding 
annes and a sail to provide unproductive 
labour (Fig 3.35). The amount of labour that 
was to be exacted from inmates was meas- 
ured either in the number of hours to be 
worked or in the number of feet that were to 
be walked on the treadwheel, The 1823 Gool 
Act specified that inmates sentenced to hard 
labour had to work a maximum of ten hours 
per day, In the 1824 returns regarding tread- 
wheels, the seasonal working hours were 
published. In the summer an inmate was 
normally expected ro work between seven 
and ten hours, with the winter working hours 
being reduced to five to seven hours per 
day." At some prisons the quantity of labour 
was measured by the number of feet climbed. 
Ar Caldbarh Fields (London) George Laval 
Chesterton found that male inmates were 
expected to do 12,000f (3,658m) per day 
which һе felt was excessive and he later 
reduced it to 4,500ft (1,372m)." An article 
in The Tim: on 20 October 1842 listed a 
number of prisons in which inmates were to 
climb more than 10,000 (3,048m) per 
day," Colchester. House of Correction, 
Springfield Gaal at Chelmsford and the 
county gaol at Hertford expected inmates to 
walk 13,500ft (4,1 15m) per day while in the 
summer at Maidstone the inmate's quota was 
18,240ft (5,560m). 

The rapid adoption of the treadwheel in 
prisons proves that Justices were enthusi- 
astic about it. Writers such as Sidney Smith 
also favoured the treadwheel, capstan or 
beating hemp and picking cakum instead of 
the looms and literacy classes that were 
provided at Preston. Charles Western argued 
far ‘Imprisonment, under a judicious system 
of correctional discipline, hard labour, hard 
fare, hard lodging, seclusion from society 
and accompanied by proper moral and 
religious instruction" and favoured the tread- 
wheel for providing the hard labour.“ 
However, there was also some opposition 
to treadwheels because they were unpro- 
ductive, dangerous and did not promote the 
reformation of inmates. Sir John Cox 
Hippisley, the magistrate from Somerset 
who was involved with the provision of new 
buildings ar Wilton and Shepton Mallet in 
the early 18205, became concerned with the 
labour devices which were to be installed," 
He published an open letter to the Home 
Secretary, Robert Peel, in 1822 in which he 
lobbied for other forms of labour to be used 


alongside the treadwheel and provided 
extracts from correspondence that he had 
collected on the subject (Fig 3.30). He 
recounted the circumstances of am accident 
at Coldbath Fields in which a screw failed, 
allowing the inmates to fall ‘on their backs, 
from a considerable Безар", Included in 
his evidence was testimony by Dr Good who 
described the ‘mischief’ which was caused 
by the treadmill. He provided a gruesome 
and detailed description of the damage to 
the body and the particular effect that it 
would have on female prisoners. Hippisley 
and his correspondents favoured the cap- 
stan, in which inmates had a steady footing 
to prevent injuries, or the hand-powered 
crank, Capstans were installed at some 
prisons. The eapstan house at Winchester 
sureives, and the imprint of the inmates" feet 
as they rotated the capstan remains in the 
relaid floor at the base of St George's Tower 
at Oxford. Hippisley continued his campaign 
in Parliament where he combined with the 
Surrey magistrate, John Ivatr Briscoe, to sub- 
mit a petition that was read in the House of 
Lords on 15 June 1824." They asked the 
Lords zo reject the bill, which became the 
1824 Gaol Act, until investigations into the 
treadwheel had occurred. They described: 


the utter Inutility of Treadwheel Labour 
as exercised in some Places; the Pain, the 
Peril and Inequality of the Punishment 
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its Impropriety, Indecency and Cruelty 
in many Cases, and its Inefficiency in all 
to answer the Intent and Purposes of 
Correction and Reformation; its 
Debiliraring Effects on the Body, and its 
demoralizing Influence on the Mind; its 
utter Incompetency to inculcate any 
Habit of useful Industry, together with 
its Impolicy and [legality as at present 
administered)... 


The Government appears to have been 
sensitive to the criticisms that had been 
raised. A letter was sent to local Justices 
in 1823 on behalf of Sir Robert Peel to 
ascertain which prisons had installed a 
teadwheel and whether any injuries had 
occurred. The returns were collected and 
published in a report designed to show 
that treadwheels had been successful and 
had produced no major harmful effec. ™ 
Apart from occasional minor injuries most 
correspondents replied that they were 
completely satisfied with their treadwheels. 
Similar reports were prepared іп 1824 and 
1825 with only occasional references to 
injury." The worst occurred at Edinburgh 
Bridewell when a juvenile dislocated his 
ankle. However, the accident was 'caused 
by the boy's own carelessness while sitting 
near the Treadwheel during the interval 
of rest, and while he was nor working 
upon in 
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Hippisley was unsuccessful in his cam- 
paign against the weadwheel but he was not 
its only critic. At the house of correction at 
Wakefield the original treadwheel was 
removed by Edward Shepherd, Governor 
from 1832 to 1864, who disapproved of 
unproductive hard labour amd їп its place 
a successful matmaking industry was 
developed." With the adoption of the 
separate system in the 18405, there were 
inherent contradictions between strict 
segregation and the use of the oreadwhecl, 
although partitions could enforce some 
separation. This was recognised by the 
committec of Justices who were supervising 
the erection of the house of correction at 
Wandsworth. Instead of installing a wheel 
they advertised for labour machines thar 
could be installed in cach cell. Five designs 
were submitted and an engineer, Charles 
May, wus appointed to select the most 
suitable one. He chose a hand crank with a 
drum with a friction band around ir. The 
advantage of the crank was that it could be 
operated in the cell but some prisons 
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installed them in sheds where a group of 
prisoners could work. At Petworth the 
keeper, John Mance, designed a crankhouse 
for ten inmates in 1832 while at Winchester 
à combined treadwheel, mill and crank- 
house was built after 1847 at the east side of 
the prison. Norwich also had a crank- 
house beside the treadwheel house on the 
north side of the male wing. Ar Leicester 
County Gaol and House of Correction 
there were fifry-rwo cranks by 1877 while at 
Lincoln cranks were in use to grind flour.” 


Early treadwheels and 
their builders 


By November 1819 the prototype of Cubitt's 
treadwheel had been built at Bury St 
Edmunds and by 1820 he had designed the 
treadwheel at Maidstone County Gaol.” 
Although he provided designs for many 
treadmills he did not usually become involved 
with the provision of the machinery or the 
building. The contracts for the buildings were 
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normally awarded to local builders while some 
local millwrights were contracted to produce 
the machinery By Midsummer 1821 the 
Justices decided to erect a mull at the county 
gaol at Exeter for employing eighty-four 
inmates, A tender for the budding work by 
William Canes was accepted, while Thomas 
Fewings won the contract for the machinery. 
Canes's contract was signed on 5 April 1822 
and both the millhouse and machinery were 
completed by July 1822," 

John Penn, the millwright who most 
often executed Cubitt's designs, submitted 
the most expensive tender for the Exeter 
work, Theit close relationship is revealed 
in papers relating to the erection of 
treadwheels at Worcester County Gaol, In 
1822 consideration was being given to 
building a treadwheel but this was aban- 
domed, then revived in 1824, Cubitt was 
paid [200 to supervise the work and 
tenders for the contract were invited, The 
draft advertisement asked for tenders for 
three ог four treadwheels, three pairs of 
stones, a flour-dressing mill, regulating fly 
and other machinery, John Penn wrote 
staring thar the three-wheel scheme would 
cost £975 with the extra one costing an 
extra £125. On the rear of his letter he 
listed the work he had carried our at 
twenty-three prisons according to designs 


by Mr Cubitt. However, he was undercut by 
Messrs Henry and Creorge Stothert, who 
quoted a price of 605, and they signed the 
contract on 1 December 1824. Benjamin 
Buckley and Joseph Cakes signed a contract 
on 13 July 1824 for the building work, 
slating and carpentry, 

The Stotherts, who outbid Penn, 
produced their own designs for tread- 
wheels, as well as constructing the machin- 
ery. Besides Worcester, they designed and 
constructed treadwheels at Shepton Mallet, 
Wilton and Devizes. George Stothert junior 
established his first foundry in Bath in 1815 
When he advertised that he could provide a 
wide range of domestic ironwork os well 
as “Wheels, and Machinery, to patterns of 
every description,” At Shepton Mallet the 
Stotherts signed contracts for erecting the 
buildings and supplying the machinery 
in 1823," The treadwheels were within 
the perimeter wall of the prison but the 
hexagonal mill stood outside the prison, 
with power being transmitted by а horizon- 
tal shaft, The mill building does not survive 
bur the treadwheel house remains and a 
scar appears in the perimeter wall where the 
shaft passed through, The Stotherts also 
signed a contract in 1823 with the Somerset 
Justices to erect treadwheels and à corn 
mill at Wilton.'^ On 30 August 1823 they 
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agreed to provide a set of treadwheels for 
the county gaol at Devizes (Fig 3.37). 
The treadwheels were to be buit at the 
north end of the prison, on the site of two 
of the unfinished cell blocks. They were not 
designed to power a mill originally, but 
on 10 November 1824 John Penn of 
Greenwich submitted an estimate for 
supplying two pairs of French stones and a 
pair of peak stones," 

Apart from Penn and the Srotherts the 
records of other prisons reveal that an appro- 
priate local firm or millwright was contracted 
to provide the machinery. Joseph Howden, 
who styled himself ns an 'Engineer and 
Millwright’, provided designs for treadwheel 
machinery and a corn mill at Wakefield 
House of Correction,’ In October 1822, the 
Lincolnshire Quarter Sessions decided that a 
treadmill should be built at Skirbeck, 
Thomas ‘Thorold Leake, а machine-maker 


from Heston, and Richard Leake of Skirbeck, 
а carpenter, undertook to make the mill 
house and treadwheel for £136 10%, The 
wheel was to be ТОЙ (3.1m) long and have a 
diameter of 7ft Jin, (2.2m), with room for 
four tà six people. It was то be capable of 
producing sufficient power to drive опе pair 
of stones and a dressing machine.'^ 

The only treadwheel that survives in a 
former prison in Britain is at the former gaol 
at Beaumaris (Wales) (Fig 3.38). The prison 
was designed by Joseph Aloysius Hansom 
and Edward Welch. On 7 September 1829 
inmates moved into the new prison and the 
treadwheel is probably an original feature of 
the gaol." Ir has a series of separate com- 
partments with a sloping timber screen in 
front to prevent prisoners from falling on to 
the wheel. The wheel, which drove a amall 
water pump, ix located in a small shed that 
is open to the yard, 
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Pentonville and English Local Prisons, 
c 1835-1877 


England's prisons 
in the 1830s 


By the late 1830s prisons for counties, bar- 
oughs and legal liberties were situated in 
over 200 English and 20 Welsh towns and 
cities (Fig 4.1). Every local authority had 
the right and responsibility to maintain a 
prison, and offenders were incarcerated in 
the prison of the authority in which they 
had been convicted. The multiplicity of 
jurisdictions ensured great variations in the 
distribution, plan and conditions of the 
prisons and in the severity of the punish- 
ment administered by them. About half the 
English counties had one county gaol and 
onc county house of correction. Usually 
they were located in the same town, and 
often on the same site. However, they could 
also be situated in two different towns. In 
Nottinghamshire the county gaol was at 
Nottingham while the county house of cor- 
fection was at Southwell. Other counties 
still had more than one county house of 
correction; in Somerset the county gaol was 
at [chester and the houses of correction 
were at Shepton Mallet and Wilton 
(Taunton). Five counties were divided into 
divisions or ridings. Lincolnshire, Yorkshire 
and Sussex had one gaol for the whole 
county and separate houses of correction 
far each division, while Kem and Suffolk 
had one gaol and one or more houses of 
correction for each division. There was also 
a duplication of prisons. Twenty-seven 
English towns and cities had more than one 
prison, usually a county gaol and а borough 


The layout and living conditions of 
prisons were diverse. Of the 136 English 
and Welsh county and city prisons covered 
by the 1823 Gaol Act, about 30 per cent 
were described as having radial plans by 
1834, 30 per cent were quadrangular in lay- 
out, 10 per cent had polygonal plans and a 


further 30 per cent were old prisons with 
irregular plans, Municipal prisons were 
small and the stare of many remained 
deplorable. Cf 165 borough and town 
prisons examined by Municipal Corporation 
Commissioners in 1835, only 61 (37 per 
cent) offered adequate accommodation. 
Twenty-six (16 per cent) were described as 
being ‘unfit for the confinement of human 
beings’. Forty-nine (30 per cent) were lock- 
ups fer temporary imprisonment, typical of 
which were Bishop's Castle (Shropshire), a 
dungeon under the town hall, and Over 
(Cheshire), ‘a damp, miserable hole, under 
the Market Cross" 

Since 1823, the basis af prison discipline 
had been classification bur this was not even- 
ly applied. While small borough gaols were 
unable even to separate criminals and 
debtors, large county gaok: and houses of 
correction accommodated an increasing 
number of classes. Shrewsbury, for example, 
was divided into seventeen categories 
(excluding sick and condemned prisoners) in 
1797 but had twenty-six categories by 1834," 
Classification based on the mature of the 
offence rather than the character of the 
offender was increasingly seen to be flawed, 
since habitual criminals convicted of minor 
offences were imprisoned alongside young or 
first offenders. 

"There was na uniform system of discip- 
line or management in English prisons 
during the 1830s and a new approach to 
penal administration was required. In its 
search for a new direction in prison 
management, the British Government 
looked to the USA, where two systems of 
discipline had developed. Both sought to 
prevent communication berween prisoners 
and therefore the contamination of first 
or minor offenders by habitual criminals, 
one by total silence and the other by 
complere separation. The prisons in which 
the two regimes were imposed differed 


fundamentally in their design and the archi- 
tecture of euch became inextricably linked 
with their respective systems of discipline. 
The silent system emerged as the predom- 
inant regime in the USA but it was the 
separate system that became the major 
influence on European prison design 
during the mid-19th century. 


Developments in the USA 


The silent and separate systems һай 
developed in the USA during the 1820s. 
The silent system was first imposed in 1823 
in the state prison at Auburn (New York), 
which had opened in 1819 with sixty-one 
cells and twenty-eight dormitories. A new 
wing of individual aleeping cells was con- 
structed between 1819 and 1825 and this 
model was followed ot Mount Pleasant 
State Prison, known as Sing-Sing (1825-8) 
(Fig 4.2). The cell blocks at both prisons 
were rectangular, of five storeys and eco- 
nomic to build. At Auburn, the accommo- 
dation buildings were on three sides of an 
open square and at Sing-Sing there was a 
single wing containing 1,000 cells, The 
wings contained small, inside sleeping cells, 
measuring about 7'5ft by Зеб by Tit high 
(2.3 x 1.0 x 2.1m). The cells were arranged 
in two back-to-back rows, with those on the 
uppers floor being reached from galleries. 
Corridors ran along the outside walls of the 
blocks, so that the cells received no direct 
sunlight or fresh air. Around the peripheries 
of the prisons were large numbers of work- 
shops. Inmates slept in individual cells at 
night and undertook productive labour 
together during the day. Complete silence 
was maintained by the frequent use of cor- 
poral punishment. The regime did not 
require an expensive building and the cost 
of the prisoners' upkeep was partly offset by 
the profirs of their work.' 

The implementation of the separate sys» 
tem demanded a purpose-built prison tà 
enforce the complete separation of prisan- 
ers and was therefore a costly undertaking. 
The system was practised in the Eastern 
State Penitentiary at Cherry Hill, 
Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), which has a 
radial plan (Fig 4.3). Building work com- 
menced in 1823 and the prison opened in 
1829, although it was not completed until 
1837. It was designed by John Haviland, 
an Englsh architect who was related to 
Count Maorduinoff of Russia, a friend 
of John Howard, He trained under 
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James Elmes, who lover published Hines for 
the Improvements of Prion and designed 
Bedford House of Correction. Haviland 
settled in Pennsylvania in 1816 and won the 
architectural competition to design the new 
Eastern Penitentiary in 1822. As originally 
conceived, Haviland" scheme was for a 
central rotunda with seven radiating wings 
linked to it Ey corridors. The rotunda was 
designed with accommodation on the 
ground floor. However, it was built without 
internal partitions to become a central 
observatory over the inside and, by means 
of a watchtower, the outside of the prison 
buildings. The wings were to be single 
sroreyed with a central corridor flanked by 
two rows of eighteen outside cells. Each cell 
measured 12ft long by 8ft wide by 10ft high 
(3.6 X 2,44 X 3.0m) and opened outwards 
into its own, individual exercise yard, 
instead of inwards on to the corridor. 
Openings in the corridor wall allowed the 
officers to inspect the cells and to pass the 
occupants their meals. The first three wings 
were built between 1823 and 1829 to 
Haviland's plan, except that each contained 
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thirty-eight cells. The remaining four wings 
were erected after 1831 to a modified 
design. They were two stareyed, rwenty-five 
or thirty-four bays long, and open from the 
floor во roof, the cella on the upper storey 
being reached from galleries (Fig 4.4). The 
cell doors opened on to the corridor and the 
cells of the original three wings were pro- 
vided with inside doors at the same date. 
The grownd-floor cells had separate yards, 
while occupants of the upper floor were 
each given two cells. Haviland further 
developed the Cherry Hill model ar the 
New Jersey State Penitentiary at Trenton, 
which was erected berween 1833 and 1836 
with 300 cells. Trenton had a semicircular 
observatory with five two-storey wings radi- 
ating from it, the wings, of which only two 
were at first built, being without individual 
yards, Extending from the gatehouse to the 
observatory wat a rectangular entrance 
building containing, on the ground floor, 
reception facilities, offices and the kitchen. 
Under the separate system prisoners did 
not leave their cell or yard, bur worked, 
slept and exercised in them. Work was 
regarded as a privilege and infringements 
of the prison rules were punished by the 
deprivation of privileges, including Labour. 
Solitary cellular confinement was intended 
to induce reflection and thereby the moral 
and religious reformation of the offender." 
The significant elements of Haviland's 
separate prison were the system of 
discipline, the radial plan, the central 


observatory and the open wings. Each of 
these elements can be found in earlier 
American and European prisons, bur they 
were only brought together by Haviland at 
Cherry Hill. А block af sixteen outside cells 
for the solitary confinement of serious 
offenders had been erected at Walnut Street 
Prison, Philadelphia, in 1790-1, and sep- 
arate cellular imprisonment without labour 
hed been instigated in 1818 for the new 
Western State Penitentiary to be built at 
Pirtsburgh (Pennsylvania). Even аг Auburn 
certain classes of prisoner were held in soli- 
try confinement until 1823." In Britain, 
Jonas Hanway had proposed a system of 
solitary confinement as early пе 1776, but 
most prisons of rhe late 18th and carly 19th 
centuries enforced the asseciared system, 
with night cells and commen workrooms. 
However, a number did impose the separate 
aysrem. Petworth House of Correction was 
erected between 1785 and 1789 with thirty- 
two cells in which inmates were kept sep- 
arate day and night. They took exercise 
alone and had vo sir in individual stalls in 
the chapel. Gloucester Penitentiary opened 
in 1791, within the new gaol, with separate 
working cells amd sleeping cells for thirty- 
пао male and twelve female felons sen- 
tenced ro transportation or death. However, 
they were able to associate in the airing 
yards and chapel. The General Penitentiary 
at Millbank, which opened їп 1816, had 
two classes of prisoners, the first of which 
worked and slept in separate cells, but exer- 
ced and attended chapel together. The 
separate system was introduced at Glasgow 
City Bridewell in 1824 following the erec- 
tion of two four-storeyed wings which cach 
contained eighty cells measuring 9ft by 7ft 
by 10ft high (2.7 x 2.1 x 3.0m) 
Radial-plan prisons of the late 18th and 
early Ith centuries usually had detached 
cell blocks but some were erected with 
wings attached to the central building, 
including Salford New Bailey and the 
county gaok and houses of correction at 
Ipswich and Hereford. The central building 
often contained the governor's house, 
chapel and infirmaries but at Hereford 
there was an inspection hall for the turnkeys 
on the ground floor. The ‘constant and 
unobserved inspection’ of prisoners and the 
separation of classes of offenders were two 
determining factors in the design for a small 
prison published by the SIPD in 1826." 
The cell blocks of prisons erected berween 
about 1780 and about 1835 were usually 


floored with day- or workrooms at ground 
level and sleeping cells on the upper storey. 
However, at least one European prison had 
been built with a cell black open from floor 
to ceiling. The house of correction for boys 
which had been erected at the Ospedale 
San Michele in Rome in 1703-4 to the 
designs of Carlo Fontana, had three storeys 
of cells, the upper two tiers being reached 
from galleries (see Fig 2.5). However, this 
block was designed to allow the inhabitants 
to see the central altar rather than to allow 
the warders to supervise the inmates. 


Developments in England 
during the 18305 


The British Government was aware of 
developments in the USA. In 1831 
Earl Grey's Whig administration appointed 
a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons to examine the question of 
secondary punishments and it reported in 
June 1832.* Its recommendations included 
imposing solitary confinement with hard 
labour along similar lines to the silent 
system practised in Auburn Prison, Their 
preference for this model over the separate 
system was influenced by publications of 
the Boston Prison Discipline Society, which 
promoted the silent system, and by the 
personal testimony of Captain Basil Hall 
of the Royal Navy." Hall had travelled 
extensively in North America during 1827 
and 1828, and en his return published an 
acceunt of his journey. He visited a number 
of American prisons, including Sing-Sing 
and Cherry Hill." Hall favoured the former 
because it allowed human contact and 
he condemned the absolute solitude of the 
latter. The 1831-2 Select Committee also 
recommended that dormitories and day- 
rooms in existing prisons should be 
converted into separate sleeping cells and 
new cell blocks should be erected; that a 
return should be made by all prisons 
estimating the expense of these alterations 
and additions; and that Prison Inspectors 
should be appointed. 

Following the Select Committee's report 
Wiliam Crawford was dispatched to the 
USA to examine at first hand their state 
prisens. Crawford had been a secretary 
of a committee that investigated the cause 
and increase of juvenile delinquency in 
London, and he was a founder member and 
secretary of the SIPO. He was one of a 
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number of European visitors to investigate 
the respective merits of silent- and separate- 
system prisons in the USA. On his return, 
Crawford produced a report on American 
penitentiarics and the two rival systems 
of discipline. Contrary to the conclusions 
of the 1831-2 Select Committee, he con- 
demned the silent system since it was 
maintained by corporal punishment and he 
criticised the design of Auburn because it 
did not allow central inspection." He 
praised the moral discipline imposed at 
Cherry Hill and recommended the adop- 
Поп of а modified form of the separare 
system in England." Every prisoner should 
have his own cell in which to sleep and eat 
and certain classes should be held in soli- 
tary confinement, with or without work. 
Where separation was not enforced prison- 
ers should undertake associated labour in 
strict silence. He argued that classification 
alone did not prevent contamination and 
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that all communication berween prisoners 
should be prevented. Crawford also empha- 
sised the importance of employment, 
religious instruction and the uniform appli- 
cation of discipline in all prisons. He 
published an estimate of the expense of pro- 
viding an adequare number of separate 
sleeping cells in the 136 prisons subject 
to the 1823 Gaols Act, based on annual 
returns for 1832," "These prisons contained 
over 10,000 cells bur, even after allowing 
for the subdivision ef larger rooms, there 
would still be a deficit of over 4,000 
cells. The cost of providing the cells was 
estimated at over 267,000. 

The former champions of classification, 
the SIPD, took up Crawford's recommen- 
dations, Samuel Hoare, their Chairman, 
argued that ‘Most of the Evils of the present 
system result from the Want of individual 
Separation... Solitary Confinement inspires 
Dread beyond that of any Description 


of Imprisonment, and when accompanied 
by Employment and Moral and Religious 
Instruction, forms the most power- 
ful Agent in deterring from Crime, and 
producing the Reformation of the 
Offender." He proposed different degrees 
of punishment, with the most serious 
offenders being held in separate cells and 
minor offenders undertaking silent asso- 
ciated labour but cating and sleeping 
separately, A Select Committee of the 
House of Lords was appointed in March 
1835 under the chairmanship of the Duke 
of Richmond to examine the question of 
prison discipline. It concluded that 
there should be a uniform system of 
discipline, that prison rules should be 
approved by the Secretary of State and that 
Prison Inspectors should be appointed. 
The Select Committee called for the 
enforcement of silence to prevent com- 
munication and argued that: "Entire 
Separation, except during the Hours of 
Labour and of Religious Worship and 
Instruction, is absolutely necessary for 
preventing Contamination, and for securing 
а proper System of Prison Discipline". 

These recommendations were imple- 
mented by the 1835 Prisons Act.” All 
Prison rules were to be submitted to the 
Home Secretary for his approval and 
Inspectors were appointed to visit and make 
annual reports on all prisons, Four districts 
were created (later reduced to three, then 
two), each with ene Inspector except for 
the Home District, which had two. 
William Crawford was appointed Home 
District Inspector, together with the Revd 
Whitworth Russell, the former chaplain 
of Millbank, who was a nephew of Lord 
John Russell the Home Secretary. Lord 
Russell issued a circular to all visiting 
Justices detailing the changes in the legisla- 
Hen and appending the resolutions of the 
1835 Select Committee.” He emphasised 
that the question of prison discipline had 
nor been settled and that until it was it 
would be inadvisable to make material 
alterations to prisons. 

Crawford and Russell were fervent 
advocates of the separate system. In the 
second (1837), third (1838) and fourth 
(1839) annual reports for the Home District, 
they refined the workings of the system and 
developed an improved design of prison 
in which to implement it.” They defined 
separate confinement as “the separation of 
each offender from all communication and 


association with his fellow-offenders, regard 
being had to his bodily health, his mental 
sanity, his intellectual improvement, and 
his moral amendment, by inculcating indus- 
trious habim, and by religious and moral 
instruction'." The basis of the system was 
that cach prisoner should sleep and work 
alone in a large cell which contained all the 
necessary facilities for prison life including 
lighting, heating, ventilation, a toiler and 
basin, and the means te call an officer. The 
cells should be constructed so as to prevent 
communication between prisoners and 
separation should be extended to the chapel 
and airing yards. Ar all times, inmates would 
be subject to unobserved inspection by 
prison staff, The cellular solirude was in- 
tended to induce reflection and was to 
be hroken by religious worship, daily exer- 
eise and frequent visits from officers, in 
particular the chaplain, By these means the 
offender should be both reformed morally 
and deterred from committing further 
crimes. 

The Home District Inspectors, when 
considering the general principles of prison 
construction, emphasised the importance 
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of separation, security, observation and 
ease of access, all of which were satisfied by 
a radial layout. They produced a series of 
plans of model prisons то accommodate 
between 4 and 5(M) prisoners, with the 
assistance fram September 1837 of Joshua 
Jebb, a Captain in the Royal Engineers. 
Jebb was seconded to the Home Office as 
a technical adviser and he contributed 
to the plans and constructional details of 
the Inspectors’ third and fourth reports." 
The Inspectors’ plans of prisons for over 
100 inmates clearly showed the influence 
of John Haviland's New Jersey State 
Penitentiary (Fig 4.5). The prisons were 
entered by a simple gateway (Later 
developed into a gatehouse) into a secure 
courtyard flanked by houses for the gov- 
ernor and chaplain. An entrance building 
extended from the courtyard to a central 
inspection hall or observatory. The entrance 
building contained the reception іп the 
basement, the administration on the ground 
floor and a chapel om the first floor. 
The central hall was open from ground 
floor to roof over a basement kitchen, 
and from it radiated three to five wings. 
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‘The cell blocks had two or three storeys, 
with an open corridor and galleries to reach 
the cells of the upper floors. The size of a 
cell was given as 12ft long, Sft wide and 10ft 
high (3.6 X 2,4 x 3.0m) in the second 
report, but was subsequently amended to 
13ft by Tit by 10h (3.0 x 2.1 x 3.0m), 
Experiments were undertaken ar Millbank 
to determine how to build soundproof cells, 
and the Inspectors gave precise details of 
the construction of the cells, their windows, 
doors and fittings, and of a plenum heating 
and ventilation system. Consideration was 
also given to the chapel, with its separare 
sralls, and to the individual exercise yards, 
which were located in groups between 
the wings.” 


The early use of the 
separate system 


During the late 1830s, amid national and 
local debate about the separate and silent 
systems, some counties and boroughs took 
firm steps towards implementing one or 
other system. The silent system was casti- 
gated by Crawford and Russell for failing to 
prevent communication between inmates, 
for inflicting excessive and variable punish- 
ments, and for employing prisoners as 
wardsmen.^ Ir had been introduced by 
George Laval Chesterton at Coldbath 
Fields in 1834 and by 1838 had been 
imposed in a number of other prisons,” 
Early in 1838, the visiting Justices of Lewes 
House of Correction favoured extending 
the silent system, a version of which had 
already been adopted.” They rejected 
the Inspectors" proposals for total] sep- 
aration because of the expense involved in 
rebuilding prisons; the impracticality of 
daily visits to cach prisoner by officers 
and the difficulty of learning a trade when 
confined ro a cell The system at Lewes 
included separate cells, inspection and 
individual compartments in the workshops, 
schoolrooms and treadwheels, and was in 
many respects a combination of both 
approaches. Silence and separation at 
Petworth successfully reformed some 
habitual criminals in 1837, and a similar 
discipline was enforced at Derby by the 
same date.” John Sylvester of Great Russell 
Street, London, installed a heating and 
ventilation system at Derby between 1838 
and 1841 to enable cells to be used for 
individual confinement.” 


Other local prison authorities con- 
sidered, or proceeded with, rebuilding on 
the separate model. By 1838, the Home 
District Inspectors had supplied plans of 
separate prisons for five borough gaols and 
rae London prisons.” At Bath they pro- 
posed a prison containing 200 separate 
cells, with a central hall and four two- 
storeyed radial wings which were open from 
floor to ceiling.” Ar Leeds, together with 
Jebb, they selected one of eleven sites 
earmarked by the borough council, and pre- 
pared plans for а 200-cell prison." Edward 
Haycock drew up plans in 1837 for a wing 
containing thirty-seven separate cells ar 
Shrewsbury, and heating apparatus for the 
new building was ordered from Messrs 
Haden and Co of Trowbridge in 1838." 
By 1841 thirty-five men were confined in 
separate cells, although most inmates were 
still held in classified groups," At Worcester, 
an attempt to introduce the separate system 
failed because of overcrowding.” Eighty 
new cells were built between 1838 and 
1840, but they were immediately occupied 
by more than one inmate. At Wakefield, a 
silent-system prison, schemes for a new 
female prison in 1837 by Bernard Hartley 
resemble a separate-system wing.” The 
proposed cell block had 17 bays, 4 storeys 
and 114 cells, with an open nave and land- 
ings to give access to the upper levels af 
cells. "The cells were small, measuring only 
Oft in. by TÊ (2.9 x 2.1m) and dayrooms 
were included in the design. 

There was, however, a legal obstacle to 
enforcing separation. An Act of 1837 
prohibited the solitary confinement of pris- 
onets for more than one month or for more 
than three months in one year.” Crawford 
and Russell distinguished separate impris- 
onment from solitary confinement = which 
they considered to be total seclusion in a 
small, dark cell suitable only for short 
periods of punishment = but this distinction 
did mot exist im law.” Building work ro 
adapt prisons to the separate system had to 
be postponed, for example, at Worcester 
and Wakefield." Lord Russell, che Home 
Secretarv, was in favour of separation and 
the necessary measures were incorporated 
in a prisons bill, which was presented to 
Parliament in February 1839, Seventeen 
petitions against the measure were sent 
to the House of Commons, but the 
bill received its royal assent in August and 
came into effect on 1 January 1840." 
The 1839 Prisons Act was intended ‘to 
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prevent the Contamination arising from 
the Association of Prisoners" by making the 
separate system permissible." All separate 
cells had to be certified by a Prison 
Inspector and all plans of new prisons or 
additions to existing prisons had to be 
approved by the Home Secretary. Prisoners 
were to receive exercise, moral and religious 
instruction, employment and daily visits 
from the keeper. Those prisons nor covered 
by the 1823 and 1824 Gaol Acts, which 
offered neither classification nor separation, 
were to have ar least five classes for both 
SEXE. 

In their third report of 1838, Crawford 
and Russel proposed the establishment 
of a model prison in London in order both 
to give practical effect to the separate 
system and irs architecture, and to persuade 
the county and borough magistrates то 
adopt it. They were supported by Lard 
Russell, who asked Joshua Jebb to select a 
suitable site, prepare plans and superinrend 
the building work." The model prison, 
erected at Pentonville by the Government 
between 1840 amd 1842, was not a local 
prison but was to hold convicts sentenced 
to transportation. While ir was being built, 
and without waiting for its completion, 
some local authorities decided to add 
wings on п separate plan ar their own 
prisons. A new cell block for 100 prisoners 
was erected ar Knutsford (Cheshire) 
between 1840 and 1842, to designs by 


Samuel Fowls. The wing had three storeys, 
open landings, cells measuring 13ft by Tit 
by 10f high (3.9 х 2.1 х 3.0m) and a 
hot-water-pipe heating system, A major 
phase of work was undertaken at Hereford 
between 1842 and 1843, including the con- 
struction of a new wing. Heating and 
ventilation apparatus were ordered from the 
Hadens of Trowbridge for cells im the 
centre building, new wing, female prison, 
penitentiary and bridewell.” A three- 
storeyed, twelve-bay wing (D wing), 
designed by J M O Welch, was begun at 
Preston in 1842 (Fig 4.6). The impetus to 
improve the prison came from the chaplain, 
John Clay, who had been advocating the 
‘American system', a combination of 
silence and separation, since 1827." 
Solitary cells certified for one month's 
confinement had been in use since 1840 
and when the new wing opened im 1843 a 
modified form of the separate system was 
imposed, At other prisons, such as 
Aylesbury and Stafford, additions were 
considered but not actually undertaken. A 
gaol-building committee was appointed 
in 1841 with a view to enlarging or rebuild- 
ing Aylesbury County Gaol in accordance 
with the 1839 Act, but it decided to 
postpone action until Pentonville was com- 
pleted." Approval for mew female cells 
at Stafford was received in May 1841, but a 
new women's prison was not commenced 


for a decade.” 


Joshua Jebb and Pentonville 


Joshua Jebb joined the Royal Engineers in 
1812 and, after spending two periods 
abroad, was appointed Adjutant ro the 
Royal Sappers at Chatham in 1831. He was 
promoted то Captam in January 1837 and 
in September of that year was seconded to 
the Home Office for six months. Jebb’s role, 
as ‘a person conversant with architectural 
drawing and the arrangement of Buildings’, 
was to assist the Home District Inspectors 
translate the theory of the separare system 
into practical buildings. He signed their 
third report of May 1838 and the plans 
included in it. His appointment was 
extended in February 1838 and made 
permanent in September 1830.9 Together 
with Crawford, Jebb was appointed as one 
of the supervising committee of visitors for 
the new juvenile reformatory at Parkhurst 
on the Isle of Wight in May 1839. He 
was made responsible for the erection of 
the model prison and, with Crawford 
and Russell, was п Commissioner for 
Pentonville from December 1842. In 
August 1844 he became the first Surveyor- 
General of Prisons and in October became 
Inspector-General of Military Prisons. 
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From 1850 be was also Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Convict Prisons, 

Joshua Jebb"s expanding rale within the 
Home Office brought him into conflict with 
Crawford and Russell over the model 
prison and with the Prison Inspectors gen- 
erally concerning local prisons. From 
September 1839, Jebb was advising the 
Home Secretary about the plans of 
Pentonville and of other prisons submitted 
for his approval, Not surprisingly, Crawford 
and Russell wished to continue being con- 
sulred in these matters." They had drawn 
up, with Jebb's assistance, the original plans 
for a model prison and һай been supplying 
plans for separate prisons since taking up 
their appointments as Inspectors. Mever- 
theless, Jebb was widely credited as the 
architect of Pentonville. His published 
report on its construction merely acknow- 
ledged the Inspectors” ‘experience in 
discipline, and in the arrangement most 
convenient for its administration' which 
helped him with drawing up the plans." 
In response to a draft of this report, Russell 
wrote Jebb an haranguing letter detailing 
their respective roles in the genesis of 
the model prison, but by then it was too 
ape," 
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Building work on Pentonville prison 
commenced im April 1840 and the first 
inmates were received in December 1842 
(Fig 4.73." The plan of the prison was very 
similar to that proposed by Crawford and 
Russell for a model prison for 500 in their 
fourth report (Fig 4.8). The main differ- 
ences were the layout of the garehouse, 
basements and exercise yards, the dispes- 
ition of the reception and administrative 
offices in the entrance building, the location 
of the kitchen and the length of the wings. 
Entry to Penronville was originally through 
а large porte cochere, It was flanked by two 
narrow ranges containing porters’ accom- 
modation and rooms for receiving new 
inmates, and by houses for the governor 
and chaplain. Beyond an enclosed court 
was the entrance building, which had recep- 
tion facilities in the basement, offices on the 
ground floor and the chapel and convales- 
cents rooms on the first floor, The 
governor's and commissioners’ offices on 
the ground floor had bay windaws from 
which to observe the central hall (Fig 4.9). 
The hall was half-dodecagonal and open 
from floor to roof, with galleries at the level 
of the upper tiers of cells providing access 
ta the chapel. Trays of food or materials 
could bc lifted from the basement to the 
central hall by means of a hoist and distrib- 
шей to the cells from trolleys which ran 
along the wing gallery handrails. The prison 
had four open wings, of three storeys and 
twenty-two bays, in à half-cartwheel plan 
(Fig 4.10). Two wings (C and D wings) had 
full basements: the former contained the 
kitchen, baths and workshop cells for car- 
penters; the latter was occupied by spores 
and punishment cells, There were 520 
separate cells measuring 13ft by 7ft by 9ft 
high (3,9 X 2,] X 2.7m), constructed so as 
to prevent Communication between pris- 
oners. Each cell contained a copper basin, 
which drained inte an carthenware lavatory, 
a corner shelf, à table and stool, a hammock 
and a handle which, when turned, opened 
n label outside the cell and sounded a bell 
tà alert an officer (Figs 4.11 and 4.12). The 
appearance of the separate cells at HMP 
Pentonville was similar to that described at 
Gloucester County Gaal in 1850: 


The furniture of the cells consists of a 
table, a three-legged stool, and an open 
corner cupboard, clean and white as 
new wood; and on the top of the latter 
the prisoner's hammock is placed in 


the day-time, made up not in nautical 
fashion, but like a roll of carpetting. 

А wush-hand bason, with water tap and 
waüstepipe, a gas burner, and a copy of 
the prison regulations relative to the 
care and treatment of prisoners, are the 
remaining articles which are noticeable. 
The supply of water is limited in 
quantity, but is sufficiently abundant 
for all necessary purposes; and the gas 
light is extinguished at gun fire. The 
cells were pictures of cleanliness and 
order, whilst the few articles in use 
were turned to an ornamental purpose 
by their arrangement on the shelves of 
the cupboard. For instance, the tin 
pannikin, bright and shining; rested on 
a cushion formed by the fold of a clean 
towel, and was supported on one side 
by a knife and on the other side by a 
comb, just a tidy servant maids lay our 
their crockery on the kitchen shelf. 

A handle enables the inmate of che cell 
to strike a gong in the gallery, and 
summon the rurnkey, whilst in pulling 
the handle, a plate bearing the number 
of the cell, flies off from the outside 
wall, and shows the officer which 
prisoner it is who has given the signal." 


The cell windows, which did not open, were 
situated high up in the wall, to prevent pris- 
oners looking outside, and therefore, the 
cells needed a separate ventilation and 
heating system, The system employed at 
Pentonville was the ascending air system 
developed by the Hadens of Trowbridge 
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since 1837 (Fig 4.13). Fresh air from owt- 
side passed over a hot-water apparatus in 
the basement of each wing and was con- 
veyed through flues in the corridor walls to 
a grating under the ceiling of each cell, Foul 
air was extracted through а vent near the 
floor (diagonally opposite that for fresh air), 
drawn through flues in the outer cell walls 
up te a foul-air shaft on the roof. In June 
1840, Messrs Haden sent a system of pipes 
and a ventilator to Jebb’s house at 3 
Cambridge Street, London, and in 
November of that year they supplied a stove 
and other fittings for half of one wing at 
Pentonville. Further fittings were sent in 
October 1841 and eighteen ventilators and 
"Patent Warming Apparatus’ for three wings 
were provided in February 1842," 

Selected adult male convicts spent the first 
eighteen months of a sentence of transporta- 
ton at Pentonville, They worked, dept and ate 
in their cells and only left hem, wearing masks 
to prevent recognition, to amend chapel or te 
take exercise. The strict segregation of the cell 
blocks was extended to both the chapel and the 
aug yards The chapel was constructed with 
tered banks of individual, high-sided pews, 
which impeded sideways contact between pris- 
oners, while allowing them to sec the minister 
in front.” The exercise yarda, which were 
wedge-shaped, were arranged in five circular or 
oval blocks around a central observation area.” 
ln che monha following Pentonville’s opening, 
a number of commentators expressed reserva- 
tions about the psychological effects of 
separation and articles in The Тит and The 
Muitrared Lond News recorded incidents 
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of insanity caused by the regime." These 
concerms did not prevent the separate system 
from being extended to county and borough 
prisons and Pentonville served as a model for a 
large local building programme im England 
and Wales over the next thirty years. 

The Pentonville model of à separate- 
system prison was influential throughout 
Europe in the mid-19th century. At Perth, 
where a new general prison far Scotland was 
erected according to plans by Thomas Brown 
dated 1839, i example was only partially 
followed. Brown had been appointed archi- 
tect to the Prison Board of Scotland in 1837 
and he also designed Inverness County 
Prison and the debtors’ prison om Calton 
Hill, Edinburgh," Perth was to hold conviets 
sentenced ro transportation during their pro- 
bationary period, and inmates from all over 
Scotland serving sentences longer than nine 
months. The prison was to have four wings 
with separate cells, open landings and a 
plenum heating and ventilation system, 
although only the central two wings (B and C 
wings) were to be built immediately. The 
wings were arranged radially but were linked 
at their inner ends by a semicircular corridor, 
rather than a central open hall." The gov- 
ernor could observe staff walking around the 
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corridor from a detached central building, 
which contained offices and was surmounted 
by a tall plenum chimney. This arrangement 
was chosen, in place of the central hall 
advocated by the Home District Inspectors 
and Joshua Jebb, because of the constraints 
imposed by existing structures. These 
included the central building, which offered 
useful accommodation for offices and recep- 
tion, and would have been costly to 
demolish, but could be replaced at û later 
dare if necessary. 


Local prisons, 1842-1877 


The implementation of the separate system 
was made possible by the 1839 Prisons Act 
but did not become compulsory until 1865. 
The progress of its acceptance during the 
intervening period was uneven, Some coun- 
ties were quick to embrace separation and 
by the end of 1843 work was underway at à 
number of prisons, including Chelmsford, 
Leeds, Leicester, Preston, Reading 
(Berkshire), Stafford and Wakefield. By 
1847, 4,121 separate cells had been erected 
at 36 English and Welsh local prisons and a 
further 3,779 cells were in progress at 
11 prisons." In 1850 Jebb reported to a 


Select Committee on prison discipline (the 
Grey Committee) that about sixty British 
prisons, including prisons im over rhirty 
English and Welsh counties, had been ог 
were being built or altered on the separate 
model." The separate system was also 
imposed in some unmodified buildings and 
a return of 1856 showed that abour 
two-thirds of English prisons had wholly ог 
partially adopted it." In some prisons only 
certain classes were held separately; in 
others, inmates slept in separate cells but 
might work and exercise together. Whether 
a county or boreugh rebuilt on a separate 
model or merely implemented the separate 
system depended on a number of factors, 
including the state of the existing prisons, 
the views of the District Prison Inspector 
and the receptiveness of the local Justices 
to reform. Some existing prisons were 
more readily adaptable to the separate 
system than others, but if they were not the 
county had to consider whether it could 
bear the expense of rebuilding. In 1834 only 
36 out of 136 county and сіту prisons in 
England and Wales had provided sufficient 
sleeping cells for their inmates.” For the 
rest, even allowing for the subdivision of 
dayrooms and dormitories, more than 
3,300 cells were lacking and the estimared 
expense of providing these was over 
£203,000, a reduction on Crawford's 1832 
estimate of (267,000. Moreover, the 
majority of the cells would have been 
suitable only for sleeping in and not as 
places in which to work. Some counties, 
such zs Hampshire, Surrey, Sussex and 
Warwickshire, considered or undertook the 
building of a new separate prison in order 
to unite disparate small prisons under опе 
roof, Away from the Home District, other 
Prison Inspectors, including William John 
Willams, Bisse Hawkins and Frederick 
Hill, were less enthusiastic about the sep- 
arate system and were slower to enforce 
compliance with ir" The Grey Committee 
was firmly in favour of separation as ап 
instrument for deterrence, reformation and 
preventing contamination. It criticised the 
lack of uniformity of construction and 
discipline which still existed and recom- 
mended that every prison should have suffi- 
cient cells to keep all its prisoners separate. 
In the Northern and Eastern District, 
of fifty-three prisons only four = Leeds, 
Lincoln County, Lincoln City and 
Manchester = had wholly adopted the sep- 
urate system by 1850, nine had partially 
adopted it and forty (75 per cent) did not 
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practise и ar all.” By the late 1850s, how- 
ever, twelve of the sixteen English counties 
in the Southern District conformed te the 
separare system, as did fifteen of the seven- 
teen English counties in the Midland 
District.” Many county and borough 
Justices were reluctant to impose the sep- 
arate system, since they continued to regard 
ir as experimental, Jebb himself had em- 
phasised the adaptability of separare prisons 
to other systems of discipline," A new City 
House of Correction, erected with his 
approval at Holloway between 1849 and 
1852, had common workrooms in which 
the prisoners, who were classified, worked 
together in silence." At Aylesbury, where a 
new radial prison was built between 1844 
and 1847, the gaol-building committee 
were reluctant to commit themselves exclu- 
sively fo separare confinement and they 
wanted dayrooms to be provided in the 
prison. The final design included airing 
yards on both rhe separate and associated 
systems." 

The construction of the new county 
prison at Aylesbury became a focus for dis- 
agreement berween Whitworth Russell and 
Joshua Jebb, and was symptomatic of the 
wider dispute between the Inspectors and 
the Surveyor-General of Prisons.” Jebb's 
appointment as Surveyor-General in 
August 1844 formalised his right to scrutin- 
ise plans sent for the Home Secretary's 
approval, The Inspectors, however, con- 
tinued te certify cells for separate confine- 
ment. Russell and Crawford sent ]ebb 
grudging letters of congratulations and the 
former took the opporrunity to express his 
reservations about the new post: ‘I am as 
much opposed m ever to the office which 
has been created, and ro the assignment of 
dures, as I understood them. Whilst you 
feel the office essential to you as placing you 
in a better position for doing four duties, I 
complain that it places us and the public in 
a worse,"* 

Ac Aylesbury, Russell was not given the 
opportunity of inspecting the plans before 
work started and he subsequently disagreed 
with Jebb’s decisions regarding the amount 
of accommodation, the provision of day- 
rooms and details of the construction.” He 
complained to Jebb in November 1844 that: 


An Inspector of Prisons is not to be 
precluded from giving the Magistrates 
of his own District any benefit which 
may arise from any knowledge or 
experience he may have, as to nature 
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and amount of the accommodation tà 
be provided in any Prison, because 
the Surveyor-General of Prison 
Buildings prepares and recommends 
his plans without any communication 
with such Inspector.” 


The issue of the Inspectors’ examination 
of plans arose again сапу in 1845. John 
Perrv, Inspector ef the Southern and 
Western District, was forced ro withhold 
certificates from three prisons because Jebb 
had overlooked the provision of ventilation 
in them. He assured Jebb that ‘T have no 
wish to interfere improperly berween you 
and the Magistrates — I only desire the 
opportunity of offering my objections and 
suggestions at the commencement of the 
works rather than after they shall have been 
completed, by which much expense and 
disappointment might be avoided. "* William 
Crawford complained that he was not 
being given sufficient time to inspect the 
plans of Chelmsford County Gaol and 
House of Correction (Springfield Gaol) 
and requested that the Inspectors should be 
allowed to see prison plans before Jebh's 
report on them was finalised, James 
Graham, the Home Secretary, was forced 
to intervene in 1246 bur the rivalry was 
largely ended by the deaths of both 
Crawford and Russell the following year.” 

All plans for new prisons and wings were 
examined by Joshua Jebb and, if necessary, 
amended by him, before receiving the 
Home Seeretary’s approval. Jebb was also 
very active locally, attending mectings of 
gaol-building committees and visiting 
existing prisons to advise on the possibility 
of modifying them to the separate system. 
As carly as December 1839 he examined 
Bedford County Gaol and House of 
Correction, together with Whitworth 
Russell, the County Surveyor and two local 
Justices. In June 1841 he was present at a 
meeting about enlarging Aylesbury Counry 
Gaol, and during а subsequent visit bo 
Aylesbury in September 1843 he chose 
the site for a new prison. He visited the 
prison at Durham in 1842 and also at- 
tended meetings at, for example, Lincoln 
Castle in July 1843, Leicester in February 
1844 and Holloway in October 1847, He 
responded to requests for estimates at 
Aylesbury in June 1841, and provided his 
own plans at Aylesbury in 1841 and 1843, 
at Durham in 1842, at Warwick in 1845 and 
at Lewes in 1848," In 1845 Jebb published 


specifications for the construction and ven- 
tilation of separate prisons, which included 
a model design for a 250-cell prison with a 
crucifarm plan.” As a consequence of 
Jebbs influence, the purpose-built radial 
prisons and the addirions to existing prisons 
display а high degree of unity of design. 


Radial prisons 


Architects and builders 


Nine county and five borough gaols and 
houses of correction were rebuilt using a 
radial plan between 1842 and 1865, to- 
gether with a further three county and two 
borough prisons completed between 1865 
and 1877 (Table 4.1 and Fig 4.14). The 
prisons were generally located оп a green- 

field site at the edge of the town. When a 
new house of correction was needed for the 
Ciry af London a number of sites within the 
City were considered bur, for reasons of 
cost, space and salubrity, an area of land аг 
Holloway was chosen." Some prisons, 
including Reading, Clerkenwell and Exeter, 
were rebuilt on the existing sipe. At others, 
like Wakefield and Сода Fields, the new 
prison was located adjacent to the existing 
one, which was retained as additional 
accommodation. 

The County or Borough Surveyor 
designed seven of the prisons — Wakefield, 
Clerkenwell, Manchester City, Exeter, 
Holloway, Coldbath Fields and Hull = and 
may have supervised the building work at п 
further two, Winchester and Liverpool." 
The remaining prisons were built by inde- 
pendent architects who had won а competi- 
tion for the commission. The winning 
scheme at Reading, by George Gilbert 
Scott and William Bonython Moffat, was 
one of seventeen entries," A competition at 
Lincoln in 1868 received twenty submis. 
sions from local, London and provincial 
architects." Twelve of the proposals were 
rejected outright and four were sent to 
Bernard Hartley, Surveyor for the Wear 
Riding of Yorkshire and the architect of 
Wikefield House of Correction, for his con- 
sideration, The contract was awarded to 
Frederick Peck of London, At Leeds, 
the result of the competition was controver- 
sial” William Hurst and William Lambie 
Moffat of Doncaster won but could not 
agree terms. Therefore two Leeds archi- 
tects, William Perkin and Elisha Backhouse, 
were invited to build the prison using the 
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Table 4.1 Radial Prisons Built 1842-77 


Name Dare {тїнї Ма, af cell 
Reading County 192—4 Cenge Gilbert Scott & William Вапу Мал 250 
Leeds Borough 1841-7 William Perkin & Elisha Backhouse 291 
Wakefield County 1241-7 Bernard Hartley (Yorks West Riding Survevor) c BOO 
Aylesbury County 1844—7 Charles James Perte 255 
Birmingham Borough 1845-9 Daniel Rowlinson Hill 321 (300) 
Clerkenwell County е Wiliam Moseley (Middx County Surveyar) è 360 
Winchester County г R469 Charles James Peirce & *Stopher (Hanes County Surveyor) айа 
Manchester City с 1847-8 George Shorland (Borough Surveyar) 486 
Exeter County 1847-53 John Hayward (Deven County Surveyor] z МЮ 
Wandsworth County 1849-51 Daniel Rowlinson Hill ТО (965) 
Holloway Ciry 1842-52 James Eunstene Bunning (City Architect) 400 
Lewes County 1850-3 Daniel Rowlinson Hill 256 
Liverpool Borough c 1850-4 Charles James Peirce & J Weighoman (Borough Surveyor) c 1000 
Warwick County 1853-64 Daniel Rowlinson Hill г 350 
(Caldbazh Fields County 1863-70 Frederick Hyde Pownall (Middx County Surveyor) c П) 
Salford (Manchester) 1864-8 Alfred сташ 1059 
Kingston upon Hull Borough 1865-9 David Thorpe (Corporation Surveyor) ЗЕЕ 
Lincoln County 1868-72 Frederick Peck 213 
Portemouth Borough (Kingston) 1974-7 George Rake 196 
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winning design. However, us additional 
accommodation was required, it is possible 
that they in fact produced a new plan. Two 
architects were particularly prolific during 
the 1840s and 1850s, Charles James Peirce 
and Daniel Rowlinson Hill. Peirce was said 
to be ‘a gentleman of considerable experi- 
ence’, who had been employed at 
Pentonville by Joshua Jebb.” Jebb recom- 
mended his appointment as architect ar 
Aylesbury, and he also designed Winchester 
and, probably, Liverpool" Hill was the 
architect of Birmingham, Wandsworth, 
Lewes, Warwick and, with William Martin, 
of Cardiff (1854-7)." He possibly also 
designed Swansea which shares a distinctive 
feature of his work, namely the eaves of the 
wings being carried on arches where they 
meet the canted centre of the radiating 
plan. Two ather architects of radial prisons 
were Alfred Waterhouse at Manchester and 
George Rake of Portsea at Kingston." 

A number of the carly radial prisons 
were erected by the same builders and for 
some it was a precarious undertaking. The 
original builder of Reading, John Jay of 
London, was chosen from eight builders 
competing for the tender. However, he was 
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declared bankrupt at the end of 1842 and 
George Baker and George William Baker of 
Lambeth completed the prison." William 
‘Trego, of Coleman Street, London, started 
work on Holloway and Lewes in 1849 
and 1850 respectively, but had fallen inte 
‘pecuniary embarrassment’ by October 
1850," He was succeeded at Holloway by a 
John Jay and at Lewes by Messrs Locke and 
Nesham, who also constructed Aylesbury 
and Wandesworth.* 


Plan types and accommodation 


Despite the constraints imposed on the 
general principles of design, there was 
considerable variation in the layout and 
appearance of buildings. Four main types 
of radial prison can be identified. First, 
there were prisons with four cell blocks 
radiating in a half-cartwheel plan, similar 
to Pentonville, as at Leeds, Wakefield, 
Manchester City and the City House of 
Correction, Holloway (Fig 4.15). Secondly, 
there were prisons with a cruciform layout 
similar to ]ebh's 1845 published plam, 
including Aylesbury, Reading, Clerkenwell, 
Exeter, Lewes, Manchester female prison, 


Hull and Lincoln (Fig 4.16). Thirdly, 
there were prisons with three to five cell 
blocks and an administration wing in a 
star-shaped arrangement. Winchester, 
Wandsworth male and female prisons, 
Manchester male prison and Kingston 
adopt this туре of plan (Fig 4.17). Fourthly, 
there were prisons which combined a radial 
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and linear plan, as at Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Würwick and Coldbath Fields 
(Fig 4.18). 

‘There was great variation in the size of 
prisons. In general, the county and borough 
prisons had 200 to 400 cells, but those serv- 
ing large urban areas held between 500 and 
1,000 inmates. On average around 70 per 
cent af the cells were for adult males, as at 
Manchester, where 744 of a total of 1,059 
cells were for men." Many prisons built in 
the 1840s and 1850s had separate accom- 
modation for different categories of pris- 
oner The county gaok at Reading and 
Aylesbury had cells for males, females and 
debtors,” Leeds Borough Gaol and the City 
House of Correction, Holloway, accom- 
modated men, women and juveniles.” Cells 
were provided for both debtors and 
juveniles at Birmingham and Liverpool.“ 
Winchester had cells for 312 men, 60 
women, 20 male debtors, 2 female debtors 
and 6 misdemeanants (п total of 400)." Ar 
Lewes amaller cells were erected in В wing 
to hold thirty vagrants." 

Most radial prisons were constructed 
of brick but stone was also used ar, for 
example, Leeds and Kingston, while Lewes 
was finished externally with knapped flint. 
The main entrance to a prison was through 
an imposing gatehouse, which contained 
the porters lodge and was often castellated. 
"Two symmetrical houses usually flanked 
the gatehouse for the governor and chap- 
lain, as at Exeter (Fig 4.19). Immediately 
inside the gate was the entrance building, 
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Figure 419 
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the front elevation of which was accorded 
an element of decorution (Figs 4.20 and 
4.31). The administration occupied the 
ground floor, with rooms = such as offices 
for the governor, chaplain and medical offi- 
cer, a committee room for the visiting 
Justices, a waiting room and a visiting roam 
= оп either side of a corridor leading to the 


central hall. Facilities for the reception of 


male prisoners were located in the basè- 
ment and included a receiving roam, exam- 
ination room, clothing store, fumigating 
closet and baths, The chapel was usually 
found above the administration, occupying 
two storeys, with tiered single pewa and a 
gallery at one end (Fig 4.22 and se Fig 
4.37). This chapeladministration wing 
was generally rectangular in plan, but 
Wandsworth, Reading and Wakefield were 
three exceptions to this. At Wandsworth the 
wing had two distinct. compartments, an 


outer rectangular part with offices flanking 
а corridor and an inner hexagonal part 
where offices were ranged around a hall. 
At Reading, a T-plan wing contained 
offices, which opened inwards on to a 
central corridor, and debtors’ sleeping 
cells, which opened outwards om to an 
external gallery leading to a dayroom. 
At Wakefield, the wing was very small and 
only accommodated offices, while the 
chapel occupied а polygonal building at 
the outer end of A wing. 

The entrance building led into the central 
inspection hall from which the wings radi- 
ated (Figs 4.23 and 4.24). The hall, which 
wos open from floor to roof, was polygonal or 
half-polvgonal in shape (Figs 4.25 and 4.26). 
Spiral staircases rose to galleries that circled 
the hall in continuation of those serving the 
upper tiers of celis (Fig 4.27). Opening off 
some halls, in the angles between the wings, 
were rooms that served as offices for staff. Ат 
Birmingham they included offices for the 
governor, chief warder and surgeon and a 
visiting room on the ground floor, and room 
for trade instructors and misdemeanants on 
the first floor (ree Fig 4.18). Around the hall 
radiated the cell blocks, which numbered 
fram two (at Wandsworth female prison ori- 
ginally and at Lincoln) to five (at Manchester 
male prison). The cell blocks were usually of 
three or four storeys, although at Kingston 
they have two floors and at Liverpool they 
have five (Fig 4.28). They range in length 
from six bays at B wing, Reading, to thirty- 
five bays at C wing, Wandsworth, added in 
the 1850s. The main wings were for adult 
male prisoners and they were generally 


double-sided with tiers af cells on either side 
of the central atrium (Figs 4.29 and 4.30). 
The galleries serving the upper levels of cells 
were reached by staircases in the wings and 
were enclosed by iron railings. 

Separate accommodation was provided 
in early radial prisons for women, juveniles 
and debtors, often in wings with cells on 
one side only of a corridor. Female offend- 
ers were held in one af the radial wings, in 
a detached wing, or in another, smaller 
radial prison. Separate reception facilities 
were provided, often in the wing basement. 
Juveniles’ and debtors’ wings could be 
either attached to, or detached from, the 
main prison, The juveniles’ accommodation 
usually included a schoolroom and debtors 
were provided with sleeping cells and day- 
rooms. At Leeds, women and juveniles were 
housed in two of the radial wings (A and D 
wings), which were originally single-sided 
(see Fig 4.15). At Winchester, women were 
held in А wing, south of which was a 
detached building for some debtors, while 
the remaining debtors occupied the base- 
ment of D wing (see Fig 4.17). At Lewes, 
women and debtors occupied single-sided 
wings which lay perpendicular to the 
entrance building, while at Aylesbury these 
wings were parallel to it (see Fig 4.16). At 
Birmingham, men occupied the central, 
radial section of the linear-plan prison, 
while a T-&hape women's wing (Cr wing) was 
at the north end and rhe juveniles" (O wing) 
and debtors" {E wing, demolished) wings 
were at the south end (see Fig 4.18). Women 
had their own radial prisons at Wandsworth 
and Manchester (Fig 4.31). The later 
prisons such as Manchester provided 
accommodarion for adult male and female 
offenders only With the growth of a ner- 
work of reformatory schools for juvenile 
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offenders after 1854 little provision had to 
be mande for children within prisons. 
Furthermore, successive Acts reduced the 
numbers of insolvents comminted ro prison 
and the 1869 Debtors Act largely abolished 
imprisonment for debt, 


Extensions 


A number of radial prisons bwile during the 
1340s and 1850& were enlarged within ten 
or twenty years of being completed, Ат 
Birmingham, Wandsworth and Leeds the 
additions were Planned from the start and 
are shown on carly plans as possible future 
extensions," The female prison at 
Birmingham (Cr wing) was extended from 
seven to fourteen bays in rhe early 18505, 
and the central male wing (B wing) was 
lengthened from two to twenty-four bays 
(possibly in vwo stages) in the late 1850s (see 
Fig 4.18).* New wings (C and © wings) 
were added to the male and female prisons 
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at Wandsworth between 1857 and 1860, 
increasing the accommodation from TOB to 
68 cells (742 male and 226 female).” The 
intended extension of Leeds was only 
partially achieved by adding a second row of 
cells to the juvenile wing (A wing}, probably 
by 1856." The women’s wing may have been 
doubled-up in the carly 1870s, when forty- 
iwo female cells were added, but the cell 
blocks were not lengthened until after 1877." 
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Additional accommedaton was also pro- 


vided at Lewes and Wakefield, Ar the 
former, the female wing (F wing) had been 
extended by about 1860, and two male 
wings (A and C wings) were lengthened in 
around 1870 to provide 120 extra cells.” 
At the latter, А and D wings were height- 
ened from three to four storeys by 1877, 
increasing their accommodation from 160 
to 212 (D wing) and 216 (A wing) cells. 
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Small prisons 


In addition to the large radial prisons, a 
number of smaller separare prisons were 
also erected. A new city gaol for Bath was 
constructed at Twerron in 1841-3 te the 
designs of George Phillips Manners, with a 
three-storeyed building containing the gov- 
emors house and administration and a 
three-storeyed cell block with 127 cells. 
Mew borough gaols were built at 
Northampton in 1844-5 and at Plymouth 
in 1849, The former was designed by 
William Hull and contained sixry-nime 
cells." The latter, erected to the designs of 
Messrs Fuller and Gingell of Bath, was a 
small radial prison with three two-storeyed 
wings." A new prison for St Albans Liberty 
wis constructed according to plans by 
Wiliam Martin between 1867 and 1871.'* 
The male prison was a radial with two 
three-storeved wings and the female prison 
was a single-sided, two-storey block. In 
1877 it had seventy-seven male and ten 
female cells."* 


Piecemeal adaptations 


Many counties and boroughs chose to adapt 
their existing prisons to the separate system 
rather than rebuild them. Some of these 
prisons were rebuilt either by their local 
authority during the 1860s and 1870s or by 


Commissioners after 1878. 
However, others with fabric dating from 
before 1840 remain in wee as working pri 


the Prison 


teday, including Bedford, Chelmsford, 
Gloucester, Leicester, Maidstone, Shepton 
Mallet and Stafford. These prisons occupied 
restricted towmn-centre sites and included a 
number of castles. They displayed a variety of 
plan types and their cell blocks, many of 
which were divided by longirudinal walls, 
contained dayrooms and small sleeping cells 
which were unsuitable for separate occupa- 
поп. They were broughr into some sort of 
conformity with the requirements of separ- 
ation by a combination of the addition of 
new, Pentenwille-sryle wings and alterations 
to the existing buildings. During the 1840s 
separate cell blocks were erected at Leicester 
(А and B wings, 1842-6), Stafford (A, В and 
C wings, 1843-6), Gloucester (A and B 
wings, 1844-8), Canterbury (A wing, 
1846-9, extended 1858-9) and Bedford (A, 
B and C wings, 1848-9) (Fig 4.32)." Ar 
Gloucester and Stafford spacious new chapels. 
were also provided, Wings were added to 
а number of prisons during the 1850s and 
early 1860s including Oxford, Bodmin, 
Huntingdon, Maidstone, Knutsford, 
Northallerton (Merth Yorkshire), Newcastle 
upon Tyne and Newgate (Figs 4.33 and 
4.34).'* The existing fabric of some prisons 
was modified, as for example at Stafford 
and Chelmsford. The Crescent at Stafford, 
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P a single-sided prison completed m 1834, was — — Fawr 43I 
P ч extended in length, width and height and МА Manchester, 
"ud x gutted internally thirty years later to create a (Iren Дата 
Pd w galleried, double-sided wing (Fig 4.35). Block plan bagor 
П М Chelmsford, an early 19th-century radial — 1996 1864-8. 
j у: ` prison with seven detached wings, Was Alfred Winehouse 


adapted uter di post: Pentonville prison with 
four attached wings. Between 1843 and 1347 
à central inspection hall was built against the 
governor's house, which became offices and a 
chapel. B and C wings, formerly single-sided 
cell blocks, were doubled-up by the addition 
of a new corridor and a parallel row of cells, 
and extended in length by four bays. ™ Other 
prisons were progressively rebuilt as separate- 
system prisons. Preston's four radial wings 
were erected over a period of nearby thirty 
1 years: D wing had been built m 1842-35; 
` B wing and the centre were added in 1847; 
C wing was erected. 1865-6 and A wing was 
completed in 1870 (Fig 4.36). C wing may 
ی‎ j - have been designed by Alfred Waterhouse, 
к= к T تا‎ who was engaged on building the new prison 
at Manchester between 1864 and 1808." 
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А new wing containing 100 separate cells, 
a central hall and ehapel were added to 
Kirkdale in 15847, designed by Arthur 
H Holme. His original plan, in the form 
of a saltire, allowed for the erection of 
three future wings." Two were built in the 
mid-1860s and the fourth was added in 
1868 to the designs of William Martin, the 
former partner of D R Hill, and John H 
Chamberlain, who also carried out work at a 
number of Welsh prisons (including Mold, 
Carmarthen, Swansea and Cardiff). ^ Many 
prisons had new wings added in anticipation 
of, and as a consequence of, the provisions 
of the 1865 Prison Act, which made the sep- 
arate system compulsory, Some examples of 
extensions made to prisons at this date have 
already been given. Others included new 
wings at Huntingdon (1866), Carlisle 
(1869) nnd Newcastle (1871)."° A major 
reconstruction of Worcester was undertaken 
between 1864 and 1869, Durham was 
extended between 1868 and 1876, Derby 
was enlarged during the 1870s and Ipswich 
was remodelled internally іп 1877 .'^ 


Although many prisons occupied the site 
of a castle, only six retained substantial 
medieval remains by the mid-19:th century: 
Chester, Lancaster, Lincoln, Norwich, 
Oxford and York. Prison buildings had been 
erected ar the castles in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries and, despite the limita- 
tions of their sites, five castles were provided 
with Penronville-style wings. A chapel and a 
three-storey cell block were built at Lincoln 
(Castle between 1845 and 1848 (Figs 4.37 
and 4,38). The cell black contains a short 
four-bay female wing, with accommodation 
for the matron, which is separated from a 
larger male wing (Fig 4.39). The male 
wing is divided into a rwo-bay and a seven- 
bay section by an area which looks like a 
centre of a radial prison and this may indi- 
cate an intention to extend the wing and add 
further wings at a future date. A female 
wing, laundry and wash-house were con- 
structed at Oxford Castle in 1848-50, 
followed by a new male wing (A wing) in 
1852-6 (Fig 4.40).'^ A new wing of 1680 
cells was added to York Castle in 1849, 
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A wing at Lancaster, a five-storey block of 
1793 with inside cells, was gutted, outside 
cells and a central corridor were inserted 
and a three-storey, six-bay extension was 
added by 1877," Chester Castle was 
enlarged between 1867 and 1870 by the 
addition of a three-storey, crescent-shaped 
wing, to the designs of Robert Griffiths.” 


Services 

Separate prisons of the mid-19th century 
required a few, limited services, including 
a beating and ventilation system, miring 
yards, а kitchen, a laundry and wash-house, 
infirmaries for men and women and siff 
quarters, Prisons were warmed amd venti- 
lated by the rising-air system, similar to that 
developed by Messrs Haden of Trowbridge 
for Pentonville. Rival systems were provided 
by John Sylvester at Derby, by Н С Price 
of Derby Street, London, at Huntingdon and 
Oxford and by a Mr Day, whose apparatus 
was considered for Aylesbury. ™ However, 
it was the Hadens who became the principal 
suppliers of warm-air and hot-waper 
apparatus po all types of prisons. They also 
supplied equipment for kitchens and 


laundries, stoves, cisterns, pumps and hoists, 
Early orders for heating systems were 


received from Hereford, Reading, 
Shrewsbury and Wakefield prisons in 101842 
and 1843." Ar Lewes, where four boilers 
were ordered in March 1852, a toral of 
£1,814 3s was spent on ventilation and 
hot-water apparatus. Their heating and 
ventilation. system required one er more 
plenum towers for the waste-air flues. Most 
radial prisons had one for each cell block, 
situated in the centre of the wing roof. 
However, Reading, Exeter and Winchester 
had one plenum over the central hall and at 
Manchester and Holloway there was a single, 
detached tower (Fig 4.41). 

Prisons erected during the 1540s were 
usually provided with circular groups of 
segmental exercise yards like those at the 
model prison at Pentonville. Gloucester had 
been provided with similar airing yards by 
1850 and, according to a contemporary 
description, they consisted of: Tour or five 
spaces, partially roofed and divided by 
walls, each of which, as well as the whole 
space, is shaped like a wedge, and opening 
into a common room ar the small end; so 
that one officer starioned there can, through 
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peep holes in the doors, overlook the whole 
of the prisoners’ wards whilst they are 
taking exercise", 

By contrast, Stafford at the same dare 
still had a multiplicity of yards im which 
different classes of prisoner excreised.'™ In 
1851-2 the separate vards at Pentonville 
were cleared to form open, circular yards 
with concentric brick paths." Prisoners 
were roped together in small groups, which 
moved in crocodile fashion around the 
paths. New prisons, such as Liverpool, were 
built with exercise rings and the enclosed 
yards were swept away from other prisons 
(Fig 4.42). 

The kitchen employed male inmates 
while female prisoners worked in the laundry 
and wash-house, Therefore, these facilities 
were usually located close to their workers" 
respective wings. In radial prisons, the 
kuchen was normally situated at the inner 
end of the basement of one wing, as аг 
Pentonville. However, at Lincoln it occupied 
a wing north of the centre, and at 
Wandsworth and Manchester it was in à 
building berween the male and female 
prisons." The laundry and washing cells 
were placed either in the basement of the 
female wing, as at Reading, Birmingham and 
Leeds, or in a separate building close to it, 
The washing cells at Reading were soon 
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found to be unsatisfactory and they were 
moved to an external building. ™ Plans for a 
basement laundry nt Aylesbury were aban- 
doned m faveur of a detached building in the 
women's yard." Washing apparatus was 
ordered from the Hadens in September 1851 
for a new laundry at Birmingham, erected 
when the female wing was extended," At 
Wincheater, the laundry and wash-house 
occupied a single-storeyed building attached 
to the outer end of the female wing, üt 
Wandsworth and Lincoln they were situated 
close to it, and at Manchester they were 
located along with the kitchen, between the 
two prisons." New laundries were also pro- 
vided at prions adapted to the separate 
system, These included Leicester, where a 
laundry was erected in 1646; Bedford, where 
the new female wing of 1848-9 contamed a 
laundry and wash-house; and Oxford Castle, 
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where a U-plan laundry and wash-house 
were erected adjacent to the new female 
wing between 1848 and 1851." 

Separate male and female infirmaries 
were usually provided. In radial prisons the 
former was located in the entrance building 
ûf a cell block and the latter was situated 


in the women's wing. Aylesbury and 
Winchester followed Pentonville in having 
the male infirmary adjacent to the chapel 
above rhe administration." Alternatively, a 
number of cells might be amalgamated for 
this purpose, at at Wandsworth where the 
infirmaries for men and women were located 
in E and K wings respectively." * The debtors’ 
wing at Birmingham contained wards for 
sick male prisoners." Ar Wakefield and 
Kingston, the male and female hospitals 
shared a building. A joint hospital erected at 


Wakelicld in 1838 continued to serve the 
new radial prison and B wing ar Kingston 
was originally a single-storey infirmary, 
divided longitudinally into separate facilities 
for the rwo sexes. New infirmarics were 
constructed at other prisons, including 
Huntingdon (1850), Chelmsford (1852 and 
1860-1) and Derby (1874).'" 

By the mid-19th century, the governor, 
chaplain and their families lived outside the 
perimeter wall of a prison, Houses flanking 
the gatehouse of a radial prison were pro- 
vided for them and similar accommodation 
was added at other prisons, for example 
Bedford. ™ At Chelmsford, the original gov- 
ernor's house was converted into offices 
when the central hall was created in the 
1840s.'" Mew, external houses were built 
for the governor and chaplain; the former 
has been demolished, but the latter 
survives as the officers mess and club, 
Accommodation for other members of staff 
was made available within the main body of 
radial prisons. Rooms around the cenire or 
in cell blocks were set aside for warders, and 
quarter& for the matron and schoolmaster 
were found in the female and juvenile wings 
respectively, as at Leeds and Birmingham.'* 
Similar accommodation was provided at 
other prisons, as for example at Leicester, 
where a house for the matron was added to 
the female wing in 1846.'" Turrers ar rhe 
angles of the perimeter wall offered further 
rooms for officers. Four towers at Reading, 
for example, housed the deputy governor, 
marron and tao wirders 


McHardy survey, 1877 


A detailed picture of nearly half of English 
and Welsh prisons open in 1877 is available 
from a survey undertaken in the autumn of 
that year by Colonel Alexander Burness 
McHardy.'" He visited fifty-one county and 
borough prisons in the north and enst af 
England and the north of Wales between 29 
September and 23 November 1877, His 
handwritten volume of over 240 pages can- 
tains for most prisons a sketch plan and a 
systematic description under twelve differ- 
ent headings. These cover a prison's layout 
and construcion; the number and size of 
cells; services, other buildings and attached 
land; possible extensions and the labour 
available for building work. The prisons of 
the south and west of the country were pre- 
sumably alto covered but no record of them 
has survived. 


The Carnarvon Committee 
and the 1865 Prison Act 


During the 1850& many of the strictest 
elements of the separate system were 
relaxed in both Pentonville and local 
prisons. The time convicts spent in separate 
confinement ar Pentonville was reduced to 
nine months by 1853 and the use of masks 
for inmares when they were out of their cells 
was abandoned. Circular paths replaced 
the separate yards, and segregation during 
religious worship was ended. Open 
benches replaced the individual stalls in 
Pentonville’s chapel in 1859 and a number 
оГ local prisons followed suit, including 
Winchester in 1861, However, during the 
1860s and 1870s penal discipline became 
more severe, with the reformation of 
offenders being scen as a secondary consid- 
eration. Many of the alterations and 
additions t prisons undertaken during 
this period were to bring them into con- 
forrmity with the 1865 Prison Act. The Act 
embodied the recommendations of the 
Select Comminee of the House of Lords, 
which was appointed in February 1863 to 
examine prison discipline, under the chair- 
manship of Henry H M Herbert, Lord 
Carnarwon.'^ The immediate impetus for 
establishing the Select Committee had been 
a number of violent gurrottings and rob- 
beries in London during the winter of 
1862-3, but Carnarvon himself was sumul- 
taneously involved with reforming his 
local county gaol at Winchester. From 
January 1863 he headed an inquiry inta the 
penal system in Hampshire, assisted from 
1864 by Sir Walter Crofton, the former 
Chairman of the Irish Convict Prisons 
Board. The Hampshire committee post: 
poned the completion of its owm report 
until after the publicanon of the Select 
Committees, but both made many of the 
same recommendations.’ The Select 
Committee found "ап inequality, uncer- 
tainty and inefficiency of punishment” 
caused by a great variation in the buildings, 
labour, diet and discipline of prisons. It 
recommended the adoption of uniform 
standards in these areas, with the separate 
system forming the ‘foundation of prison 
discipline’. For Carnarvon, punishment 
and deterrence were the primary aims of 
imprisonment. He favoured the implemen- 
tation of а progressive stages system, 
measured by marks. All offenders, whether 
undergoing a short sentence or starting 
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a long one, should be subjected to the 
penal discipline of hard labour; industrial 
employment and other improvements to a 
prisoner's condition would be introduced as 
his hard work and good conduct promoted 
him through the classes. Other recom- 
mendations covered the legal definimon of 
hard labour, the embodiment of prison 
rules in statute and the introduction of the 
plank bed and evening schooling. The 
Carnarvon Commitee proposed regime 
was, in Jebh's words, опе of "hard labour, 
hard fare, and hard bed!" (see Fig L1).'" 
The Home Secretary, George Grey, 
presented a bill ‘for amending the law relat- 
ing to gaols, and for the discontinuance of 
certain gaols" to Parliament, in May 1864. 
However, in the face of opposition and 
a lack of time, it was withdrawn in 
July, A new prison bill was presented the 
following February, was referred го a Select 
Committee in March and, with minor 
amendments, received royal assent in July. 
The Act came into effect on 1 February 
|866,"* Under it, every local prison 


authority had either to maintain a prison 
with certified separate cells equal in num- 
ber to the average maximum number of 
prisoners held during the раят five years, 
ог to contract to send its prisoners to the 
prison of another authority, Local authorities 
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could alter, enlarge or rebuild their prisons 
with the approval of the Home Secretary 
subsequent to his examination of their 
plans, apeciications amd estimates. The 
formal distinction between gaols and 
houses of correction was ended. There 
were to be two classes of hard labour, the 
first of which incloded the treadwheel and 
crank and was to be undertaken for at least 
the first three months of û sentence, One 
hundred and four regulations were to be 
applied to the management of prisons and 
fourteen prisons were to be discontinued. 


Reformatory schools 


The 1835 Select Committee of the House 
of Lords had recommended that an existing 
network of private reformatory schools for 
young offenders should be extended into 
the public arena." Although а reformatory 
prison for boys sentenced to transportation 
opened at Parkhurst on the Isle of Wight 
in 1838, the Committee's recommendation 
was not finally achieved until the 1850s. 
A conference about criminal and destitute 
children was held in Birmingham in 
December 1851. It was convened by Mary 
Carpenter, a philanthropist and author of 
Reformarory Schools for the Children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classer (1851), and 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham (and brother of the Prison 
Inspector, Frederick Hill. A Select 
Committee was set up to examine this 
issue and its report of June 1853 recom- 
mended that children should be removed 
from the ordinary prison system." The 
Government should establish, maintain and 
inspect penal reformatories for juveniles 
convicted of serious offences, support re- 
formatery schools for educating and 
correcting those guilty of minor offences 
and contract with the managers of private 
reformatary schools Under the 1854 
Youthful Offenders Act, reformatory 
schools established by individuals and 
charitable bodies became subject to 
examination by Prison Inspectors and had 
to be certified by the Home Secretary.'" 
Convicted young offenders aged under 16 
could be sent to a reformatory school for 
two to five years after serving a short 
sentence in prison. Parents were te con- 
tribute to their maintenance costs. Seven 
reformatories in England were certified 
between August and December 1854, 
including Kingswood and Red Lodge in 


Bristol which had been founded by Mary 
Carpenter. Berween 1855 and 1857 a 
further forty reformatories were certified 
and in December 1857 the forty-seven 
schools had 1,866 inmates (1,609 boys 
and 257 girls). Their stated principle was 
thar: ‘the helpless and neglected boy ought 
to be dealt with differently from the respon- 
sible man, and that the child 1s as much and 
as justly an object of reformatory education 
as the adult is of punishment," 

Amempts were made to reform the law 
with respect to reformaterics: a proposed 
amendment to an Act of 1856 would have 
removed the preliminary prison term and 
in 1857 Lord Carnarvon sought unsuc- 
cessfully to raise the age limit to 20.'* The 
Reformatory Schools Act of 1857 was 
intended to encourage the establishment of 
more reformatoeres by allowing county 
and borough authorities to make grants 
of money for building new schools or 
extending existing ones, subject to the 
Home Secretary's approval of the plans." 
Most of the reformatory schools open in 
1857 occupied domestic buildings such as a 
farmhouse with attached land of between 
10 and 30 acres (4.1 and 12.1 hectares) in 
the countryside, or а house and garden in 
urban areas.’ Ar least fourteen were in new 
premises, of which four were built on a 
quadrangular plan, The requisite accom- 
modation included a schoolroom, dormi- 
tories, punishment cells, a chapel and an 
exercise yard. The children received schonl- 
teaching, religious instruction, and 
agricultural and industrial training." Опе 
school, the Akbar Hulk Reformatory at 
Liverpool, taught boys the rudiment of 
sailing. The juveniles were released on 
licence and were found employment, 
returned to relatives, encouraged to emi- 
grate or joined the armed forces." The 
Revd Sydmey Turner was appointed 
Inspector of Reformatory Schools in 1857, 
a post he held until 1876. He was the for- 
mer chaplain and superintendent of a farm 
school at Red Hill in Surrey, which had 
been founded by the Philanthropic Society 
in 1849 on the model of the agricultural 
colony of Mettray in France, From 1861 he 
was also the Inspector of Industrial Schools 
that had been established since 1857 for 
educating and disciplining refractory and 
desntute children, many of whom were 
guilty of minor offences but had not been to 
prison. ™ The legislation dealing with 
reformartory and industrial schools was 


consolidated into two acts in 1866." By 
the end of 1876, there were fifty-three 
reformatery schools amd 118 industrial 
échoals in England. ™ 


Closures 


More than half the county, borough and 
liberty prisons open in the late 1830s had 
been closed by 1877, when there were 
113 local prisons in England and Wales. 
Most of the prisons abolished were small 
gaols under corporate or peculiar juris- 
diction, although some county prisons were 
also discontinued. The 1835 Select 
Committee of the House of Lords had 
recommended that the inmates of those 
municipal and franchise prisons which 
could not impose suitable discipline should 
be sent to county gaols.'^^ Throughout the 
period the Prison Inspectors criticised the 
small size, poor living conditions and 
lax discipline of such prisons im their 
annual reports" In 1850, the gaols at 
Southampton, Banbury, Windsor and 
Hastings were said by the Home District 
Inspectors to be im a discreditable con- 
Чөп.” Some borough gaols were enlarged 
and others were rebuilt to provide separate 
accommodation. Mew prisons were built, 
for example, at Bath, Ely, Hereford, 
Northampton, Peterborough, Tiverton and 
Wisbech." A number of boroughs con- 
tracted with the county gaol to receive their 
prisoners, cither closing their own gaol 
altogether or retaining it as a police lockup, 
Nevertheless, half of the fifty English 
borough and liberty gaol: listed 
in the 1856 return had not introduced the 
separate system, even partially” An Act 
of 1858 closed a number of franchise 
prisons and in 1863 Lord Carnarvon could 
report that since 1856 six borough prisons 
had closed and others had been provided 
with separate cells.“ However, the 
Carnarvon Committee concluded that most 
small borough gacls remained insecure, 
inefficient, uneconomic and unable ro 
impose proper separation or supervision." 
Of 193 English and Welsh prisons open in 
1862, 63 held less than 25 prisoners and of 
these 27 had fewer than 6 inmates. The 
report recommended that, if the boroughs 
did not contract with the county gaol, 
such prisons should either amalgamate with 
larger prisons or be closed, The 1865 
Prison Act abolished thirteen borough 
prisons and one liberty prison, and other 
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municipal gaols closed between then and 
1877, including those at York, Chester and 
Great Varmouth," Hull and Portsmouth 
were replaced by new prisons on new sites in 
1870 and 1877 respectively and Worcester 
City Gaol was amalgamated with the 
county gaol in 1867." 

Several county gaols and houses of 
correction were also closed between 1840 
and 1877, Some, such as Abingdon and 
Fisherton Anger, probably closed because 
they failed to meet the requirements of 
the 1865 Act." The Prison Inspectors 
repeatedly condemned the two county 
prisons for Cumberland, Appleby and 
Kendal, in the early 1870s, although both 
were eventually rebuilt between 1874 and 
1877."* In Surrey and Lincolnshire, several 
small prisons were united under one roof. 
The completion of п new prison at 
Wandsworth in 1852 led to the closure of 
the houses of correction at Brixton, 
Guildford and Kingston upon Thames. 
When a new central prison opened in 
Lincoln in 1872, the three houses of correc- 
tion at Louth, Kirton and Spilsby serving the 
Parts of Lindsey, one of the countys three 
administrative districts, were closed," A 
further simplification occurred in 1878, with 
the closure of Lincoln Castle County Gaol, 
Folkingham House of Correction and three 
borough gaol," 

Successive measures were undertaken 
by the Government between 1835 and 
1877 to enforce greater uniformity in, and 
centralised control of, penal discipline 
and prison architecture. The 200-plus gaols 
and houses of correction in England and 
Wales in the late 1830s were reduced by 
1877 to 113 local prisons. Regimes based 
on association and classification were 
superseded by the separate system, 
although disparities persisted in the way 
prisons were run. A major rebuilding 
campaign undertaken in the thirty-five 
years after 1842 to provide prisons with 
separate cells transformed their physical 
appearance. The process of centralising 
and rationalising county and borough 
prisons continued with the passing of the 
1877 Prison Act. Local prisons were 
brought under complete national control 
and they were further reduced in number. 
The creation of the Prison. Commission 
under this Act would lead to new develop- 
ments in the discipline, design and facilities 
of local prisons during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. 
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Convict Prisons and Military Prisoners, 
c 1840-1900 


"The punishment of malefactors sentenced 
for serious but non-capital offences was the 
responsibility of central government and 
not the local prison authorities. During the 
18th century, convicts were sentenced to 
transportation overseas rather than impris- 
enment in Britain. Transportation to 
America was halted by the outbreak of the 
American War of Independence in 1776 
and an alternative means of punishing con- 
victs was required. As a temporary measure 
they were held in the hulks of old naval 
ships moored on the Thames, whilst under- 
taking public works on the river. A pro- 
posed system of penitentinries failed to 
be established and transportation was 
restarted in principle by ап Act of 1784. In 
practice it got underway three years later, 
when the first convict vessel left England for 
the new Australian colony of New South 
Wales, A second penal colony was estab- 
lished in 1803 in Van Diemen's Land 
(renamed “Tasmania in 1856). The hulks 
were retained for confining convicts prior 
to, and instead of, transportation and new 
ones were put into use on the Thames and 
on the south coast. Despite mounting 
oppesitien, transportation and the hulks 
continued to be used into the second half 
of the 19th century. However, they were 
supplemented, and then replaced, by other 
forms of punishment = cellular confine- 
ment, associated public works and penal 
servitude, 

The cellular confinement of convicts, 
us an alternate to their transportation, 
had been introduced in the National 
Penitentiary at Millbank in 1816. Six hun- 
dred male and four hundred female con- 
victs, for whom there was a reasonable hope 
of reformation, were subjected to a progres- 
sively staged regime. They spent the first 
half of their sentence in separate cells and 
the second half working in association with 
other inmates. After March 1832 the whole 


sentence was passed in separate confine- 
ment. After 1842, with the opening of the 
Government's model prison at Pentonville, 
a probationary period of separate confine- 
ment was imposed on adult male convices 
before they were transported. From 1848, 
purpose-built public-works prisons were 
erected to supersede the hulks, the last of 
which was decommissioned in 1857. These 
prisons differed from Pentonville in design 
and regime, since the inmates worked 
together during the day and occupied their 
cells only at night. Specialist prisons were 
also developed for juvenile, female and 
invalid convicts. А sentence of penal servi- 
tude in a British prison was introduced in 
1853 ro replace short terms of transpor- 
tation. It was extended то long sentences in 
1857 and transportation ro Australia finally 
ceased in 1867, 


Transportation and 
penal servitude 


During the 1830s opposition was expressed 
against the hulks, transportation in general 
and the assignment system (see below) in 
particular. А Select Committee was 
appointed in 1831 to inquire inte second- 
ary punishments. Its report of June 1832 
condemned the lax discipline on the hulks, 
where inmates were free to associate and 
communicare, and the lenient work under- 
taken by them,' The Committee argued 
that a sentence of transportation alone was 
not sufficiently deterrent and that a penal 
element should be added to it in England. 
They proposed an improved system of hard 
labour in a purpose-built ‘convict establish- 
ment’, to be erected as a substitute for the 
hulks, in which convicts would be separated 
at night. The architect Robert Smirke, who 
was attached to the Office of Works from 
1813 to 1832, estimated that a prison for 


1,000 convic would cost £65,000, A 
Select Committee on transportation was 
appointed in 1837 under the chairman- 
ship of Sir William Molesworth. ‘The 
Committee's report of August 1838 
condemned the assignment system, 
whereby free settlers employed the majority 
of convicts in Australia as field labourers, 
domestic servants or mechanics.’ Other 
transportees remained under government 
control, labouring on public works and in 
road gangs or being comkigned to a penal 
colony. The condition of a convict in the 
colonies was a “mere lottery’ and the system 
failed both to impose a uniform punishment 
and to reform the offender, The Molesworth 
Committee recommended the abolition of 
the assignment system and the cessation of 
transportation to New South Wales and the 
settled areas of Van Diemen’s Land. In its 
Place, the Government should establish a 
Penitentiary system at home or abroad, 
whereby convicts would be im- 
priened in houses of confinement and 
subjected to hard labour. Furthermore, an 
attempt should be made to implement 
the proposals of Alexander Maconochie, 
private secretary to Sir John Franklin, the 
Licutenant-Crovernor of Van Diemen’s Land, 

Captain Alexander Maconochie served 
in the Royal Navy from 1803 to 1855. He 
was the founder secretary of the 
Geographical Sociery and between 1833 
and 1836 had been the first Professor of 
Geography at the University of London. 
When he left England їп 1836 to accom- 
pany Franklin to Van Diemen's Land, he 
was asked by the SIPD to report on the 
treatment of convicts im the colony. 
Maconochie condemned the existing 
arrangements and advocated instead a 
progressive system of rewards and penal- 
ties." Under his proposed system, the length 
of a prisoner's sentence would be deter- 
mined not by time but by his own conduct. 
A sentence would be divided into a series 
of stages, each of which allowed a decrease 
of punishment and an increase in privileges. 
A prisoner would be awarded marks for 
good behaviour and industry and could also 
lose them. After accumulating a certain 
number of marks, he or she would be 
promoted to the next stage. 

Lord Howick (later Earl Grey), the 
Secretary of War, prompted by the 
recommendations of the Molesworth 
Committee, suggested in November 1838 
that penitentiaries should be built in Britain 
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for 2,000 convicts and that more convicts. 
should be held on the hulks at home and in 
Bermuda. The following January, Lord 
Russell, the Home Secretary, reviewed the 
situation and put forward his own pro- 
posal," About 4,000 convicts were being 
transported euch year at a cost of £60,000 
per annum. If all transportees were im- 
prsoned in England, the cost would be 
£120,000 in the hulks, (220,000 in silent- 
system prisons and (360,004) in separare- 
system prisons. Russell proposed that 
convicts sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation should be held in the hulks ar 
home and in Bermuda, For the first two 
years they should undertake irksome 
labour, before starting a probationary 
period of less arduous work carned out 
in association. They should be allowed to 
save some of their earnings and have some 
possibility of remission, Convicts sentenced 
to more than seven years would continue 
to be transported to Norfolk Island 
(Australia), Tasman's Peninsula or a new 
Australian colony. Finally, a penitentiary 
for 500 to 1,000 convicts should be built 
in the United Kingdom. 

Lord Russell's proposals were only 
partly implemented. He approved the con- 
struction of a model penitentiary for 500 
convicts, which was erected at Pentonville 
berween 1840 and 1842, and transportation 
to Mew South Wales ceased in 1840. 
Maconochie was appointed as superintend- 
ent of the penal colony on Norfolk Island in 
February 1840 and proceeded to imple- 
ment his  progressive-stages systemi. 
However, larer that year Russell decided 
that rhe experiment was пот а success and 
no more convicts were sent there. 
Maconochie had faced a number of prob- 
lems which contributed ro the failure of his 
scheme The colony contained not only the 
newly transported convicts from England, 
who were subject to Maconaochie's regime, 
but alse inmates who had committed 
offences in the colonies after their arrival, 
Furthermore, the convicts were unable 
legally to leave dhe island until they had 
served their full sentence, even if they had 
earned sufficient marks to be released, 
Maconechie returned to England in 1844. 
Five vears later he was made Governor of 
Birmingham Borough Gaol where he 
amempted, unsuccessfully, to impose the 
marks system until his dismissal in 1851. 
He subsequently published three books 
about prison discipline." 
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Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, 
implemented an alternative to the assign- 
ment system in November 1842, Under the 
probation system, a sentence of transpor- 
tation was divided into a series of defined 
stages, advancement through which was 
derermined by a convict's behaviour. 
The aim of the new system was ‘to keep 
alive an invigorating hope, and a salutary 
dread" at every stage of a sentence." The 
opening of the model prison in December 
1242 allowed an element of deterrence to 
be added to а sentence prior to embark- 
ation. Selected adult male convicts were 
held in separare confinement in Pentonville 
for eighteen months and subjected то 
reformatory influences. Parkhurst fulfilled 
a similar role for juveniles, while other adult 
convicts were imprisoned im the hulks or 
Millbank. Once in Van Diemen's Land 
convicts progressed through four or five 
stages of punishment. All adult male 
convicts sentenced to life imprisonment 
spent two to four years undertaking hard 
labour on Norfolk Island, together with 
those convicted of serious crimes in the 
colonies. The second stage for these con- 
victs, and the first for convicts sentenced to 
less than life, was spent in graded proba- 
tionary gangs, labouring for one to two 
years on public works in unpopulated areas 


of the colony, During the third stage, con- 
viet held a probationary pass, which had 
three progressive classes and enried the 
holder to engage in paid work for а private 
employer. In the fourth stage a convict was 
released on licence and became a ticket-of- 
leave holder, and the fifth stage was a con- 
ditional or absolute pardon. A conwvict's 
conduct during his probationary period at 
Pentonville determined whether he was 
transported with a ticket-ol-leave or proba- 
tionary pass, or whether he was confined in 
a penal colony on arrival in the Antipodes. 
The cessation of transportation to New 
South Wales in 1840 had left Van Diemen's 
Land as the only outlet for convicts, and 
large numbers were sent there during the 
early 182005, By 1846 the colony was in crisis, 
with the supply of convicts exceeding the 
demand for them, and so transportation was 
suspended for two years.’ George Grey, the 
Home Secretary, requested that Joshua Jebb, 
the Surveyor-General of Prisons, should 
consider a scheme for employing convicts on 
public works at home and accommodating 
them in purpose-built prisons instead of the 
hulks. Jebb proposed adding a second proba- 
onary period to a sentence of mranspor- 
tation." Sentences of seven and ten years 
would be swhstituted by shorter terms of 
imprisonment in the United Kingdom, 
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A eonvier might spend one year in separate 
confinement and then three years undertak- 
ing hard labour in a public-works prison. The 
first of these prisons opened ar Portland 
(Dorset) in 1848 with accommodation for 
840 convicts bur in 1851. 1,800 able-bodied 
convicts labouring on public works were still 
being held in four hulks, the Tuna and 
Warner at Woolwich and the пене Case 
and York ar Pormrmouth." The hulks were 
objectionable on the grounds of both health 
and discipline. They were overcrowded and 
the insanitary conditions contributed to a 
high death rate amongst their inmates, 
Mo proper separation of prisoners was 
possible, allowing free association and com- 
munication between offenders. However, the 
number of convicts being held in hulks 
was reduced after 1852. Portland was 
extended and a second public-works prison 
opened at Portsmouth, providing accom- 
modatien for 2,540 convicts in the two 
prisons by 1853," The Portsmouth hulks 
were abandoned, leaving 980 inmates in 
the Defence and the Warrior at Woolwich 
(Fig 5.1). 

Between 1848 and 1853, a sentence of 
transportation for able-bodied adult males 
had four progressive stages. Separate con- 
finement, which was reduced to twelve 
months, was followed Бу imprisonment 
with associated hard labour in a public- 
works prison or a hulk. Convicts were 
assigned to one of three classes according ro 
their behaviour in the first stage. The 
amount of time spent in a public-works 
prison depended on both the length of 
а conviet'& sentence and his conduct, 
since exemplary behaviour was rewarded 
by earlier embarkation to Ше Antipodes. 
Convicts were transported with a ticket-of- 
leave to Van Duiemen's Land от, after 1849, 
to the new colony of Western Australia, 
where they subsequently received a pardon 
so long as they did not return, Women were 
imprisoned in Millbank and then sent to 
Van DHüemen's Land. Invalid convicts 
eantinued ra be held in the Sterling Castle 
at Portsmouth and then the Defence at 
Woolwich. The use of hulks in British 
waters ended in July 1857, when the Defence 
was destroyed by fire." 

Anew sentence of penal servirude was 
introduced in 1853, following the refusal of 
Van Diemen's Land to accept any more 
convicts." Under the 1853 Penal Servitude 
Act, sentences of less than fourteen years’ 
transportation were to be replaced by penal 
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servitude in British prisons," The term of 
imprisonment ar home was shorter than the 
sentence of transportation, so that seven 
years’ transportation became four years 
penal servitude. Male convicts sentenced to 
more than fourteen years continued to be 
transported to Western Australia. In Great 
Britain, a sentence of penal discipline 
entailed three stages: separate confinement, 
reduced again to nine months, followed by 
three classes of associated labour on public 
works, and then release on licence at home. 
In Ireland, however, a variant system with 
an additional, "intermediate! stage was 
developed hy Walter Crofton, who from 
[854 until 1862 was the first Chairman 
ef the Irish Convict Prisons’ Board." 
After undergoing separate confinement in 
Mountjoy Prison in Dublin, Irish convicts 
performed hard labour in the public-works 
prison on Spike Island im Cork harbour. 
After February 1856, they were then held in 
intermediate prisons at Smithfield in Dublin 
and Lusk (Co Dublin}, where the inmates 
enjoyed greater freedom and worked 
unattended outside the prison in prepar- 
ation for their discharge. Subsequent to 
their release, ticket-of-leave holders were 
subject to close police supervision. Jebb 
withstood pressure to establish a similar sys- 
tem in England. He believed that a relax- 
ation of discipline would lessen deterrence 
and that police supervision would impede 
former convicts from obtaining honest 
employment," However, in May 1856 the 
Refuge for female convicts opened at 
Fulham {ser below) to which selecred 
women were sent after passing the first 
stages of their sentence at Millbank and 
Brixton." 

The sentence of penal servitude was 
modified in 1857 and 1864. The 1857 
Penal Servitude Act abolished the sentence 
of transportation and imposed longer terms 
of penal servitude on all convicts." Part of a 
sentence could be remitted for good behav- 
iour and some convict& serving over seven 
years were released on licence in Western 
Australia. The *garrotting scare’ of 1862-3, 
which led to the Carnarvon Committee on 
local prisons, also saw the setting up of a 
Commission to examine transportation and 
penal servitude. The Commissioners, under 
the chairmanship of Earl Grey, believed 
that transportation was not ‘sufficiently 
dreaded’, and they identified a correlation 
between a recent imcrease in crime and 
a decrease in the length of sentences." 
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"They called for a minimum term of seven 
years’ penal servitude and more severe pun- 
ishment for habitual criminals, All able- 
bodied male convicts should be sent to 
Western. Australia, while those who had to 
be released on licence at home should be 
subject to strict supervision. The 18604 
Penal Servitude Act set a new minimum of 
five years for first offenders and seven years 
for convicts with a previous felony convic- 
tion. The Government decided to end 
transportation altogether and the last con- 
wict ship set вай for Western Australia in 
1267. The extension of penal servirude and 
the abolition of transportation necessitated 
both the extension of the existing public- 
works prisons and rhe erection of four mew 
ones between 1856 and 1884. 


Directors of Convict Prisons 


Convict prisons, both for separate confine- 
ment and for public works, were under 
central government control (ser Table 5.1). 
Until 1850, they were the responsibility of the 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, a post created 
in 1844 for Joshua Jebb. Under the 1850 
Convict Prisons Act, a separate Directorate 
оѓ Convict Prisons was established, the 
first chairman of which was Jebb." Jebb 
died in 1863 and was succeeded as chairman 
of the Directorate of Convict Prisons, 


Table 5.1 Convict Prisons 1838-1921 


Mame 
Aylesbury (part) 
Borstal 


Brixton 


Chatham 
Charnenderi 
Dartmoor 

Dover 

Fulham 
Liverpoal (part) 
Maidstone (part) 
Millbank 
Parkhurst 
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Туре Date opened 
Women 1895 
Public-works prison 1874 
Women 1853 
Men 1870 
Public-works prison 1856 
Public-works prison 1877 
Public-works prison and invalids 1850 
Public-works prison 1885 
Women 1856 
Women 1918 
Men 1904 
Separate confinement 1843 
Juveniles 1838 
Nomen 1863 
Men LEG? 
Separate confinement 1842 
Fublic-works prison | 848 
Public-works prison 1892 
Invalids 1860 
"Women | 860 
Separate confinement 1883 


Surveyor-General of Prisons and Inepector- 
General of Military Prisons by Edmund 
Yeamans Walcott Henderson. Henderson, п 
lieutenant colonel in the Royal Engineers, 
had been Comptroller of Convicts in Western. 
Australia from 1850 to 1863. Following 
his appointment as Chief Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan Police in 1869, Henderson 
was replaced by Edmund Du Cane. Du Cane 
had joined the Royal Engineers at Chatham 
in 1848, and was then posted ro Woolwich. 
After a brief period on the organising staff 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, he sailed 
for Western Australia. He worked in the 
Swan River colony under Henderson, super- 
vising convict labour on a variety of public 
works, including the building of prisons. 
He was mobilised for the Crimean War 
in 1856 but heard of the cessation of hos- 
tilities whilst travelling back to England. He 
took up a post under the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, designing defences for 
dockyards and naval bases ar Plymouth and 
Dover. On Henderson's recommendation, 
he was appointed a Director of Convict 
Prisons and Inspector of Military Prisons 
in 1863. From 1878, Du Cane was alo 
chairman of the newly appointed 
Commissioners for local prisons. The 
Dhürectors of Convict Prisons were amal- 
gamated with the Prison Commissioners 
under the 1898 Prison Act.” 


Date closed! Penal aere on closure 
1918 Borstal institution 
1906 Borstal institution 
IB70 

1882 Miltary prison 
1893 Ссі 

| EG—7 Closed 

After 1921 

[ES Closed 

| ERR Closed 

After 1921 

Alter 1921 

15855 Local prison 
1863 

1869 

After 1921 

1885 Local prison 

1921 Borstal institution 
1894 Closed 

1888 Closed 

1895 Closed 

1690 Local prison 


Separate confinement prisons 


From 1842, with the opening of Pentonville 
and the introduction of the probation 
system, separate confinement became a 
stage in a progressive sentence of trans- 
portation. Five hundred and twenty adult 
male convicts deemed capable of reform 
underwent 3 preparatory period of eighteen 
months’ imprisonment there." Aged from 
18 to 35, they were generally first affenders 
sentenced to less than fifteen years" trans- 
portation. The convicts were trained in a 
trade and their behaviour was assessed to 
determine their status on arrival in Van 
Diemen’s Land. After 1843 Millbank 
served as а depot where convicts were held 
for assessment to determine where they 
would serve the first part of their sentence, 
Following the suspension of transportation 
in 1846 and the introduction of the public- 
works system in 1848, additional accom 
modation was required for the separate con- 
finement of convicts. Several county and 
borough prisons Шат had been rebuilt or 
remodelled in Penromnville's image had spare 
capacity. The Government contracted with 
local prison authorities to rent cells at an 
annual cost of £6 per cell By the early 
1850s, 818 separate cells in Е English local 
prisons accommodated government convicts 
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and in the early 1860s, 736 cells were avail- 
able in & prisons." The introduction of 
penal servitude im 1855 and the eventual 
abolition of transportation in 1867 necessi 
tated extra separare cells for convicts. 
Pentonville was enlarged berween 1865 and 
1872." The cell blocks were extended in 
length and raised by one storev, providing 
accommodation for over 1,120 convicts. 
Parkhurst held adult male convicts after 
1869 and was subsequently enlarged. 
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Between 1875 and 1886 C hall was ex- 
tended by the addition of B hall (now BAG 
wing) and А hall (now A/D wing) was erect- 
ed with 320 cells and projecting ablution 
towers (Figs 5.2 and 5.3)." A new convict 
prison was constructed at Wormwood Scrubs 
(London) between 1874 and 1891, with a 
telegraph-pole plan. The prison's four par- 
allel cell blocks were completed m 1878, 
1880, 1882 and 1890, providing 1,380 
separate cell? Millbank had continued to 
hold male convicrs, with 1,300 cells being 
available for them in 1853.” From the mid- 
1850s, female convicts were increasingly held 
there and by 1860 the accommodation was 
divided equally between men and women. 
After 1869 a large part of the prison was 
given over to military prisoners." From 
around 1836 ta [887, convicts were able to 
spend their nine months’ separate confine- 
ment in а local prison, and Pentonville, 
Millbank and Wormwood Scrubs ceased to 
hold prisoners sentenced to penal servitude 
in 1885, 1886 and 1890 respectively, all 
becoming local prisons," 


Public-works prisons 


The introduction of the public-works system 
in 1848 and the need to replace the hulks 
led to the conswuction of purpose-built 
establishments. After a period of solitary 


confinement, convicts were moved to a 
public-works prison, where they undertook 
hard labour in silent association. They pro- 
pressed through a series of stages during 
which their conduct was assessed, before 
being transported. Three public-works 
prisons (Portland, Portsmouth and Chatham) 
were constructed by Jebb between 1848 and 
1856 and, after the abolition of rransporta- 
tion, а further three {Borstal (Kent), 
Chatenden (Kent) and Dover) were built 
under Du Cane between 1877 and 1884. The 
men imprisoned in them erected and main- 
tained the prison buildings, manufactured 
items for prison use, and undertook projects 
for the government (Fig 5.4). Public works for 
the Admiralty and the War Department 
included creating harbours at Portland and 
Dover; working in dockyards at Chatham and 
Portamouth; and bwilding fortifications at 
Porüund and Borstal, arsenals ar Chatham 
and magazines at Chattenden. 

Joshua Jebb designed the first three 
public-works prisons at Portland, 
Portsmouth and Chatham. Despite vari- 
ations im their constructional details, the 
three shared the same general design. 
Portland and Portsmouth in particular 
differed significantly in layout and invernal 
Planning from separate-system prisons 
such as Pentonville. Plans of the proposed 
prison at Portland were published by Jebb 


in 1847 and further plans published im 
1850 show the prison as built by that date 
(Fig 5.5)." The prison is situated on the 
east side of the Isle of Portland and was 
entered from the south. Houses for the 
governor and assistant chaplain originally 
flanked the gatehouse, while the deputy 
governor, chaplain and surgeon occupied 
detached houses near by. When completed, 
Portland was to have two detached, rect- 
angular cell blocks lying parallel on a 
north-south orientation, Between the wings 
were a chapel and a building containing 
offices, baths, a kitchen, bakery, smithy, 
wash-house and laundry, Other buildings 
ineluded a block of separate punishment 
cells, an infirmary and officers" housing. 
Only the west cell block had been built 
when the prison opened in 1848, It had a 
central stone-built warders" hall, flanked by 
two four-storeved wings with timber side 
walls and stone gable ends. The wings were 
each divided into two open halls, which 
contained galleried rows of cells along their 
external and internal walls. Each hall was 
23 cell spaces long and contained 175 cells, 
the total number of cells being 7010. 
The cells measured Th by Aft by Tf high 
(2.1 x 1.2 x 2.1m) and were separated by 
corrugared-iron partitions (Pig 5.68). Those 
against the outside wall shared one window 
between two cells and the inside ones had 
no windows at all. The cells were intended 
only for sleeping in, unlike separare cells 
which inmates eccupied day and night. 
Under the south wing there were two large 
dining rooms, in which fifty prisoners also 
slept. Water closets and stairs down to the 
basement were located in the end walls. 
This type of cell block was designed by Jebb 
to be temporary and removable: it could be 
erected cheaply and quickly, and could be 
moved elsewhere when the works were 
completed. 

Portsmouth was built berween 1850 
und 1853 to accommodate 1,020 convicts 
(Fig 5.7)." The complement of buildings and 
their general layout was similar to Portland. 
The prison was entered near the north-cast 
corner af the site ard south of the gatehouse 
was Anchor Grate Terrace, a row of officers’ 
houses. The cast and west wings were sep- 
arated by the chapel and by a central service 
building: the latter contained the kitchen, 
wash-house and bakery and was linked by a 
row of privies to a bath-house. The offices and 
infirmary were locared in a building east of 
the east wing. The cell blocks differed in their 
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construction and internal arrangements from 
those at Portland. They were built of brick, 
not timber, and they contained three storeys 
of galleried sleeping cells along their external 
walls only (Fig 5.8). The west wing was 38 
window bays long with 556 cells, and the east 
wing contained 442 cells. The cells had 
corrugated-iron walls, shared one window 
berween rwo and were furnished with a desk, 
seat, shelves and hammock. The water closets 
were situated in the main body of the wing. 


Simultancously with the construction of 
Portsmouth, Portland was extended to 
increase its total capacity from 840 to 1,520 
by 1853," An additional hall for 230 
convicts was built on the west side of the 
west cell block and the cast wing was 
erected with 450 cels. Like the wings at 
Portsmouth, both these extensions contained 
only outside cells. Other buildings at 
Portland also had to be enlarged to accom- 
modate the increased number of convicts. 


During the next four years, the offices, 
kitchen, workshops, infirmary, bath-howse 
and reception facilities were extended and 
new refractory cella and officers’ accom- 
modarion were erected (Fig 5.9)." 

In addition to the purpose-built public- 
works prisons, the former prisoner-of-war 
prison on Dartmoor was reopened in 1850. 
The Select Committee on Secondary 
Punishments had originally suggested 
the reuse of Dartmoor for 2,000 convicts 
in solitary cells in 1832, but nothing came 
of this proposal.” A small advance group 
of convicts arrived at Dartmoor in 1850 
to convert four of the existing seven wings. 
The entrance gate faced west and the 
detached wings radiated im a semicircle to 
the cast, Two wings were left as open 
dormitories for invalid convicts and two 
were gummed and filled with four storeys 
of galleried, corrugated-iron sleeping cells,” 
In 1895, No. П prison (оп the site of 
A wing) contained 332 berths measuring 
Th by Aft by Tft Ain. (2.1 X 1.2 X 2.2m) 
and Mo, IV prison (on the site of C wing) 
contained 254 back-to-back berths with 
corridors along the outside walls, By 1851, 
there was accommodation available for 
1,030 inmates, who undertook the 
rebuilding and heavy Jand-reclamaton 
work on the moor. The prison was intended 
for use as a depot for invalid convicts 
and when the conversion work was 
completed in 1853, there was sufficient 
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accommodanon for 572 able-bodied con- 
viet& and 628 invalids. By 1857, Dartmoor 
held only invalid convicts." 

With the introduction of penal servitude 
and the discontinuance of the hulks, more 
accommodation was required for convicts 
undertaking associated hard labour. A third 
public-works prison opened on St Mary's 
Island at Chatham in 1856." Prisoners held 
on the Defence and Würrior hulks, who were 
employed in the roval arsenal and dockyard 
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Figure 5.17 
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at Woolwich, were transferred to the new 
prison.” The main building at Chatham was 
T-shape in plan, with three wings radiating 
from a central hall (Figs 5.10, 5.11 and 
5.12). Internally, it had four storeys of 
galleried, corrugated-iron cells, with a total 
capacity of 1,135. The front elevation of 
the north and south wings was thirty-six 
window bays long, each window being 
shared by two sleeping cells. The water 
closets were situated midway along cach 
wing, on one side only, Around the centre 
were offices for the deputy governor and 


thief watder and an examination room. 
Offices for the governor and other members 
of staff and the chapel occupied a building 
between the cell blocks and the gatehouse. 
On either side of the chapel were detached 
structures housing the kitchen and work- 
shops. The gatehouse complex, to the west, 
contained punishment cells and an infirmary. 
Six houses for officers and ten cottages, cach 
accommodating four warders" families, were 
situated outside the prison wall Chatham 
was extended in 1866 by the addition of a 
new cell block, which had brick instead of 
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corrugated-iron partitions berween the cells. 
A further wing for 250 inmates was erected in 
1869-70." Portsmouth was enlarged at the 
same date by the addition of a new wing." It 
was built south of, and in line with, the 
existing west wing, and contained 197 cells 
with solid dividing walls, A new wash-house 
and an infirmary, containing sixty-five beds in 
thirty-six separate cells and two large wards, 
were also constructed," 

"Three further public-works prisons were 
established after the abolition of transporta- 
tion. Borstal (now HMP Rochester) opened 
in Auguar 1874 with the arrival of a contin- 
gent of convicts from Chatham. Building 
work continued into the 1880s. The cell 
blocks were all occupied by 1877; the pun- 
ishment cella were completed the following 
year; the kitchen, bakehouse and bath- 
house were finished in 1880; the infirmary 
was completed in 1883—4 and the chapel 
was first used in July 1884 (Figs 5.13 and 
5.14). A temporary workshop for tailors 
and shoemakers was erected in 1880 and 
enlarged а Year later, In layout and con- 
structional details Borstal differed from 
Portland, Portsmouth and Chatham, The 
new prison had a radial plan, with four 
detached accommodation blocks radiating 
from a central area in which were located 
the kitchen and chapel. The wings were 
single-storeyed, with brick external walls, 
timber corridor walls and corrugated-iron 
cell partitions (Fig 5.15). Each wing 
contained 126 sleeping cells, measuring Ft 
X 4ft Gin. х Tht Gin. high (2.7 X 1,4 x 
2.3m) making a total of 504 cells (Fig 
5.16). “ Chattenden, a satellite of Chatham, 
was established in February 1877 with 
accommodation for 100 prisoners in tem- 
porary buildings. A further, permanent 
convict prison was founded at Dover in 
1884 and opened in August 1885. It had 
three wings of 204 cella, which were 
completed in 1887-8. Two wings, А and B 
halls, contained brick cells and the third 
wing, C hall, had corrugated-iron sleeping 
berths.” 


Juveniles 


Cirian categories of convicts — juveniles, 
women and invalids - were accorded special 
treamment. A juvenile penitentiary wis 
established at Parkhurst on the Isle of Wight 
by an Act of Parliament in 1838.^ Its 
purpose was to deter juveniles from com- 
miting crime and to provide young offenders 
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with momi and religious instruction, and 
training im ап industrial trade or agriculture. 
Three hundred and twenty selected boys 
sentenced to either transportation or impris- 
onment could be held at Parkhurst, where 
they were subject to a strict discipline of 
silence and constant inspection, A plan by the 
SIPD's architect, George Thomas Bullar, for a 
detached racial prison on the site of the Royal 
Artillery's Albany Barracks, was rejected by 
the Home District Inspector, Whitworth 
Russell, in favour of an adjacent hospital for 
invalid children from the military school at 
Chelsea. Some of the hospital buildings, 
which extended around three sides af п court- 
yard, were reused and new ones were also 
erected (Figs 5.17 and 5.18)." The prison 
enclosure was entered from the cast. Directly 
opposite the gatehouse was the building in the 
centre of the U-plan (the White House), which 
became the governor's house. On either side 
ef the governors house were two-storey, 
nine-bay wings and similar blocks extended 
forward from them. All four blocks had 
Баск Боск cells an both floors, measuring 
loft fin. by бй (3.2 X 1.8m), entered by 
doors in their outside walls. Access to the cells 
on the upper floors was from external gal- 
leries, similar to those used by William 
Blackburn in the lare 18th century, At the 
outer ends of the forward-projecting wings, 
and connected to them by the walkways, were 
two detached, three-storey cell blocks, These 
had six cells measuring IOft by 6ft (3.1 X 
1.8m) on either side of a central corridor on 
the ground and first Doors, and infirmaries on 
the upper floor. To the rear of the governor's 
house wae a single-storey building containing 
the kitehen, chapel and workshops and behind 
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this rampe was the junior ward for 120 boys 
aged under 12. This ward was two-storeped 
and contained a central room for the school- 
master, flanked by school, dining and sleeping 
rooms, above which were dormitories. A laun- 
dry and workshops stood on the north side of 
the enclosure and on the south side there was 
a large hall for indoor recreation. 

Following the introduction of the proba- 
tion system in 1842, the new model prison 
at Pentonville was to fulfil the same role 
for adult male convicts that Parkhurst 
already offered ro young offenders, as ‘a 
prison of instruction and probation, rather 
than a gaol of oppressive punishment." 
Conversely, Parkhurst was to become the 
juvenile equivalent of Pentonville in the new 
system." Only boys sentenced to mans- 
portadon were to be admitted, although 
they were not to be exposed ro the full 
rigours of the separate system. The juveniles 
were trained in trades which would help 
them to earn a livelihood in the colonies. 
A young convicts behaviour during two to 
three years" imprisonment at Parkhurst 
determined his status when transported, 
whether he was sent out as a free emigrant 
or was imprisoned on arrival in the penal 
colony at Puer Point in Van Diemen’s Land. 
The prison was enlarged in 1843 ro the 
designs of Joshua Jebb ar a созт of £30,000, 
and by 1847 the main prison could 


accommodate 501 boys. Provision was also 
made for girls." A new chapel and proba- 
tionary ward (the Cloverleaf and LM hall) 
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Were erected айаш: the west boundary 
wall, The Cloverleaf has a three-lobed plan 
and housed the chapel above a scheolroom 
(Fig 5.19). The probationary ward, for 
137 new arrivals, demonstrated the archi- 
tectural influence of Pentonville, huving 
three tiers of galleried cells which measured 
Lift by Tit by 8ft біп. high (3.3 x 2.1 X 
2.6m). ^ long passage was built from the 
schoelreom to the recreation hall, which 
was used for dining. A new junior ward (the 
upper prison) and infirmary were also con- 
structed to the north-east of the main 
enclosure. Further alterations included the 
conversion of the kitchen, chapel and work- 
shop range into stores and rhe extension 
south af the former junior ward to contain 
the kitchen and C ward. This ward was 
originally entirely open internally, but was 
subasequenrly subdivided by deal partitions 
into 158 individual 'dormirories'. By 1850, 
the prison had sufficient accommodation 
for 720 juveniles, bur during that year 158 
cells were destroyed by fire. The total 
accommodation increased from 562 to 577 
in 1851, and by the following vear it had 
risen to 625," 

The 1853 Penal Servirude Act stopped 
virtually all transportation of juveniles. 
"Thereafter Parkhurst held boys aged berween 
12 and 16, who were sentenced vo ar least 
one yenr's imprisonment. The older boys 
were housed in the general wards of the main 
prison, while those aged under 14 occupied 
the junior prison, where two wings with 
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carrugated-iron sleeping cells were erected in 
1854 and 1855 to replace the dormitories. 
However, with the establishment of a met- 
work of certified reformatory schools after 
1854, fewer boys were serving long sentences 
in prison and Parkhurst was rendered redun- 
dant as a juvenile establishment. The upper 
prison containing the junior ward was closed 
in 1861 and in 1863 the remaining boys 
occupying the main prison were transferred 
to Dartmoor.” 


Women 


Until transportation to Van Diemen's Land 
ended, all female convicts were incarcerated 
in Millbank before embarking for Australia. 
However, after. 1853 they had to be im- 
prisoned and released in Britain since 
Western Australia did not accept female 
rrünsportees, [n that year, the former county 
house ef correction for Surrey at Brixton 
was purchased by the Government for use 
аз a female convict prison, The existing 
prison buildings contained 175 separate 
cells, which were used for the reception of 
prisoners and for their probationary confine- 
ment, Two new wings were erected com- 
taining sleeping cells for prisoners who were 
allowed to work in aseociation during the 
later stages of their sentence. The new wings 
lay to the east and west of the former 
governor's house (which was converted to 
offices and stores) and were linked by 
passages to the main prison buildings (Figs 
5.20 and 5.21). They were 4 storeys high, 
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15 window bays long and each wing 
contained 212 corrugated-iron sleeping 
cells. The cells, which shared one window 
between two, opened on to a central corridor 
and those on the upper floors were reached 
from galleries (Fig 5.22). Water closets and 
slops basins were located in the main body 
of the wing, half way along each side. The 
prison also had 12 punishment cells and 
8 large rooms each capable of holding 15 
women, giving a total capacity of 714 
inmates, and there was a nursery for the 
prisoners' children. Other new buildings 
dating from 1853 included, south of the 
governor's house, a kitchen and laundry, and 
a building containing a chapel above rooms 
for work, stores, baths and offices." 

A further establishment for women 
convicts, the Refuge, opened at Burlington 
House, Fulham, London, in May 1856. 
Fulham Refuge was the female equivalent of 
n public-works prison but if also bore a 
resemblance to Irish intermediate prisons, 
The discipline was less penal than in an 
ordinary prison and the women were 
trained in domestic skills to help them 
obtain employment on release. The build- 
ings extended around three sides of a central 
courtyard and were linked by covered 
ways (Fig 5.23)." The house was used as 
offices, officers’ quarters, an infirmary and 


dormitories, and a new chapel was erected 
adjacent to it, Two new wings were also 
constructed, One was a three-storey block 
with schools work- and dining rooms on 
the ground floor and sixty-eight sleeping 
berths on the upper floors, Protruding 
towers to the rear housed the sanitation. 
The other wing, containing a wash-house 
and laundry, was attached to an existing 
service range. 

Until 1870, a sentence of penal 
servitude for women was divided into three 
successive stages.” They commenced their 
term of imprisonment with a probationary 
period of separate confinement at Millbank, 
before being promoted to the third class. 
They were then moved to Brixton, where 
they progressed up to the first class. 
Selected women, who were likely to benefit 
from the relaxed discipline and training 
Offered at Fulham, completed their sen- 
tences there. Between 1860 and 1870 a new 
wing was constructed at Fulham, which 
therenfter became ап ordinary convict 
prison.” Furthermore, a purpose-built 
convict prison for women opened at Woking 
(Surrey) in 1869." In the same year, 
Parkhurst, which had held women since 
1863, became a male prison again and in 
1870 Brixton too was closed to females," 
When Fulham closed in 1888, the convicts 
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were sent to Woking.” Woking was dis- 
continued in 1895, its inmates being 
transferred to the former local prison at 
Aylesbury, which was converted to house 
convicts between 1890 and 1805," 


Invalids 


Invalid male comics, who were unable to 
endure the rigours of transportation or of 
labour on public works, were accommodated 
separately from able-bodied prisoners. 
Provision was made for the physically and 
mentally sick im hulks, at Millbank and in à 
former ordnance barracks at Shorncliffc 
(Kent)." After 1852, however, nearly 030 
invalids could be accommodated at Dartmoor 
in two wings which had been left as open 
dormitories. Two other wings were occupied 
initially by able-bodied convicts but by the 
mid-1850s the prison was solely am invalid 
depot and in 1858 ir held 1,200 convicts cap- 
able of undertaking light labour" Sever 
additions and alterations were made to the 
prison during the 1860s, 1870s and 1880s. 
New penal cells were constructed in 1864-5 
and a new wing was erected between 1871 and 
1873. This was probably Mo. V prison, which in 
the early 20th century was described as having 
4 storeys, 35 bays and 268 stone-built 
cells. Mos IV and II prisons, which contained 
sleeping berths, were enlarged by the addition 
of stone cells. А 4-storey, 18-bay block con- 
taining 161 cells (D wing) was added to No. IV 
prison between 1879 and 1883, and a similar 
extension containing 157 cells (B wing) was 
made to No. II prison between 1880 and 1885 
(Pig 5.24). The associated wards of No, Ш 


prison were replaced by 136 cells in 1880-1. 
Wo. VI prison СЕ wing), a 'wo-storey wing, was 
remodelled internally before 1885 into two 32- 
bay sections by A В McHardy, the Surveyor of 
Prisons (Fig 5.25). By 1895 Dartmoor could 
accommodate 1,303 convicts." 

Until 1857 herween 350 and 420 invalid 
convicts continued to be held in prison 
hulks, the Sring Came at Portsmouth and 
subsequently the Defence at Woolwich, until 
the latter was destroyed by fire in July 
1897,9 A new convict prison for invalids 
was under construction at Woking, but until 
it was ready to accept inmates, they were 
housed temporarily in the naval prison ar 
Lewes (the former Sussex Country House of 
Correction). The invalid convict establish- 
ment at Woking opened in 1860 for 
prisoners who were incapable of working 
at Dartmoor and who were in need of 
constant medical care. [ts plan reflected its 
intended function as a hospital rather 
than a prison (Figs 5.26 and 5.27)." 
The entrance was to the north. Immediately 
inside the gatehouse were a workshop and 
a store, and opposite it was a cruciform 
building containing offices and the kitchen. 
South of this was the principal block, which 
was of three-storeys and had an H-shaped 
plan comprising the ‘main building" and 
two wings. The ‘main building’ was a long 
range, lying east-west, with a corridor 
running the length of its north wall on the 
ground and first floors. In the centre were 
offices and the chapel and to either 
side wards opened off the corridor. On the 
ground floor there were small wards con- 
taining between three and fourteen beds 
and on the first floor large wards held 
thirty-five beds cach, On the second floor 
individual sleeping berths lay on either side 
of a central corridor. The east and west 
wings had central corridors flanked by 
separate wards on the lower and middle 
storeys and by sleeping berths on the upper 
storey. Sculleries containing baths and 
sinks were located in the main body of the 
princpal range and wings. Water closets 
and slops basins were situated adjacent to 
the sculleries im the wings. In the main 
building they occupied towers, which pro- 
jected from the front and rear elevations. In 
1869 cells that were being used as stores 
were brought into use for inmates and the 
total accommodation was raised thereby 
from 708 to 736." Ar this time the prison 
held a number of able-bodied convicts 
who, together with amy invalids who were 


physically fit for building work, were con- 
structing the adjacent female prison. 
Following a decline in the number of con- 
victs bv the late 1880s, n was no longer 
necessary to maintain а separate prison for 
invalids.” The physically infirm were sent to 
ordinary convict prions and the insane 
were transferred to Broadmoor (Berkshire), 
which had opened as an asylum for criminal 
lunancs in 1802" 


Closures and rebuildings 


By the 18905 there had been a substantial 
decrease in the convict prison population. 

‘This was a consequence of fewer wrong- 
doers being sentenced to penal servitude 
nnd those who were being given shorter 
prison terms. Furthermore, from 18387 con- 
vies were able to serve their separate 
confinement in a local prison." Berween 
1878 and 1888, the daily average total of 
convicts fell from 11,357 to 6,620, and hy 
1898 it stood at 2,826, Between 1882 and 
1906, twelve convict prisons closed (sve 
Table 5.1). Brixton became a military 
prison in 1882 and Pentonville, Millbank 
and Wormwood Scrubs were converted into 
local prisons between 1885 and 1890." 
"There were insufficient invalid and female 
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convicts to justify large establishments for 
them. Woking invalid prison and Fulham 
prison closed in 1888 and Woking female 
prison closed in 1805." Invalids were sent 
te other convict prisons, and rhe women 
were accommodated in the former local 
prison at Aylesbury, ™ 

As the works of national importance 
undertaken from public-works prisons were 
completed, the prisons were closed 
Chartenden closed in 1886-7 after five 
magazines had been completed for the War 
Department." At Chatham, with the dock- 
vards nearing complet lori, rwo aceomrmoda- 
tion halls were converted berween 1886 and 
1890 inte workshops, спе for tailors and 
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shoemakers, thé other for basketmakers, 
painters and bookbinders.” A similar diver- 
sification of industries was undertaken at 
Portsmouth, where û new shoemakers 
shop was built in 1881 and a new workshop 
for tailors and sheemakers was erected 
between 1886 and 1887." However, as their 
respective dockyards were finished, both 
prisons were closed, dismantled and 
handed to the Admiralty as naval barracks, 
Chatham in 1893 and Portsmouth in 
1894," Dover was left in the hands of a 
caretaker in January 1895." In 1895-6, the 
five remaining convict prisons of Ayleshury, 
Borstal, Drartmoor, Parkhurst and Portland 
had accommodation for 3,954 men and 
258 women, û total of 4,212 cells or 16 per 
cent of all prison accommodation in 
England and Wales," 

Ir 1894, Alten Beamish, the Surveyor of 
Prisons, considered the cost of amalgam- 
ating twò or three corrugated-iron sleeping 
bertha into one cell at Borstal, Dartmoor, 
Dever and Portland." He concluded that if 
two berths were amalgamated into one cell 
at these four prisons, the total number of 
cells available would be 2,832, including 
696 cells at Parkhurst, if three berths were 
amalgamated at Dartmoor and Portland, 
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the total accommodation would be 2,478. 
The estimated cost of converting Dover 
into a 294-cell prison by amalgamating its 
611 berths and constructing new buildings 
was £8,855. However, Dover was closed 
following the decision not to construct a 
harbour of refuge using convict labour." 
Pairs of berths were amalgamated at Borstal 
in 1902, to create 100 celis in A and B halls 
for the reception af juvenile-adult prison- 
ers, prior to the closure of the convict 
prison in 1905," The report of the 
Departmental Commitee on Prisons 
chaired by Herbert Gladstone, published in 
1895, recommended replacing the sleeping 
cells at Dartmoor and Portland by larger, 
more solidly constructed cells." Work on 
rebuilding both prisons commenced in 
1895. Ar Dartmoor, a 2-storey block of 
61 separare cells (E wing) was completed 
in 1901, and a 5-storey, 18-bay, 180-cell 
extension (G wing) to old Mo. VI prison was 
erected between 1901 and 1905. Old No. II 
prison was replaced by à 20-bay block 
containing 160 cells (A wing) berween 1905 
and 1908, and old No, IV prison was rebuilt 
аз C wing after 1913 (Fig 5.28)." Ar 
Portland, the rebuilt prison retained its 
layout of three parallel ranges of buildings, 
with a central block of service buildings 
(including the offices, kitchen, laundry and 
baths) flanked by two five-storey accom- 
medation blocks. The western block 
(formerly A, B and C wings), which was 
replaced in stages between 1896 and 1906, 
remained T-shape im plan with a 31-bay 
north-south range and a 15-hay west wing 
and contained a total of 399 cells, The west 
wing (Drake) was rebuilt first, opening in 
1901-2; Raleigh was completed in 1904-5 
and Benbow was occupied im 1906. The 
eastern accommodation block (formerly 
D wing), which had 29 bays and 275 cells, 
was reconstructed in rwo phases; the south- 
ern half (Nelson) was built between. 1906 
and 1908 and the northern half (Grenville) 
between 1908 and 1910-11. Portland 
closed as a convict prison in 1921 and was 
converted into a borstal institution." 

With the closure of so many convict 
prisons, provision was made for inmates 
sentenced ro penal servitude to be held 
in local prisons, although they were kept 
separate from those sentenced to imprison- 
ment. In 1904, Maidstone was divided from 
west to east into two establishments, a local 
prison to the south and a convict prison 
to the north. The original entrance in the 
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west wall, which had been replaced by a 
south gate in about 1891, was reopened to 
provide access to the convict prison and a 
new gatehouse was erected. A new 2-starey, 
33-bay wing was constructed, containing 
128 corrugated-iron sleeping cells meas- 
uring Об bin, by Tit by Sft high (2.9 X 2.1 
* 2.4m). The cells were larger but of a 
similar construction to those being removed 
contemporaneously from Dartmoor and 
Portland. A second block of 128 sleeping 
cells was built berween 1907 and 1909, 
CHher new structures included penal cells, 
workshops, baths, a laundry and a kitchen, 
In 1905 male convicts were also moved into 
H and K wings at Wakefield, following the 
closure of the female prison there." Female 
convicts remained at Aylesbury until 1918 
when they were transferred to Liverpool, 
proposals for a new convict prison at St 
Albans having come to nothing." In 1922 
the four convict prisons of Dartmoor, 
Liverpool, Maidstone and Parkhurst had 
2,392 cells or 11 per cent of a total prison 
accommodation of 21,201 eella." 


Military and naval prisoners 


During the late 18305, the Inspectors of 
Prisons for the Home District, William 
Crawford and Whitworth Russell, were 
concerned not just with civil prisoners but 
also with military and naval offenders. 
Corporal punishment and imprisonment in 
local prisons were the available forms of 
punishment for soldiers and sailors found 
guilty by courts martial of mutiny, desertion 
and other crimes against military discipline. 
The number of military prisoners held in 
about 40 local gaols in England had risen 
from 920 in 1833 to 1,329 in 1835." 
Crawford and Russell rejected proposals 
for the complete physical segregation of 
civil and military prisoners in existing local 
prisons and for the establishment of eleven 
new military prisons in the United 
Kingdom." Instead they erected blocks of 
separate cells in garrisons and barracks 
stations, One pentagon in the government 
prison at Millbank was also set aside 
for soldiers and marines stationed in the 
vicinity of London. However, the garrison 
cells were not widely used and in 1844 
a committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Earl Cathcart to examine 
the issue of military imprisonment.” It rec- 
ommended the establishment of exclusively 
military prisons, in which offenders would 
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be classified according ro their character 
nat their crime. Prisoners should undertake 
associated hard labour, such as shot and 
knapsack drill and working heavy guns, 
during sentences lasting less than ых 
months. The committee was opposed bath 
to the separate system, which was being 
imposed in local prisons, and also to the 
use of the treadwhecl. Following Cathcart's 
recommendations, nine British military 
prisons were established, four of them in 
England. These were Fort Clarence at 
Chatham, Southsea Castle at Portsmouth, 
part of the ordnance stores at Weedon 
(Northamptonshire), which were converted 
for penal use, and a block of garrison cells 
at Devonport, Plymouth. They were the 
responsibility of a new post, the Inspector- 
General of Military Prisons, whose first 
incumbent was Joshua Jebb. The first 
purpose-built military prison was erected at 
Gosport in 1849 to replace Southsea 
Castle." Despite Carhcart's. recommen- 
dations, this new prison designed by Jebb 
contained 158 separate cells. By the 186405 
there were seven English military prisons, 
the other three being located at Aldershot 
(Hampshire), Shorncliffe and Southwark, 
in the former Queen's Bench prison which 
closed to debtors in 1862. A naval prison 
opened їп 1862 in the former county house 
of correction at Lewes, which had been 
purchased by the Government in 1854 to 
hold prisoners of war during the Crimean 
War. It closed in 1970," 

The 1865 Prison Act made the separate 
system compulsory in all local prisons and, 
in the light of this, a commission of inquiry 
examüned the system of military imprison- 
ment in 1868. The Commissioners found 
that associated imprisonment in military 
prisons was less severe than separate con- 
finement in local prisons. They recom- 
mended that а new central military prison 
should be placed under the Board of 
Directors of Convict Prisons and that its 
regime should conform to the standards of 
separation and hard labour laid down by 
the 1865 Act.“ All of the English military 
prisons were closed in March 1870, except 
Gosport.” Rather than construct a new 
central prison, most military prisoners were 
sent to Millbank. In 1870 three pentagons, 
containing 540 cells, were set aside for 
military prisoners and by 1878 Millbank 
held 764 such offenders." 

Miltary and naval prisoners continued 
to be held in local prisons, In September 
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1876, 1,144 soldiers and sailors under 
sentence of courts martial were being held 
in 31 English and Welsh local prisons and 
by July 1878, 1,443 military and naval 
offenders were incarcerated in 48 county 
and borough prisons.” As a part of the 
process of reorganisation of local prisons 
following their nationalisation im 18785, 
fourteen prisons with spare accommo- 
dation were designated to hold military 
offenders." However, the Army Discipline 
and Regulation Act of 1879 required that 
military offenders should be completely 
separated from criminals," The necessary 
classification could not be carried our for 
small numbers of soldiers distributed 


between a relatively large number of local 
prisons. A committee set up to examine the 
issue recommended the use of solely 
military establishments, with barracks cells 
and garton provosts for short sentences 
and military prisons for long sentences. 
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As a temporary measure sections of 
‘Taunton, Chester and Lancaster prisons 
were set apart for military prisoners in 
1880-1." Taunton closed in 1884, 
Lancaster reverted to a civilian prison in 
1887-8 and Chester was discontinued in 
the mid-1890& to be replaced by the dis- 
used county prison ar Kendal (Cumbria). '^ 
Part of Bodmin served as a naval prison for 
the Admiralty between 1887 and 1022“ 
Conversion work was undertaken to 
divide the south wing from the rest of the 
prison and the wing was subsequently 
lengthened and heightened to contain 100 
cells. Millbank ceased to hold military 
prisoners in 1882 and was superseded by 
the former convict prison ar Brixton. 
Two new wings had been erected at Brixton 
by convict labour berween 1878 and 
1882, prior to it being handed to the War 
Office," A and B wings (formerly B and 
C halls) lie south of the chapel; A wing, 
ta the cast, has 4 storeys and 173 cells and 
В wing, to the west, has 3 storeys and 131 
cells (Fig 5.29). The cells measure only 10ft 
бап. by Tit (3.2 X 2.1m) and were heated 
by hot-water pipes. The former county 


prison at York also served as a military 
prison berween 1900 and 1929," 

Further military use of civilian prisons 
was occasioned by the outbreak of World 
War I in 1914. By 1918 nineteen English 
and Welsh prisons had been closed for civil 
commitments, together with wings at other 
prisons, representing 25 per cent of all 
available cells." Chelmsford served as a 
military prison from 1915 to 1919 and 
Reading housed internees between 1915 
and 1920.'* Conscientious objectors were 
incarcerated in Dartmoor and Wakefield 
and the latter also held Irish political pris- 
oners until 1923.'" Knutsford was used suc- 
cessively as а detention barracks, as housing 
for munitions workers and os a work centre 
for conscientious objectors until 1918." Ir 
was subsequently given temporarily to the 
Archhishop of Canterbury as a hostel in 
which demobilised soldiers could study 
for ordination.” Ten of these prisons 
(Bodmin, Brecon, Cambridge, Derby, 
Devizes, Hereford, Knutsford, Ruthin, 
St Alban's and Warwick) did not reopen as 
civil prisons but were discontinued between 
1921 and 1929," 
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English Prisons 1878-1921: The Early 
Years of the Prison Commission 


The Prison Act, 1877, and 
prison closures 


Richard Cross, appointed Home Secretary 
by Benjamin Disraeli in February 1874, 
sought to achieve economy and uniformity 
in penal matters.’ It fell to Edmund 
Du Cane, Surveyor-General of Prisons, 
Chairman of the Board of Convict Prisons 
and Inspector-General of Military Prisons 
since 1869, to devise the means by which 
these aims could be realised. His scheme 
involved the Crovernment taking responsi- 
bility for all local prisons, which would be 
maintained from national taxes and not 
local rates. Further reductions in cost 
would be achieved by closing a number of 
uneconomic prisons The necessary legis- 
lation was presented to Parliament as the 
prisons bill in June 1876. It failed to 
become law that year and was reintroduced 
the following February, receiving royal 
assent in July 1877. Under the Prison 
Act, which came into force on 1 April 1878, 
the local authorities’ obligations with 
respect to prisons ceased. Local prisons 
became the responsibility of the Home 
Secretary, who was to appoint up to five 
Prison Commissioners to superintend 
them. The Secretary of State was also given 
the power to discontinue prisons.’ 

In order to determine which prisons 
should be closed and which retained, Du 
Cane needed to obtain information about 
the quantity and quality of the existing 
accommodation and to make an accurate 
assessment of future requirements. The 
process of calculating the final figures 
involved several stages of inquiry. They can 
be followed, for example, in Lancashire 
where there were six county and borough 
prisons {me Appendix 1). Returns were 
obtained from all prisons giving the number 
of cells and the numbers of prisoners held 
on each quarter day over a five-year period 


from january 1873 to December 1876." 
The highest number of prisoners was taken 
as the measure of the accommodation 
needed, There were 4,010 certified and 168 
uncertified cells available in the Lancashire 
prisons, a total of 4,178. Accommodation 
was required for 4,179 prisoners, 2,764 
male and 1,415 female. Alexander Burness 
McHardy also summarised the accom- 
modanon of the prisons he visired in 1877.* 
His record of prisons in the morth and 
east of the country, compiled berween 
September and November of that year, 
provides а snapshor of fifty-one county and 
borough prisons on the eve of national- 
isanon (se abo Chapter 4). In. Lancashire 
he found 4,365 available cell spaces, both 
good and bad, including reception, 
infirmary and punishment cells. Later 
annotations to McHardy’s manuscript, 
dated January and February 1878, list the 
numbers of cells to be received by the 
Prison Commissioners. Surviving records 
of the settlements made between the 
county and borough authorities and the 
Prison Commissioners provide numbers of 
existing, required and surplus cells for 
seventy-four English and Welsh prisons.” 
The Prison Commissioners accepred 3,200 
cells for the 6 Lancashire prisons and 117 
extra cells were allowed by the Secretary of 
State. Excluding Manchester City Prison, 
for which incomplete figures were given, 
2,780 cells were required to meet the 
average maximum number of prisoners for 
the period 1872 to 1876, leaving û surplus 
of only 333 cells. Consequently, none of 
these prisons was closed in 18785. 

Du Cane sought a better distribution af 
prisons in England and Wales, with fewer, 
larger establishments. As early as October 
1875, he produced a preliminary list of 
closures, with fifty-four prisons to be closed 
and sixty-two retained.’ By November 1877, 
he was proposing that thirty-five prisoms 
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should shut, sixey-three should be retained 
for convicted prisoners, seven should be 
used as houses of detention for prisoners 
awaiting trial and fourteen should be used 
for naval and military prisoners.’ In the 
cvent, however, of the 113 English and Welsh 
prisons in existence on 1 April 1878, 45 had 
closed by the end of August, including the 
old borough prison at Portsmouth." A new 
prison opened at Kingston, Portsmouth on 
22 August, giving а total af sixty-nine prisons 
(Fig 6.1; se Appendix 2). These had 
accommodation for 24,812 prisoners, about 
4,000 cells in excess of likely requirements, 
and those which were discontinued 


& Local prisons whai гепатита 
open alter the 1877 Fripon Act 


@ Local prion closed 
by the! B77 Prison Aci 


Ü Towne where one prion wit 
closed by the JETT Pripor Aci 
and ane remained open 


accounted for just 2,580 cells. The gaols and 
houses of correction that shut were predom- 
inantly small borough and town prisons, 
although eleven county prisons also closed. 
Ar Ipswich and Leicester the county and 
borough gaols were amalgamated. 

Although there was very little opposition 
by the county and borough prison author- 
ities to the 1877 Act, the handover of 
prisons did mot always go smoothly.” At 
Brecon, local feeling against the closure of 
the county gaol resulted in it reopening 
in February 1880, while in Derbyshire and 
Shropshire arguments erupted over com- 
pensation payments for surplus cells." 
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Under the 1877 Act, a local authority that 
had no adequate prison had to pay £120 for 
each cell it lacked, while an authority that 
had provided accommodation additional 
to its requirements was to be compensated 
by Ше same sum for each excess cell." 
At Derby, the county wanted between 
£12,000 and £13,000 in compensation, 
whereas the Government was willing to pay 
only £4,200." In Shropshire, the county 
claimed that Shrewsbury County Gaol had 
195 cells, that the average maximum 
number of prisoners berween 1872 and 
1876 was 146 and that there were 50 excess 
cells." The Prison Commissioners, how- 
ever, felt that the buildings were dilapidated 
and unsuitable for modern occupation, and 
they therefore recommended that mo 
compensation payment should be made. 
The county denied that the prison was in 
such a state, demanded /[6,720, implying 
fifty-six cells, and rejected an offer of 
£1,500, The prison was eventually handed 
over to the Commissioners in 1880 in 
return for £4,000 compensation and it was 
immediately rebuilt. 

The programme of prison closures 
continued after 1878, a consequence, in 
part, of declining prisoner numbers (sec 
Appendix 3). Outside London, eleven 
prisons closed between 1879 and 1894." 
Within London, the three former convict 
prisons of Pentonville, Millbank and 

Scrubs, which joined the com- 
plement of local prisons in 1885, 1886 and 
1890 respectively, replaced Westminster, 
Clerkenwell and Coldbath Fields. Millbank, 
however, was discontinued in 1890. 
Newgate was effectively closed in 1882, 
after which date it was restricted to holding 
prisoners being tried at the Central 
Criminal Court. By 1895, there were fifty 
local prisons іп England, including 
Newgate, and a further seven in Wales." The 
daily average population of local prisons fell 
from 20,833 in 1878 to 13,604 in 1895. 

The separate system of discipline had 
been made compulsory in local prisons by 
the 1865 Prison Act. However, the multi- 
plicity of jurisdictions before 1877 had 
ensured that there was great variation in the 
severity of the punishment actually admin- 
istered, With all prisons under a single 
authority, а new body of rules was imple- 
mented on 1 April 187B to impose the same 
treatment on all prisoners. Uniformity was 
sought with respect to all aspects of prison 
life, including diet, education, clothing 


and labour. Good conduct and industry 
were to be enforced by a system of progres- 
sive stages, similar to that in operation in 
eonviet prisons, All prisoners started in 
the first stage, undertaking hard labour on 
the treadwheel or crank for a month, 
reduced from three months by the 1877 Act 
(see Fig 3.35). Work was measured in marks, 
with a prisoner able to earn six to eight 
marks a duy. Hy carning 224 marks, promo- 
tion was secured ro the next of four stages, 
in each of which conditions were amelior- 
ated. Poor work or bad behaviour was pun- 
hed by the loss of points or demotion. 
After the first month, prisoners were 
employed on useful, industrial work, lenrn- 
ing trades by which they might make their 
livelihood after release. Inmates in their 
cells manufactured items used in prisons, 
such as bedding, clothing, utensils and 
mats. Other government departments, 
including the Post Office, War Office and 
Admiralty, were supplied with prison-made 
goods, and inmate labour was also used for 
the repair and alteration of prison build- 
ings." The development of different types of 
labour could allow specialist prisons tû hold 
certain categories of prisoner." Thus, on 
Merseyside, Liverpool was used for short- 
term prisoners undertaking first-class hard 
labour, while Birkdale held longer-term 
inmates employed on industrial work," 


Telegraph-pole-plan prisons 


Following their assumption of responsibility 
for local prisons, the Prison Commissioners 
commenced a huilding campaign to bring 
the fabric of the prison estate up to accept- 
able standards. Of the sixty-seven prisons 
open in 1880, thirty-six were said to be of 
modem construction or nearly so, twenty- 
three were of partly new construction and 
eight were ‘of old design and radically bad". 
"Those, which were so substandard as to be 
incapable of modernisation, were cither 
closed ағ replaced by entirely new prisons. 
Mew cells were provided ar existing prisons 
where additional accommodation was 
required as a consequence of the closure 
of other prisons or a rise in the local popu- 
lation. Improvements were made to the 
facilities of prisons, including the arrange- 
ments for cooking, washing, healthcare and 
sanitation. 

The local prison estate in 1878 comprised 
radial prisons erected between 1842 and 1877 
and earlier prisons which had been adapted to 
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the separate system, The first prison erected 
by the Prison Commissioners, Dorchester, 
had a radial layout. Work on the prison was 
underway by 1880 and the plans for the prison 
may have been drawn up sometime before 
1878," However, the Commissioners rejected 
the radial plan, which had dominared prison 
architecture during the past forty vears, at the 
four prisons they rebuilt during the 1880s and 
сапу 1890s. In its place, they favoured 
versions of a 'telegraph-pole' plan, with 
detached pavilions linked by a covered 
passage. The inspiration for this layout was 
Wormwood Scrubs, which was erected as a 
convict prison to designs by Edmund 
Du Cane berween 1874 and 1891 (Figs 6.2 


and 6.3).7 The prison has four parallel, 
Pentomville-style cell blocks. The blocks are 
feur-storeved and they are orientated 
north-south. Three of them are 365% (115m) 
long and опе is 360ft (110m) long, and they 
stand 220ft to 260fr (65 to Bm) apart. The 
wings were built with projecting sanitary 
annexes and they were originally joined at 
their centres by а single-storey covered way 
(Figs 6.4 and 6.5). Between the wings were 
exercise yards and detached buildings 
containing the kitchen, bath-howses, laundry 
and chapel (Fig 6.6). South of the wings were 
further buildings, including male and fernale 
receptions and hospitals, offices, workshops, 
stores and the gatehouse, The telegraph-pole 
plan was further developed at Fresnes in 
France ond in American prisons, where 
separate cell blocks were ranged on either side 
of û spine corridor." 

The origins of the telegraph-pole plan 
may be found im pavilion-plan hospitals. 
At the end of the Crimean War in 1856, 
Florence Nightingale and others cam- 
paigned for the pavilion plan to be adopted 
in English hospital design. It was charac- 
terised by detached pavilions with opposed 
windows to provide cross-ventnlation, and 
corner sanitary annexes The pavilions, 
which lay north-south so that each side 
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received some sunlight during the course 
of the day, were situated either around a 
central courtyard or along a spine corridor, 
Based on late 18th-cenrury prototypes, 
а number of pavilion-plan hospirals had 


been erected in France and Belgium 
between 1820 and 1850, including 
Lanboisiere Hospital, Paris (1846-54) 
Work started in 1858 on the first two hos- 
pitals of this type in England, Blackburn 


Infirmary and the Royal Marine Barracks 
Hospital at Woolwich, but the beat known 
and most publicised was the Herbert 
Military Hospital at Woolwich (Fig 6.7). 
Designed by Captain Douglas Galton of the 
Royal Engineers, who was assisted by R Û 
Mennie, Surveyor of Works to the War 
Deparment, the hospital was constructed 
between 1861 and 1865." Its seven two- 
storey paviljons ire joined hy ü DOT MEYER LE 
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central corridor. In 
Wormwood Scrubs bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Herbert Military 
Hospital, with its detached, parallel blocks 
on a north-south orientation. However, the 
former's wings are taller and further apart 
than the latter's pavilions, which are linked 
by a spine corridor rather than covered 
wars. Inevitably the internal arrangements 
of the Herbert Hospital, with its open, 
cross-vennlated wards, were diametrically 
opposed to those of Wormwood Scrubs, 
which hus gallened tiers of cells. 

Many of the features of telegraph-pale 
prisons nor found in radial ones, had 
already appeared in convict prisons in the 
late 18405 and 19505, The public-works 
prisons at Portland and Portemeuth had 
detached, parallel cell blocks lying 
north-south.” Fulham Refuge and Woking 
Invalid Convict Establishment were built 
with projecting ablution towers, while 
Portsmouth, Brixton and Chatham had 
annexes Containing water closets and slop 
basins in the main body of the wings." That 
local prisons did nor follow this route was a 


general = layout, 


consequence of the influence of Joshua 
jebb, who ensured that the radial prison 
Wis seen as symbiotic with the separate sys- 
tem. Sufficient new separate prisons were 
erected between the 16406 and 1560s for 
there to be no need for another general 
rebuilding on an improved plan. 

The Prison Commissioners built four 
new prisons on the telegraph-pole plan 
during the (860s, at Bristol, Norwich, 
Nottingham and Shrewsbury. Басһ 
replaced an existing prison, built during the 
late 18th er carly 19th century, that fell 
short of modern standards, Bristol City 
Gaol and Motringham Borough Gaol were 
situated on restricted urban sites and at 
Norwich the county gaol occupied the 
case, $0 all three prisons were rebuilt on 
greenfield sites. The Bristol City authorities 
had commenced the construction of a new 
prison at Horfield in 1875 and the bound- 
ary wall was completed. However, work was 
suspended in 1877 pending the passage of 
the prisons bill through parliament. The 
layout of the intended prison is not known 
but by 1882 building work had resumed 
under the Commissioners. The new prison 
probably opened in 1883, although building 
work continued unt] 1889." Alexander 
McHardy, Surveyor of Prisons from 1882 
to 1886, and subsequently also the architect 
of Aberdeen prison (1891), designed in” 
The new prisons at Norwich (1885-90) 
and Nottingham (1889-91) were erected to 
the designs of Alen Beamish, McHardy's 
successor as Surveyor." Shrewsbury, by 
contrast, was built on the site of rhe earlier 
prison amd some of the existing buildings 
were retained, An outbreak of typhus in 
1882-3 provided the impetus for the con- 
struction of rhe mew prison, which was 
completed in 1888." 

In plan the four prisons shared mony 


‘features with Wormwood Serubs, although 


they were on а smaller scale. None of the 
prisons had more than two wings originally, 
one male and the other female. While 
the wings are parallel at Shrewsbury, 
Nottingham and Norwich, they are per- 
pendicular at Bristol. The cell blocks lic 
north-south at Morringham, bur the other 
prisons are oriented either north-west- 
south-east (Bristol male wing) or north- 
east-south-wesr (Bristol female wing, 
Norwich and Shrewsbury), which means 
that some cells do not benefit from 
sunlight. The male and female wings differ 
greatly in size, the men's cell blocks being 
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wider, taller and longer than the wornen's. 
The male wings have cells on both sides of 
a central open corridor, and are three or 
four storeys high (Figs 6.8 and 6.9). The 
female wings are generally of two or three 
storeys with cells on one side only of a còr- 
ndor, However, at Nottingham the wing is 
double-sided and at Bristol it has four 
storeys (Fig 6.105. At Shrewsbury, the male 
wing (A wing) is twenty-two bays long and 
the female wing {С wing) is twelve bays 
long (Fig 6.11). Bristol had accommoda- 
tion for 188 men and 60 women, and at 
Morwich A wing had 143 male cells and D 
wing had 14 female ones.” The cell blocks 
are built of brick on a pier-and-panel prin- 
ciple, with pilasters and sunk panels on a 
plinth, the basements being at ground level 
(Fig 6.12). They were erected with pro- 
jecting sanitary annexes instead of indi- 
vidual water closets and basins in each cell. 

The layour of the other buildings of a 
telegraph-pole prison differed from that in а 
radial prison. The gatehouses were simpler 


Б 


und were no longer flanked by residences for 
the chaplain und governor, the latter being 
provided with a detached house near the 
prison (Fig 6.13). The administration offices 
and chapel, which were usually located in a 
separate short wing of п radial prison, were 
instead situated either at ome end of the male 
wing, as at Nottingham and Bristol, or at 
right-angles to it, as at Norwich (s Fig 6.8; 
Figs 6,14 and 6.15). The offices were located 
en the ground floor, with the chapel on the 
floor above (Fig 6.16). At Shrewsbury, 
administration was located in a surviving 
range of the lBth-century prison, Separate 
buildings for the kitchen and laundry were 
provided. They were usually detached, 
although at Bristol the former laundry, mow 
the "lime" workshop, is attached to the 
female wing. The kitchen, in which the men 
were employed, and the laundry, worked by 
the women, were situated near their respect- 
ive wings, to which they were linked by cov- 
ered pastages. Access by female prisoners to 
the chapel was also along a covered passage. 
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At Nottingham, two arcaded covered ways 
survive. One originally contained back-to-back 
passages connecting the former male wing 
(B wing) to the kitchen and the former 
female wing (C wing) to the chapel (see Fig 
6.9). The other links В wing to the former 
men's reception and infirmary, 

A determination to prevent infection 
from contagious diseases ensured the 
provision of purpose-built reception and 


healtheare facilities in the new prisons." 
Reception areas were no longer confined to 
the basements, as in radial prisons, but were 
now located, along with hospitals, їп Гало 
buildings, one for men and the other for 
women, They either stood alone or were 
attached to a wing. These buildings were 
generally of three storeys with the reception 
on the ground floor, an infirmary on 
the first floor and an isolation ward, 
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with separate external entry, on the second 
floor, On admission, new inmates had to be 
given a medical examination, to check for 
infectious diseases and to ensure аррго- 
priate treatment during their sentence. Both 
the prisoners and their clothing had to be 
cleansed. The reception facilities therefore 
included small cells for waiting prisoners, 
examination rooms, baths, a disinfector 
for fumigating clothes and à store to keep 
them in.” The infirmaries contained open 
wards, cells for convalescents, padded cells, 
a surgery, a dispensary and, for women, a 
lying-in ward. 


Alterations and additions to 
existing prisons, 1878-1895 


R G Alford published six volumes of Mates 
on the Buddings of English Prisons, which give 
detailed information about the sixty-one 
local and convict prisons then open in both 
England and Wales. Aimed at the official 
visitar, blank pages were supplied to enable 
the volumes to be kept up ro dare with the 
frequent alterations made to prisons. The 
entries were based on a number of visits by 
Alferd to each prison, the first of which 
[with three exceptions) took place berween 
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Figure ё. 14 (Coppe) 
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1902 and i904. Descriptions of the site, 
buildings and services of the prisons are 
included, together with historical informa- 
non, some of which is not entirely reliable, 
His accounts show that in the decades fol- 
lowing the appointment of the Prison 
Commissioners, many of the prisons built 
before 1878 were extended and altered to 
provide additional accommodation. One of 
the first means employed was the conversion 
into cells of stores, workshops and bath- 
rooms in wing basements and the opening- 
up of the corridor floors. In the year after 
the 1877 Act came into force, 706 basement 
cells were created and a further 454 were 
commenced, Cells had been formed in the 
lowest storey of twelve prisons, including 
Birmingham, Leicester, Liverpool and 
Manchester, by 1890 (Fig 6.17). 

Mew cells were also constructed, with 
850 underway by 31 March 1879," 
Substantial alterations were carried owt ar 
some prisons, including Ipswich, where 
between 1979 and 1885 the former county 
gaol became a female prison, the old bor- 
ough gaol was converted into a house for 
the governor and a new male prison and 
gatehouse were erected." At other prisons 
new cell blocks were built and existing 
wings were heightened or lengthened. Two 
wings were added to Canterbury herween 
1880 and 1882." B wing has nine bays and 
four storeys and held fifty-three men, while 
C wing, а single-sided, three-storey, nine- 
bay wing, accommodated seventeen 
women. Ac Knutsford, 287 new cells were 
formed between 1878 and 1881, and after 
the closure of Manchester City Prison at 
Bellevue in 1888, à further 225 male cells 
were added and a new female wing was 
built." Preston was also enlarged as a con- 
sequence of Bellevue closing; twenty-nine 
cells for women were added by raising A 
wing by one floor to four storeys. The wing 
wast further heightened to five storeys in 
1894 (Fig 6.18).^ Н and C wings at both 
Leeds and Holloway were extended in 
length in 1882, At Leeds they were length- 
ened by six bays and at Holloway their 
extension provided 340 additional cells." 

Public concern about preventing the 
spread of infectious diseases had found 
expression in the 1875 Public Health Act, 
and one of the Commissioners’ main prior- 
ines Was to make improvements to the fecil- 
ities which contributed to the health and 
welfare of prisoners, including kitchens, 
laundries, receptions, hospitals, sanitation 
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and ant-suicide measures. The kitchen and 
laundry were removed from the main body 
of prisons into separate buildings. New 
kitchens were built at a number of prisons 
including Liverpool, where one was erected 
to the designs of A В McHardy by 1885.* 
Laundries and wash-houses of thirty-one 
prisons were improved or rebuilt by 1890, 
including those at Canterbury (1881-2), 
Leicester (1882) and Durham (1885)." 
New receptions and hospitals were also pro- 
vided at many existing prisons, and fifteen 
hospitals were in progress by the carly 
1880s," Combined receptions, infirmaries 
and isolation wards occupied detached 
two- er three-storey buildings similar to 
those of the new relegraph-pole prisons. At 
Maidstone (1884) and Worcester (1885-6) 
the male reception hospital had rwo floors.” 
At Hull and Durham (both 1885) and at 
Cambridge, where the building was appar- 
ently designed by Du Cane in about 1883, 
the female facilities were located in three- 
storey structures.” Ar other prisons, the 
receptions and hospitals were built and 
ией separately, xs at the Сиу House of 
Correction, Holloway. A new male hospital 
was erected in 1883—4, a new female one 
wos built Берде 15980 and 1892 and 
reception blocks for men and women were 
constructed in 1885-5 (Fig 6.19." 


Improvements were also made to the 
drainage, sanitation and water supply of 


prisons following the removal of the in-cell 
water closets and washbasins. They were 
replaced by sanitary annexes containing täi- 
lets and washing facilities, which either 
occupied a column of cell spaces inside the 
body of a wing or projected in towers from 
the side walls of cell blocks, It was reported 
in 1890 that the water closets had been 
removed from all except three prisons,” A 
number of anti-suicide measures had also 
been introduced by 1890. These included 
raising wing railings, extending wire netting 
across cell-block corridors and removing or 
altering air-inlet valves. Gas lights were 
removed from cells, and the bell handles in 
cells were replaced by electric bell pushes," 

Inmates sentenced to hard labour spent 
the first month of their prison term working 
on the treadwheel or crank and the rest of 
their sentence occupied on industrial tasks, 
normally undertaken im their cells. In July 
1878 there were treadwheels in twenty-two 
prisons in England and Wales, many of 
which were solely punitive in their oper- 
ation." In order to ensure conformity with 
the requirement that all labour should be 
productive, new flour mulls were built and 
old ones were brought into use agam at 
fourteen prisons before 1890," A new 
treadwheel house for 356 prisoners and 5 
corn mills were erected at Coldbath Fields 
berween 1881 and 1883." New treadmills 
were built at Leeds and Portsmouth in the 
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early 1880s and а decade later the treadmill 
driving a corn mill at Stafford was recon- 
structed.” Mos industrial labour took 
place in cel bur there were some limited 
opportunities for associated work. 
Workshops for prisoners employed in the 
building trades existed in twenty-three 
prisons by 1890, and other trades were also 
practised in association im some prisons." 
At Wandsworth, there were shops for car- 
penters, smiths, fitters, plumbers, tin men, 
painters and bricklayers by 1881—2, and 
further workshops for brushmaking, book- 
binding, shoemaking and tailoring by 
1890," 


Evelyn Ruggles-Brise and 
the impact of the Gladstone 
Committee 


The year 1895 was a momentous one in the 
history of English prisons. First, Edmund 
Du Cane retired as Chairman of the Prison 
Commissioners and was succeeded by 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise. Ruggles-Brise had 
entered the Home Office in 1881, serving 
four Home Secretaries as a private secretary 
after 1884, before becoming a Prison 
Commissioner im 1892. Secondly, the year 
saw the publication of the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Prisons.” 
Herbert Asquith, the Home Secretary had 
appointed the Committee in 1894 under the 
chairmanship of Herbert Gladstone. 
Gladstone, the son of William Gladstone, 
the Prime Minister, had entered Parliament 
in 1880, By 1892 he had risen to be 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office and in 1894 he was made First 
Commissioner of Public Works. He was sub- 
sequently Home Secretary from 1905 to 
1910. The Commitee was formed in 
response to a series of articles in the Dau 
Chronicle, published in January 1894 under 
the tiile "Our Dark Places’, which were 
highly critical of Du Cane and his regime.” 
Gladstone's brief was to examine the 
administration of prisons and the weatment 
and classification of prisoners, His recom- 
mendations included the improved classifi- 
cation of prisoners; the special treatment of 
certain categories of inmate, such as juven- 
iles, habitual criminals and drunkards; the 
complete abolition of unproductive labour 
and the introduction of associated work. 
They were implemented by Ruggles-Brise, 


- whose primary aims were safe custody, good 


discipline and the prevention of crime. The 
1898 Prison Act introduced a threefold 
classification of local prisoners and the 1899 
Prison Rules iniriated productive, associated 
labour." The 1908 Prevention of Crime Act 
made special provision for the reformation 
and detention of juveniles and habitual 
criminals by the formal establishment af 
Borstal institutions, by the creation of a sén- 
tence of preventive derention and by the 
foundation of a prison for those serving it.” 
The recommendations of an inquiry into 
habitual inebriates in 1893 formed the basis 
of the 1898 Inebriates Act, under which 
special provision was made for criminal 
habirual drunkards.” 

A further important development was 
the amalgamation of the local- and convict- 
prison systems. The Prison Commissioners 
and the Directors of Convict Prisons were 
formally unired by the 1898 Prison Act. The 
Gladstone Comminee had recommended 
this and in 1896 the two bodies had issued 
a joint annual report," Many features 
of convict prisons were introduced invo 
local prisons and vice versa. The 1877 Act 
had brought local prisons under central 
government control, like convict prisons. 
However, a proposed amendment to the 
original 1877 bill had stated thar the legis- 
lation was unsarisfactory since it did not 
extend to conice prisons." The Act itself 
introduced into local prisons a progressive- 
stages system similar to that applied in 
convict establishments since 1864. A first 
definite step towards amalgamating local 
and convict prisons was taken in 1886-7, 
when convicts were able to spend the first 
nine months of a sentence of penal servi- 
tude, reduced to six months in 1898, in 
cellular confinement in a local prison." 
A consequence of Gladstone's recom- 
mendation that first offenders should be 
segregated from habitual criminals was the 
creation in 1896-7 of a star class in local 
prisons, similar to one which had operated 
in convict prisons since 1879." The 1898 
Act allowed the Home Secretary to make 
rules for local prisons as well as convict 
prisons, regulations for the former previ- 
ously having to be changed by legislation. 
Two features of convict prisons introduced 
into local prisons by the Act were a period 
of separation followed by work in associ- 
ation for those sentenced to hard labour 
and the possibility of remission for the well 
behaved and industrious. Convict prisons, 
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conversely, were given visiting committees 
similar to those that had taken over rhe 
inspectoral powers of visiting Justices in 
local prisons after 1877. Other, later 
changes included the extension from 
convict to local prisons of the ‘red-collar’, 
later 'red-band', system, whereby trusted 
inmates could work unsupervised, and 
improved classification in convict prisons.” 
Increasingly, the main difference berween 
sentences of imprisonment and of penal 
servitude was no longer one of treatment 
but of length. 


Prison buildings, labour 
and workshops, 1895-1921 


Improvements to the layout and facilities of 
prisons continued to be made after 1895, 
although on a more limited scale than 
before. Opening up basements, extending 
existing wings and crecting new ones 
created additional cell accommodation. 
Cells were provided in the basements of 
Liverpool and Wandsworth in the 1900s, 
and A wing at Leeds was lengthened to 
provide forty-four extra cells in 1907-8," 
Substantial rebuilding work was under- 
taken at Brixton after it reverted to being 
a civil prison again in 1897, including the 
erection of a mew gatehouse, and C and 
D wings.” Another wing (E/O) was con- 
structed їп 1905 on the model of the 
recently constructed wing (DX) at 
Holloway." These two cell blocks were built 
of ferro-concrete, with an internal structure 
of corrugated steel covered in cement 
and external walls faced im brick. DX 
wing at Holloway had 3 storeys, 18 bays 
and 100 cells, while FMS wing at Brocton 
was much larger, with 4 storeys, 26 bays 
and 200 cells (Fig 6.20). Both wings had 
cells measuring only 10ft біп, by Tft by Oft 
high (3.2 X 2.1 х 2.7m), which were 
smaller than those at Pentonville: They were 
heated by pipes running through the cells 
and lit by electricity. 

Improvements to the hygiene of prisons 
included the constrwetion of infirmaries, 
ablution towers and bath-houses, The hos- 
pital at Chelmsford, a three-storey building 
that originally contained an isolation ward on 
its upper floor, was built in 1900-1." The 
female hospital at Birmingham, a rwo-storey 
structure, was erected in 1903-4," [t 
included a créche for prisoners” babies, but 
R G Alford noted that the building was 


seriously underused." The two-storey, 
twenty-four-bed, mabe infirmary at Durham 
(now the Health Care Centre}, built 1907-9, 
was said by Alford to be the lust elaborate 
hospital structure." "Thereafter, the plans 
were simpler and the buildings were gen- 
erally of a single storey os, for example, at 
Winchester.” New wings were built with 
sanitary annexes and ablution towers con- 
tinwed to be added to prison wings, including 
A and C wings at Bedford in 1902-3 and 
A and B wings at Leicester in 1903-4." Bath- 
houses had to be constructed to replace the 
bathing spaces lost when basements were 
converted into cells, as at Wandsworth, where 
improved bathing facilities were provided 
im 1906 (Figs 6.21 and 6,225." 
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The Gladstone Committee recom- 
mended that prisoners should be taught 
trades in classes and undertake productive 
work together under close supervision.“ The 
1899 Prison Rules implemented associated 
labour and further emphasised that indus- 
trial training should impart skills that might 
enable inmates to carn a livelihood on 
release. James Duncan, the Comptroller of 
Industries, undertook the reorganisanon of 
prison labour,” For prisoners to work 
together, adequate supervision and suitable 
accommodation were required, the provi- 
sion of which was costly." Prisoners were 
alle wed to work in cell-hlack corridors and 
former treadwheel houses were converted 
into assaciated-labour shops.” When the use 
of unproductive treadwheels ceased in 1899, 
twenty-nine productive ones were still oper- 
ational, Only thirteen of these remained in 
1901, when productive treadwheels were 
finally abolished.” The treadwheel shop ar 
Exeter had been turned into workshops as 
early as 1892-3 and by 1910 those of at 
least twenty-six local prisons had been соп» 
verted." The floor of the former treadwheel 
house at Liverpool was used for carpentry, 
metalworking and the manufacture of beds 


for the Navy, while looms occupied the 
galleries" Marmaking and wood-chopping 
were among the activities taking place in the 
Wheelhouse at Worcester, while the old mill 
house was used as a store for the manufac- 
tured goods," At Bristol, a new treadwheel 
and flour mill were erected in 1898, but by 
1900 the wheelhouse had been converted to 
an industrial shop." By 1905-6 the conver- 
sion of treadwheel houses was nearly com- 
flere and subsequently purpose-built 
workshops were erected.” At Maidstone, for 
example, a printing workshop was built 
in 1909, in which the later volumes of 
Alford’s Notes on the Buting of Engish 
Prima were produced." By 1901-2, 5,800 
prisoners, just over 33 per cent of the local 
prison population, worked in association 
outside their cells." 

The profusion of new facilities at local 
prisons during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries ensured thar radial prisons lost 
the pristine simplicity of plan envisaged by 
Joshua Jebb. By about 1925, the spaces 
between the cell blocks, formerly occupied 
by exercise yards or left open, had become 
filled with a proliferation of buildings 
deemed essential for the modern prison, 
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а trend which continued up ro the lare 
20th century (Fig 6.23). Ar Pentonville, 
the additions included a new infirmary 
(1871, enlarged 1883-4); kitchen (1882-3), 
reception ward (1886, enlarged 1907), 
synagogue (1900-1), offices (1912-13), 
and governors house (1914-15). The yard 
berween В and C wings was particularly 
congested and was described by Alford as 
being “thick with buildings’.” 


Classification of prisoners and 
specialist prisons, 1895-1921 


The 1894 Departmental Committee on 
Prisons criticised the existing classification 
of prisoners as inadequate and recom- 
mended that particular groups should be 
kept together for special treatment.” 
After 1898 prisoners were classified 
according to their age, whether they were 
first or habitual offenders and whether 
their offence was minor or serious, 
Improvements in classification were 
achieved within, and between, local and 
convict prisons and by the provision of 
specialist reformative institutions for 
recidivists. 


Local prisoners 


Local prisons held minor or first offenders 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment mat 
exceeding two years, With or without hard 
labour. The 1898 Prison Act sought to 
improve classification within local prisons 
by introducing three divisions to a sentence 
of imprisonment without hard labour.” 
Assignment to п division was undertaken 
by the convicting court not the prison. The 
first division was for first-class miis- 
demeanants, the second for fine defaulters 
and the third for ordinary offenders. The 
measure was particularly designed to help 
fine defaulters, who made up a substantial 
proportion of minor offenders. However, the 
new divisions were mot widely used by courts 
and the number of fine defaulters did not 
drop substantially until the 1914 Criminal 
Justice Act allowed seven days for a fine to 
be paid." The Gladstone Commitree had 
recommended that first offenders should 
be kept strictly separate from habitual crim- 
inals and, after a six-month experiment 
in London prisons, a “star” class for first 
offenders was introduced into all local 
prisons [see above), 


Reformatories 


Reformatories based on American models 
were founded for inebrintes, juvenile-adults 
und habitual criminals. A system of state 
reformarories had been established in the 
USA during the 1870s" Their intended 
purpose was to protect society, prevent 
crime and reform offenders aged berween 
16 and 30 by means of individual treatment, 
progressive discipline, indeterminate sen- 
tences and the supervision of parole. 
Ruggles-Brise travelled to the USA in 1897 
to visit the main state reformatories, includ- 
ing that at Elmira (New York). The 1898 
Inebriates Act and 1908 Prevention of 
Come Act set up similar establishments in 
England at Aylesbury, Borstal and Camp 
Hill (Isle of Wight)." Situated on rural sites 
with land for cultivation attached, these new 
reformatories were to be less institutional 
than conventional prisons both in general 
layout and in the form of their buildings. 
Their inmates served long sentences 
during which they were subjected to moral, 
disciplinary and reformative influences. 
The regimes were bated on progressive 
systema of grades and rewards, hard work 
and close supervision on discharge. 
Promotion berween grades was achieved 
through good conduct, while bad behaviour 
was punished by a loss of privileges. 
Education and training were provided то 
help inmates earn their own living on 
release, Males were taught trades, females 
learnt domestic skills and both were 
instructed in gardening and farming. 
Prisoners were released on licence into 
the care of voluntary associations, which 
helped find them accommodation and 
employment, and monitored their subse- 
quent behaviour, 


Inebriates 

Habitual offenders who served successive 
short sentences of imprisonment for crimes 
involving drunkenness had been recom- 
mended for special treatment by Gladstone. 
The 1879 Habitual Drunkards Act had 
tackled the problem of habitual inebriates 
by establishing retreats that they could enter 
voluntarily However, the Departmental 
Committee on the Treatment of Inebriates, 
appointed in 1892 under the chairmanship 
of John Lloyd Wharton, found the system of 
voluntary remes to be inadequate and 
instead recommended the provision of 
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reformarorv insriputions where criminal 
habitual drunkards could be held for 
lengthy periods.” Gladstome echoed this 
by calling for drunken recidivists to be held 
fer long terms in particular prisons or in 
separate parts of prisons, where they should 
be treated as patients rather than criminals." 
Under the 1898 Inebriates Act, an habitual 
drunkard who committed an offence whilst 
under the influence of alcohol could be 
sentenced to a maximum term of three years 
in an inebriate reformatory" The Act 
authorised the Home Secretary to establish 
state reformatories and to certify those 
founded by local authorities or charitable 
bodies. Several certified reformatories were 
set up immediately and in 1900-1 state 
reformatorics for 31 men and 120 women 
were established at Warwick and Aylesbury 
respectively. At Warwick, the inebriates were 
held temporarily in C wing before being 
moved in 1902-3 to permanent premises 
in D wing, the former debtors’ prison. 
Accommodation for sixteen. female inebri- 
ates was initially made available in D wing at 
Aylesbury, while a purpose-built imstirution 
was erected on a site adjacent ro the prison 
berween 1902 and 1905. The female re- 
formatory comprised two accommodation 
blocks, a refractory block, administration, 
chapel, hospital, a range of domestic 
services and officers" quarters." The wings, 
F and G, are of three storeys and are 
L-shaped in plan; the main ranges are 
single-sided with rooms on one side only of 
a corridor and rhe end pavilions contained 
dayrooms, dining rooms and special cella. 
Both the state and certified institutions 
were intended toe operat reformatory 
regimes but it soon became apparent that an 
uncontrollable element among the inmates 
was making the work of the certified 
reformatories impossible, Difficult and 
violent cases were moved to the state institu- 
ions and by 1905-6 over 10 per cent of the 
population of the certified reformatories was 
transferred to them.” All new admissions to 
the state reformatories were placed in the 
ordinary class amd held in separate confine- 
ment.” Promotion to the special class per- 
mined association ar work and use of the 
communal rooms. By the end of 1906, 163 
women and 71 men had been admitted to 
Aylesbury and Warwick. The high number 
of women committed for drunkenness 
reflected contemporary perceptions of the 
evils of female inebriery and a reluctance to 
imprison male wage-earners, rather than а 


preponderance of women drunkards, 
Inebriate reformatories only ever dealt with 
a small minority of cases, and admissions to 
them fell after the introduction of licensing 
laws during World War I. In 1915 there were 
just thirty-nine inmates at Aylesbury and 
twenty at Warwick. The male state reforma- 
tory closed in April 1917 and the inebriates 
were transferred to Dorchester prison. By 
1916-17 the female reformatory had only 
two occupants and was being used for other 
types of inmates. In 1918 it became part of à 
borstal institution. 


Juveniles and juvenile-adults: the 
beginnings of the borstal system 


The Gladstone Committee was concerned 
to keep young offenders out of prison 
or failing that, to keep them apart from 
adult offenders. Its recommendations 
included raising the age of majority of 
juveniles from 16 to 17 and increasing the 
maximum age of admission into a reforma- 
tory school from 16 to 18.™ Furthermore, 
the Committee wanted juveniles to receive 
special reformatory treatment in prison and 
a state penal reformarory was to be estab- 
lished for those aged between 16 and 21. In 
1894, there were 41 English reformatory 
schools but on 31 March of that year there 
were still 100 juveniles in prison. ™ Acting 
on the Committee's recommendations, the 
Prison Commissioners selected prisons to 
which juveniles sentenced to over one 
month were to be sent — Bedford, Brecon, 
Devizes, Knutsford, Northallerton and 
Warwick. They were held separately from 
adults and were subjected to a regime of 
discipline, work, physical exercise and edu- 
cation.” After 1899 young offenders sen- 
tenced to m reformatory school no longer 
had to serve a preliminary term in prison, 
and following the 1908 Children's Act, 
juveniles were sent to Home Office schools 
instead of prison. '* 

The penal reformatory recommended 
by Gladstone was envisaged as a halfway 
house between a reformatory school and a 
prison, to which offenders aged berween 
16 and 21 would be sent for one to three 
years, The years 16 to 21 were deemed to be 
the ‘dangerous age’ for the formation of 
criminal habits, yet were on age at which 
rehabilitation was also still possible. 
Following Ruggles-Hrise's visit to the USA, 
an experimental class was established at 
Bedford in 1899-1900 for offenders in this 
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age group serving sentences of between 
one month and го years in London 
prisons Е They Were kept away from adult 
prisoners and received school lessons, 
industrial training, physical exercise, sound 
discipline and close supervision on dis- 
charge. The scheme was extended the 
following year to part of the convict prison 
at Borstal, to which juvenile-adults serving 
sentences longer than six months were 
sent from metropolitan prisons,"* However, 
allowing sufficient time for the benefits 
of the regime to start to be felt was found to 
be essential and subsequently the minimum 
sentence became one year The borstal 
system was extended to the north of 
England in 1906, when accommodation for 
forty juvenile-adult& was provided in the 
former female wing, F wing, of Lincoln."* A 
modified version of the borstal system was 
introduced in June 1906 for all juvenile- 
adults, although only those serving over omne 
month were instructed in a trade.’ The 
1908 Prevention of Crime Act formally 
established borstal institutions, at which 
juveniles aged between 16 and 21 could be 
sentenced bo a progressive term of two to 
three years, after which they were placed 
under the care of the Borstal Association." 
In 1908-9, a borstal institution for young 
women was established in the convict 
prison at Aylesbury, based on the model of 
American female reformatories such as 


Sherburn (Massachusetts) and Bedford 
(New York), Further boys" borstal institu- 
nons were founded in 1910 in a former 
industrial school at Feltham (London) and 
in 1921 in the former convict prison at 
Portland.''* 

When 100 juvenile-adults were moved 
to Borstal, now НМР Rochester, in 1901, 
cells were created for them by amalgamat- 
ing pairs of the convicts' sleeping berths 
into rooms measuring 9ft by 9ft by 7ft bin. 
high (2.7 ж 2,7 X 2.3m). More celis were 
formed after the convict prison closed in 
1905, and by June 1908 there was accom- 
modatien for 256. There were also work- 
shops, a scheolroom and a prison farm. In 
April 1908, work commenced on rebuilding 
the cell blocks, with much of the building 
work being undertaken by inmates (Fig 
6.24). The four new wings are detached, 
pwo-storeved and onentated north-south 
(Fig 6.25). They are arranged in parallel 
pairs on either side of a central area con- 
taining the former convicts’ chapel (see Fig 
5.14). The penal aspects of the buildings 
were kept to a minimum and the cell win- 
dows were to be domestic in appearance. 
Three wings, B, C and D, were built with 
open landings and contained 100 cells 
measuring It біп, by 7ft by Ht high (3.2 
x 2.1 x 2.7m). The fourth wing, A wing, 
was completed in 1912-13. It had elass- 
rooms and dining rooms on rhe ground 
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floor and dormitories flanking a corridor on 
the first floor, and was used for running an 
enhanced regime. Other new buildings 
included a gymnasium, bath-house and 


gpatehouse (Fig 6.26). The inmapes 
progressed through a series of four grades 

ordinary, intermediate, probationary and 
special, During the day, they undertook 
physical exercise and worked in association, 
receiving industrial and agricultural 
training, and in the evening they attended 
school lessons (Fig 6,27).'* 


Convicts and preventive detainees 


Convict prisons held serious offenders 
sentenced to penal servitude for a minimum 
of three years. Following the improved 
classification of local prisoners, mew cat- 
egories were also introduced into convict 
prisons between 1942 and 1911. The main 
body of convicts was divided into star, inter- 
mediate and recidivist classes, while special 
treatment was accorded ro juvenile-adults, 
leng-sentenee prisoners and aged comeict.'" 
The main change, however, was the creation 
of a class of preventive detainees by the 1908 
Prevention of Crime Act. 

The Gladstone Committee had pro- 
posed creating a new, long sentence for 
professional criminals, who would be kept 
apart from other prisoners and held under 
less rigorous conditions. A bill to establish 
in convict prisons a division for habitual 
offenders serving a sentence of over seven 
years, who had already been im prison twice, 
failed ra become law in 1903. However, 
the 1908 Act sought both to reform the 


adult recidivist and to protect society by 
removing him from ir'"* Am habitual 
eriminal who had spent three terms in 
prison since the age of 16 and who per- 
sisted in leading a dishonest life, could 
receive an addinonal term of five to ren 
ytars preventive detention to be served 
after the expiration of a further sentence of 
penal servitude, Males sentenced to pre- 
wentive detention were held in a purpose- 
buit prion, Camp Hill, on the Isle of 
Wight, and female preventive detainees 
passed their piene йї Aylesbury and, 
later, at Liverpool, 

Building work started on Camp Hill in 
1909-10 and the prison opened in March 
1912, although work was still in progress in 
1914-15," A description. of the newly 
opened bur unfinished prison emphasised 
its pleasant surroundings: "What may be 
called a “garden village" is being built, 
and as the sine is on sloping ground in the 
forest, the grouping of the white, and red 
and whine single, double and four cottage 
blocks amongst the trees, will give a 
most pleasing effect when completed.” 
Grouped around a central open area was 
a series of single- and two-storeyed build- 
ings (Figs 6.28 and 6.29). The cell blocks, 
which had rwo storeys and contained fifty 
cells, had domestic features such as sash 
windows and six-panel cell doors (Fig 
6.30). The administration building boasted 
a veranda and the chapel was similar to à 
small country church (Figs 6.31 and 6.32). 
The regime was less rigorous than that in an 
ordinary prison.’ Inmates earned a small 
wage, which they could spend in a canteen 
or send to their families. They could associ- 
ate at mealtimes and in the evenings, and 
they could grow vegetables on an allotment, 
to eat ог sell to the prison. Prisoners began 
their senrence in the ordinary grade but 
after two years" model behaviour and hard 
work they were promoted to the special 
grade, which allowed them additional priv- 
ileges including newspapers and tobucco. 
"Ihose who were within two years of à 
conditional discharge were eligible for a 
halfway house between prison and the 
outside world. ™ Situated outside the walls 
but within the prison grounds were the 
‘parole lines’, a group of sixteen self- 
contained tenements, each with a bedsitting 
room, kitchen and lavatory, At the end of 
their sentence, preventive detainees were 
released on licence into the care of the 
Central After-Care Associaton, 
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In is carly years, preventive detention 
was hailed os û great success in rehabilitat- 
ing habitual offenders. By 1916, 495 people 
had been sentenced to it, with the greatest 
daily average population of Camp Hill 
being 271.7 The reconviction rates of 
detainees compared favourably with those 
of соліста released from a sentence of 
penal servitude, However, the daily average 
number of inmates аг Camp Hill had 
dropped ta seventy-five by 1920-1, and the 
гога! number of recildivistas sentenced то 
preventive detention — just 801 (878 men 
and 23 women) berween August 1909 and 
December 1928 — was so small as to be neg- 
ligible. Furthermore, by the early 1920s it 
was recognised that many of those sent to 
Camp Hill were incapable of mending their 
ways and that the prison's principle mison 
d"étre had become the removal of these 
people from soche. ™ With fewer sentences 
af prevennve detention being passed by the 
courts, jt wis no longer necessary ro main- 
tain such a large establishment for detainees 
and in 1931 borstal inmates were admitted 
to Camp Hill."* 


Women 


Until around 1900 all local prisons, with 
the exception of two in London 
{Pentonville and Wandsworth), had accom 
modation for female prisoners, The Prison 
Commissioners expressed the inrention 
in 1878 of bringing women together in 


selected prisons but this was achieved anl 
in London, where Westminster held all met- 
ropolitan female prisoners until it closed in 
1883." Wormwood Scrubs became a local 
prison in 1890 and held both men and 
women, as did Holloway, unril 1902. In that 
vear, Brixton reopened as a male local 
prison and Holloway became all-female and 
the only London prison to hold women."* 
In March 1894, 51 English local prisons 
had 4,2 10 cells for women (20 per cent) out 
of a тота] of 20,740 cells in 55 prisons." By 
the time Rot Alford made his visits to 
prisons in the early 19005, the closure 
of female wings was well underway. Of 
the forty-nine English local prisons then 
open, eleven (Bedford, Chelmsford, 
Northallerton, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Lincoln and Wakefield and four London 
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prisons) held no women, Of the thirty-eight 
prisons holding еей, ten held ü substan- 
tially greater proportion of women than the 
others. These included Holloway, which 
held only female prisoners, and Liverpool, 
where nearly half of the cells were for 
women.” The process of concentrating 
women into fewer prisons accelerated 
after World War I. The proportion of female 
cells remained at about 20 per cent in 
1922-3, when 22 English local prisons had 
2,931 cells for women, out of a total of 31 
prisons with accommodation for 15,611. 
However, at least six female wings had been 
closed for further committal and more 
closures followed." By December 1931, 
Ше relative number of female cells had 


fallen to 11.5 per cent (1,553 out of 13,344 
cells), and of 24 local prisóns in England 
only & held women (Birmingham, Durham, 
Exerer, Holloway, Hull, Liverpool, 
Manchester and Winchester." 


Local prison closures, 
1895-1931 


The number of local prisons in England and 
Wales remained more or less constant 
between 1895 and 1913. Of the fifty-seven 
open in 1895, Newgate and York closed but 
Brixton reopened, so there were fifty-six 
prisons in 1913. However, berween 1914 
and 1922 twenty-four English and Welsh 
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local prisons closed, of which nime subsc- 
quently reopened (see Appendix 3). 
Fourteen English prisons were closed to 
civil prisoners during World War І. Six 
of these prisons later reopened, including 
Wakefield, Lewes and Chelmsford. The 
borstal institution at Feltham was also closed 
from 1916 te 1920-1." A further round of 
closures was made in 1922 for reasons 
of national economy. Five local prisons 
closed, Carlisle, Northampton and 
Worcester permanently, and Canterbury and 
Northallerton until 1946, Another seven 
prisons closed between 1925 and 1931. 
Ipswich, Newcastle and Plymouth were 
discontinued, Nottingham and Portsmouth 
were shut only briefly, and Preston and 
Shepton Mallet were closed until 1948 and 
1966 respectively. By the end of 1931 there 
were twenty-four local prisons in England 
and two in гаје, 

The closure of local prisons was a 
consequence of a declining prison popu- 
lation. The daily average number of local 
prisoners fell from 14,352 in 1913 to 7,938 
in 1929. The reasons for the decrease 
included the impact of World War 1, a 
number of social factors and changes in 
sentencing policy." During the war, many 
petty offenders enlisted and, with a demand 
for labour at home, well-paid employment 
was easy to obtain. Restrictions imposed 
on the sale of alcohol accounted for a drop 
in offences related to drunkenness. During 
the 1920s higher wages improved living 
conditions and educational standards 
were raised. More use was made of shorter 
sentences and of non-custodial sentences 
such as probation and fines. Other institu- 
tions in addition to prison were available 
and the success of the borstal system helped 
turn many young offenders away from a life 
af crime. 

After a prison was closed, it remained in 
the hands of the Prison Commissioners 
while its fature was assessed. Where no 
further need could be forescen, an order for 
its discontinuance was issued, often several 
years after it shut. Those that closed per- 
manently were generally small and their 
buildings were unsuitable for modern penal 
requirements, Many of the prisons closed 
and discontinued between 1914 and 1931 
were among the smallest prisons: Brecon, 
Carnarvon, Carmarthen, Ruthin and 


Plymouth, for example, all had fewer than 
100 cells. Most had been erected before 
1840 and altered in a piecemeal fashion 
subsequently, although some radial prisons, 
including Warwick, St  Alban's and 
Plymouth, were also closed. The buildings 
of the discontinued prisons were usually 
offered to the county or city council and, 
if not purchased by them, were then put 
up for sale by auction. Of the fourteen 
English prisons that were closed per- 
manently beween 1914 and 1931, eight 
were re-conveyed to a local council and six 
were sold privately.” Eight of the fourteen 
prisons had been demolished by 1957, while 
the other six survived, at least im рап!" 
Hereford, which closed in 1915 and was dis- 
continued in 1923, was sold to the city 
council A contractor, Eli Pearson, demol- 
ished most of the prison in. 1930, bur part 
of one building survives as à bus-station 
office." Pearson also demolished the radial 
prison at Warwick, which he purchased for 
£5,000 in 1933." Derbyshire County 
Council declined to buy their farmer 
county gaol and it was sold in 1929 to 
Sir Albert Ball for £11,200.'* Between 1932 
and 1988 the gutted prison was used as a 
greyhound stadium. The site has been 
redeveloped for housing but the gatehouse 
remains. York prison, which was dis- 
continued in 1932, is now part of the Castle 
Museum." 

The late 19th and early 20th centuries 
saw the development of the prison system 
from a disparate collection of over 100 
local prisons under as many jurisdictions, 
to a centralised system of less than 30 
focal insriturions under central government 
control. The predominance of the radial 
prison, separate «system, penal labour and а 
punitive, deterrent regime gave way to а 
more modern prison plan, improved facil- 
ities, associated productive labour and a 
reformative, preventative regime. The 
choice for courts was ne longer simply 
between imprisonment in a local prison 
or penal servitude in a convict prison, 
as new forms of sentence and new specialist 
institutions became available. Mer all the 
new tvpes introduced after the Gladstone 
Committee survived but the borstal 
system did. It continued to expand in the 
mid-20th century, together with a new form 
of prison, the open prison. 
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New Ideals, New Problems: 
Prisons 1921-1963 


Mew approaches to 
imprisonment in the 1920s 


In 1921 and 1922 three separate surveys 
of the prison system were published. In 
1921 the retiring Chairman of the Prison 
Commission, Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, 
published The English Prison System which 
examined the history of the system and 
developments since 1895." It was originally 
written for the International Prison 
Congress thar would have been held in 
London in 1915 had World War I not 
broken out. In 1922, English Prisons Under 
Local Government was published by Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, one of eleven volumes 
in their series on English local government.’ 
The third survey, English Prisons Today, was 
published in the same year. It differed from 
the other studies an its emphasis оп docu- 
menting the current state of prisons and 
providing a list of recommended improve- 
ments. It contained the findings of a 
committee of inquiry originally established 
by the Labour Research Department, 
although it later became an independent 
body” Stephen Hobhouse, the nephew of 
Beatrice Webb, was responsible for collating 
its findings but due to his failing health 
Fenner Brockway was asked to become 
joint secretary.’ As conscientious objectors 
both had spent long periods in prison 
during World War I, experiences that gave 
their survey particular force. 

The early 1920s also saw a profound 
change in the nature of the leadership of the 
Prison Commission. Sir Maurice Waller 
replaced Ruggles-Brise as Chairman in 
1921 and in 1922 Alexander Paterson was 
appointed as a Prison Commissioner. In an 
addendum inserted into English Prisons 
Today the authors noted that evidence was 
reaching them of a new reforming zeal that 
was taking hold of the Prison Commission 
since Waller's appointment. During the 


1920s and 1930s most of the deliberately 
dehumanising regulations of the late- 
Victorian penal system were removed. In 
1921 the close-cropped convict haircut was 
abolished, the arrows on the outside of uni- 
forms were removed and inmates being 
transferred between prisons were permitted 
to wear civilian clothes. Instead of visiting 
boxes, in which inmates were separated 
from their visitors by wire, they were 
now able to face each other across a table. 
The initial period of one month's solitary 
confinement was first suspended, then 
abolished in 1931 and new regulations 
regarding talking were introduced in 1922." 
A circular published in that year set our the 
new rules that were to apply in all prisons. 
Silence had been enforced to prevent the 
contamination of lesser offenders by more 
hardened criminals, bur the circular con. 
ceded that it had led to dulled minds. 
Conversation was to be allowed at work and 
at other times when appropriate, but this 
was not to be a licence for gossiping or 
familiarity, Other ameliorations of condi- 
tions included the introduction of amateur 
dramatics, lectures, films, radio broadcasts 
and from 1935 a weekly news-sheet.* 
Compulsory attendance at chapel ended in 
1924 and during the inter-war years, 
inspired by the example of borstal instiru- 
tions, more prisons established gymmnasia. 
There was also a gradual development of 
educational opportunities. In. 1922 volun- 
tary teachers were introduced and by 1937 
they were providing hundreds of courses.’ 
The introduction of a general earnings 
scheme was introduced into every prison 
by 1933 and canteens were established 
to allow prisoners to purchase items for 
personal use," 

During the 19208 prisons continued 
to clase due to the continuing decrease in 
the prison population. There was no need 
for new adult establishments but at many 
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existing prisons new зай quarters and 
workshops were the priorities. At 
Gloucester, Wiliam Blackburn's prison was 
demolished to provide space for a new 
kitchen, laundry, hospital and workshops. 
The end of World War I meant that the war 
production work ended, but work for the 
General Post Office (GPO), namely pro- 
ducing mailbags, continued to form a large 
part of the employment in prisons, An 
increase in the size of the Government's 
order for brushes led to the extension of the 
brush workshop at Wandsworth (Fig 7.15. 
The other priority was the modernisation of 
facilities in 19th-century prisons. New bail- 
ers were installed and a gradual programme 
of conversion from gat to electric lighting 
began. 

‘The inter-war years were the first time in 
the history of imprisonment that the 
emphasis of penal thinking shifted from the 
problems of adults to the possibility of 
training and reforming young offenders. 
Much of the impetus behind this was a 
result of the appointment of Alexander 
Paterson to the Prison Commission in 
1922. Educated at Oxford, he graduated in 
1906 and in 1908 he became involved with 
youths on licence from the Borstal 
Association. In 1911 he became Assistant 
Dürector of the Central Association for the 
Aid of Discharged Prisoners, an appoint- 
ment that required him to visit prisons 
regularly to interview men before release. 
With the outbreak of World War [ he 
volunteered as a private, though he rose to 
the rank of captain and was awarded the 
MC. After leaving the Army he worked 
for the Ministry of Labour until he joined 
the Prison Commission. He retired at the 
end of 1946 and died on 7 November 1947. 
During his twenty-five years he had the 
opportunity to become the Chairman of the 
Commission but instead chose to remain as 
the Vice-Chairman. 

Paterson was an inspiring figure whose 
belief in Christianity and the English 
public-school system combined to offer a 
new vision of imprisonment. He believed 
that prisons should not be simply a 'cloak- 
romî” ar "kennel" but instead should have à 
positive impact on an offender's behaviour.” 
An inmate's personality should be de- 
veloped by imprisonment through an active 
daily programme that included bath 
physical and mental stimulation, as well as 
'humanizing and socializing influences" 
To achieve this he began by developing the 


borstal system through the introduction of 
ideas from public schools. The esprit de 
corps of borstals was to be fostered by 
housemasters who would provide lender- 
ship tempered with understanding. He 
hoped that prisons would be abolished and 
replaced by three specialised instirutions. 
Examination centres would house remand 
prisoners, who would be examined by 
psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
inquirer. They would diagnose the causes 
of the offending behaviour and report to the 
courts, If the prisoner was convicted the 
reports would be used for classifying him 
and determining where he would be sent. 
"Training centres would be established with 
the aim of altering the habits and character 
of offenders, while places of detention 
would be created for those whose sentences 
were too short for training and for recid- 
iret. Women would no longer be sent tà 
prison but would be treated in cottage 
reformatories, Paterson also believed that 
many prisoners could be held in open con- 
ditions, He believed that prisoners nearing 
the end of their sentence and others who 
recognised that it was a good opportunity to 
demonstrate their readiness for release 
would be suitable for ап open prison. 
Inmares who were ‘so dull and lethargic as 
to be immune against the fever of freedom’ 
and ‘men of respectable antecedents’ who 
would not wish to bring further disgrace 
upon family and friends by escaping, would 
also be suitable." Paterson envisaged that 
these new open institutions would be 
hurted camps from where the inmates 
would carry out land reclamation, forest 
clearing and road building. 


Open borstals and prisons 


The first open prison was probably Witzwil 
in Switzerland, which opened in 1891. In 
the USA, the open Lorton Reformatory in 
the District of Columbia opened in 1916." 
In 1930 Alfred Hopkins published Prions 
and Prison Building, in which he questioned 
why a prison for 2,000 inmates should be 
built with a 30-foot-high (9.1m) wall when 
1,800 of the inmates would not abscond 
even if there was no wall." By January 1929 
the Prison Commission recognised the 
need to create a purpose-built borstal insti- 
tution, as the existing ones were in former 
convict prisons (Borstal and Portland) 
and in an industrial school (Feliham)." A 
340-acre (138-hectare) site was acquired at 
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Lowdham Grange (Nottinghamshire) and 
during the winter of 1929-30 a group of 
boys gathered at Feltham. On 4 May 1930 
a party of forty boys, headed by Major 
Wiliam W Liewellin, began the 132-mile 
(212-km) march from Feltham.” During 
their first summer the boys and staff lived in 
tents while temporary wooden huts were 
bull. During the 1930s the permanent 
accommodation was erected. This consisted 
of a central administration block, which 
alea contained classrooms, a kitchen and 
stores along with five accommodation 
blocks, one of which served as a reception 
and discharge unit. The first house was 
completed in 1933 and was ceremonially 
opened on 23 June 1934," The prison was 
completed in the late 1940s, 

Major Llewellim led another group of 
about twenty young offenders from the 
prison at Stafford on a march to the 
Lincolnshire coast in May 1935 to establish 
North Sea Camp (Fig 7.2). They began 
their journey on 23 May 1935 and arrived 
at the mouth of the River Witham, south of 
Freiston, on 31 May." The boys lived m 
tents while they built new hutted accom- 
modation for the borstal to the north and 
west of an existing sea bank, the "Roman 
bank". All the prison's land on the sea side 


of this bank has been reclaimed by the 
inmates. The aim in 1937 was to reclaim 
600 acres (243 hectares] of salumarsh, so 
that land purchased by the Prison 
Commissioners at £3 per acre would be 
worth £100 an acre when reclaimed. Over 
28 miles (45km) of dykes have been con- 
structed and nearly 1,000 acres (405 
hectares) of saltmarsh have been reclaimed 
for farmland." 

Hollesley Bay Colony (Suffolk) was 
founded in 1887 as an agricultural college 
for young men who were to work abroad in 
British colonies and in 1905 it had become 
a taining centre for unemployed people 
from London (Fig 7.3). It opened as a third 
open borstal in 1938. The colonial school 
building is rwo-storeyed, constructed of red 
brick in an Arts and Crafts style with a tile- 
hung first floor. Called St George's House, 
it contains the administration and the 
health care centre. The accommodation, 
central common services, workshops and 
garden buildings are grouped around the 
administration building. Accommodation 
was originally provided in single-storey 
blocks with concrete frames and brick 
walle.” These have been demolished and 
new twoestorey house blocks of brick were 
erected in the early 1970s, 


Open conditions originally were not feli 
to be appropriate for adults, but the 1931 
Departmental Committee Inquiry into the 
Treatment of Persistent Offenders recom- 
mended that experiments with “labour 
camps’ and ‘minimum security structures” 
should take place." In 1932 a small group 
of inmates from Wakefield had worked dur- 
ing the day on Viscount Allendale's nearby 
estate bur after this brief arrangement 
lapsed the Prison Commission decided to 
purchase a part of the New Hall Wood.” On 
20 February 1934 a scheme to lease the 
whole wood was proposed and by 10 March 
1934 the desire to establish a camp of 
Wakefield inmates was discussed. The 
existing farm buildings were judged ta be 
unsuitable for conversion and new huts 
were to be built instead. By 24 August 1935 
a small camp for fifty inmates had been 
established in the wood for use during the 
week, which the Governor of Wakefield 
prison wanted to maintain on a permanent 
footing. Several wooden buildings formerly 
comprising the officers" quarters at HMP 
Leeds were reused and the first hut had 
been built by 18 November 1935 (Fig 
7,4).7 On 20 March 1996 the site was oM- 


cally declared a prison, although adrminis-- 


tratively ir was treated as a sarellite of 
Wakefield. Three timber huts survive and 
two retain their open plan and simple plank 
king-post roofs. 


NEW IDEALS, NEW PROBLEMS: PRISONS 1921-1963 


New ideas in the 1930s 


The innovations in the 1930& were nat 
confined ta the development of open prisons 
but the implementation of many of the ideas 
that were evolving was delayed by the out- 
break of war in 1930, The nucleus of a hutted 
camp that was to be established in Dorset 
was abandoned and negonations for land 
near Maidstone for clearing and cultivation 
ceased. — Lilian Barker, the Prison 
Commission's first female Assistant 
Commissioner, proposed another scheme, 
which filed to materialise, in 1938." She 
advocated the construction of a new female 
prison at Stanwell (Surrev) to replace 
Holloway. The latter would then house 
mule prisoners, allowing Pentonville to be 
demolished, Stanwell was to be a new type of 
establishment. Prisoners were to be housed in 
a series of semi-detached houses thar would 
each hold twenty-five women. Each house 
would have its own kitchen and marron, and 
the inmates would share a chapel, library 
and workraems. The site would alse include 
a borstal for giris, who would be held 
separately from adults. No prison has ever 
been built on this model, but the children's 
home at Sryal (Cheshire), which became a 
female prison in 19652, has this type of layout. 
Despite the impending threat of war the 
Prison Commission purchased Stanhope 
Farm at Stanwell on 3 August 1939. 
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The outbreak of war meant that the new 
female prison was never built and the site ts 
now part of Heathrow Airport. [t also 
meant that the proposed reform of the 


prison system embodied in the 1938 
Criminal Justice Bill was postponed.” In 
1931 a departmental committee chaired by 
Sir John C Dove-Wilson was established to 
inquire into the treatment of persistent 
offenders.” It recommended creating two 
new types of sentences in place of a prison 
sentence and penal servitude. The shorter 
would last berween rwo and four years while 
a prolonged detention sentence of between 
five and ten years would be established for 
more habitual offenders. Both sentences 
would provide positive, progressive training 
systems to prepare an inmate for outside 
life. The committee also recommended that 
reports abour the mental and physical con- 
dition of an offender should be prepared 
before they were sentenced and that trials of 
labour camps and = minimum-security 
prisans should be implemented. 

The recommendations regarding the 
new rypes of sentences were incorporated in 
the 1938 bill along with a series of measures 
for dealing with young offenders. Remand 
centres were to be established for remand 
offenders aged between 14 and 23, state 
remand homes were to be created to detain 
those under 17 and “Howard Homes’ were 
to be created as disciplinary centres for boys 
nged berween 16 and 21. In these last insti- 
tutions boys could be detained for up to six 
months but they were to be allowed out tà 
work. Compulsory attendance centres were 


te be established for minor offenders. The 
bill also contained provisions for abolishing 
corporal punishment as a sentence that 
could be passed by a court, although it was 
retained as the punishment for mutiny, 
attempted mutiny and injuring an officer. 
Prolonged debate about corporal punish- 
ment delayed the passage of the bill, which 
was abandoned when the outbreak of war 
became imminent. However, most of the 
provisions in the failed bill were revived in 
the 1948 Criminal Justice Act. 

By the 1930s there was a growing interest 
in understanding and treating the psycho- 
logical causes of offending behaviour, 
although this idea had first been raised 
before World War L In 1913 the Mental 
Deficiency Act allowed mentally disordered 
Offenders to be sent to hospitala and in the 
same year Dir Charles Goring published his 
research into the innate defects of prisoners.” 
Between the wars the debates centred 
around the impact of heredity and environ- 
ment and whether cugenics should be 
practised. William Norwood Баят was 
appointed as Medical Commissioner of 
the Prison Commission in 1929 and under 
his influence the Commission resisted 
eugenics.” Instead in 1934 a study on the 
psychological treatment of offenders was 
instituted at Wormwood Scrubs under 
East and a part-time  psychotherapist, 
Dr W H de B Hubert" Their findings, 
published in 1939, recognised that psycho- 
logxcal approaches could produce positive 
results for some offenders. To carry this out 
they recommended that a special institution 
for 300 inmates should be founded. Ir was 
to have easy access to London, but was ro be 
on a site large enough for a wide range of 
uügricultural and recreational activities. Ir was 
also ro provide vocational training and 
employment, both within the institution and 
in the communities around, The outbreak 
of war led ro a suspension of the Wormwood 
Scrubs experiment bur it resumed in 
February 1943. After the war the creation of 
the so-called “East-Hubert’ Inetitunon was 
recognised as a priority for the Prison 
Commission but it was not to be realised 
until the opening of HMP Grendon in 
Buckinghamshire in 1962." 

While the Wormwood Scrubs study was 
in progress, an experiment in ‘democratic 
living" was established in Essex." In 1936 
Q Camp in Essex opened for a small group 
of male offenders aged between 16% and 25 
who had mederate behavioural problems. 


The camp aimed to study and treat their 
antisocial behaviour using a range of tech- 
niques, including psychotherapy. Each mem- 
ber of the camp had a role in its government 
and this idea of “shored responsibility is now 
a major feature of the community at HMP 
Grendon. The Q Camp closed in 1940 


Prisons during World War П 


The outbreak of World War II delayed the 
evolution of penal policy and forced the 
Prison Commission to institute a series of 
emergency measures. Air-raid precautions 
were undertaken, a process simplified by 
the robusr construction of the prison 
buildings. It was felt that, apart from those 
on the top Moors, inmates were safest in 
their cells although being locked in was a 
terrifying experience. All adult prisoners 
with less than three months то serve and all 
borstal inmates with less thon six months 
remaining, п total of 5,624, were immedi- 
ately discharged." In three days more than 
2,000 inmates were moved to new 


locations and several prisons were partially 
or totally chased. Wormwood Scrubs and 
Pentonville were emptied while partial 
evacuations took place ar Birmingham, 
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Brixton, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool and 
Manchester. As the war progressed prisons 
opened and closed as the character and 
size of the population varied and when 
prisóns were damaged by enemy action. 
Pentonville was bombed on four separate 
occasions, with the arracks on 10-11 Мау 
1941 killing seventeen people and leading 
to the closure of the prison and the re- 
opening of Wormwood Scrubs. Other 
London prisons were also damaged and 
Liverpool, which was hit on a number of 
occasions during 1940 ond 1941, suffered 
major damage to the west end of the 
prison. The site of the bomb-damaged 
wings is still evident today. Attacks became 
more infrequent as the war progressed but 
п% late as 7 March 1945 aV2 destroyed the 
deputy governors house and some stall 
quarters at Wandsworth,” Several buildings 
inside the prison were also severely dam- 
aged. In the inter-war years productive 
labour had been an essential part of the 
prison regime and during the war prisons 
made a major contribution to the war 
effort. Between April 1939 and March 
1943, 16 million items were produced for 
government departments and the armed 
services," The cultivation of 5,000 acres 
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(2,024 hectares) of land meant that the 
prisons could supply their own vegetables 
and 8,204 head of cattle together with 2,400 
tons of fruit and 1,600 tons of sugar beet 
(2,438 and 1,627 ronnes respectively) were 
contnbuted to the general war effort. 
Prisoners also undertook road building and 
manufacturing parts for military equipment. 


Post-World War II reforms 


In its 1945 report the Prison Commission 
signalled its intention to continue many of 
the developments of the pre-war period. It 
гейегайейд its commitment to the main 
aspects of the 1938 Criminal Justice Bill 
and pledged to continue with training as the 
central theme of the system for imprisoning 
adults," It was hoped that in the furure this 
would be implemented through the con- 
struction of new purpose-built instirurians, 
though it was realised thar building could 


not take place immediately in the post-war 
economie climate. The legislative vehicle for 
the reforms was the Criminal Justice Act 
1948." Ir abolished penal servitude and 
hard labour, and introduced the power to 
make probation orders. It also included 
provisions similar to those proposed in 
1938 concerning persistent offenders and 
those under 21 years of age. The older sen- 
tence of preventive detention was replaced 
by two sentences. Offenders aged over 21 
years who had been convicted twice since 
the age of 17, could receive a sentence of 
corrective training if they were convicted of 
an offence attracting a sentence of more 
than two years. Most of the sentence was to 
be served at selected local prions or at 
training prisons. An allocation centre was 
extablished at Reading where a prisoner was 
observed in an attempt te derermine why he 
was an habitual offender and to establish 
whether he should be sent to an open or 


closed training prison, or to a corrective 
training prison." The new preventive deten- 
tion sentence was for offenders aged under 
30 who had been convicted of three previ- 
ous offences and this sentence ranged from 
five to fourteen years. It was to be served in 
three distinct stages. A period of up to two 
years was to be spent in a local prison for 
observation, so that the prisomer could 
understand that progress depended on 
good behaviour.” This was followed by the 
main part of the sentence, which was served 
at a central prison. During the last year of 
the sentence inmates were prepared for 
release, undergoing vocational training; 
on their release on conditional licence, 
normally after five-sicths of their sentence, 
they were monitored by the Central After- 
Care Association, In 1953 a hostel scheme 
was introduced at Bristol for preventive 
detainees. during their third stage that 
allowed them to work outside by day but 
deep in the prison at might.” By the 1960s 
there were hostels at sixteen prisons but a 
number closed in the aftermath of the 
publication of the Mountbatten Report in 
1967 (see Chapter B). 

The 1948 Act also introduced funda- 
mental reforms of the system for young 
offenders. No one under the age of 21 was 
to be sent to prison unless there was no 
alvernative and instead a range of new penal 
options was created. Borstal training was 
now to be provided for those aged 16 to 21 
who would benefit from it, bur offenders 
aged from 14 to 21 could be sent w a 
detention centre if they were serving a sen- 
tence of less than three months and had mot 
committed a previous offence. Remand 
centres were created for chose on remand 
and awaiting sentencing, while attendance 
centres were established for offenders aged 
between 12 and 21 years of age who had 
breached a probation order.” 

The reform of the regime that had 
begun in the 1920s and 19305 continued 
into the 1950s. After World War II the rising 
prison population and the absence of war 
production meant that by the mid-1950s 
the length of the working week had declined 
to 26 hours." However, there was a growing 
use of vocanional training courses and 
improved educational provisions were 
made. In 1944 the Local Education 
Committee designated Durham prison as 
an evening institute and provided classes 
thar had beceme a full curriculum by the 
end of the year. The Ministry of Education 
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encouraged the establishment of an evening 
institute in each prison and by the end of 
1951, 781 classes for men and 196 for 
women were provided weekly. In 1946 a 
Director of Education and Welfare was 
appointed to the Prison Commission and in 
1947 the University of London permitted 
inmates to enter for matriculation, inter- 
mediate and degree courses.“ 

The moat important reform in the 1950s 
was based on the Norwich Experiment, 
which was instiruted in 1956 and rapidly 
spread throughout the prison system." 
It introduced dining in association, 
increased working hours to 35 hours per 
week and extended the amount of time 
inmates spent out of their cells im associ- 
ation. It also allowed staff and inmates to 
enjoy a more relaxed relationship. A mem- 
ber of staff was given responsibility for 
Sixteen designated inmates, and staff in 
workshops were allowed to descend from 
their platforms to converse with inmates, 
The last vestiges of the Victorian separate 
svstemi were swept away, resulting im û 
marked drop in tension and a more relaxed 
and constructive ammosphere."* 


Post-World War II prisons 


Many of the good intentions envisaged in the 
1930s were realised in the 19505 bur much of 
the reform programme was undermined by a 
new post-war phenomenon: the rapidly rising 
prison population, Berween the wars the 
daily average population was between 10,008 
and 13,000, reaching a low of 9,377 in 1940. 
After 1940 it rose almost continually, reach- 
ing 20,000 hy 1950 and 30,000 by 1962. At 
the end of the war the Prison Commission 
took immediate action. The difficulties of the 
Post-war economy meant that new purpose: 
built prisons could mot be afforded and 
therefore sites that would serve as short-term 
measures were sought. Several prisons that 
had closed before the war were reopened. 
Northallerton and Canterbury, which had 
closed in 1922, partially reopened in 1946." 
Reading opened in the same year after being 
&losed for more than thirty years. In 1948 
Portsmouth and Preston reopened while 
Hull, which had closed in 1940, was repaired 
and brought back inte use in 1949," Most of 
the other prisons that had closed during the 
inter-war years had been disposed of by the 
Prison Commission and therefore it had to 
look to other accommodation for the rising 
numbers of inmates, 
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The cessation of hostilities: meant that 
much of the huge military infrastructure 
that had developed during the previous 
decade was suddenly redundant. The 
Prison Commission therefore began to take 
over a number of these sires, and today 
twenty-seven prisons still occupy buildings 
that had been used by the military. Most 
new prisons were housed in huned camps 
that had been buit during the war for a 
variety of purposes. Sudbury (Derbyshire), 
which opened as an open training 
prison for men in 1948, occupies the site 
and many buildings of a US military 
hospital built in 1942 (Fig 7.5)." Leyhill 
(Gloucestershire), the first independent 
open adult prison in England, which 
opened in July 1946, also occupied the huts 
of a former US Army hospital.” HMP 
Drake Hall (Staffordshire), which opened 
in 1957-8, was one of eight hostels 
built in 1941 to house up to 1,000 
munitions workers working in a nearby 
factory. Huntercombe (Oxfordshire) and 
Latchmere House (Greater London) 
had both been used for interrogating 
German prisoners. 

Some of the new prisons were also 
located in camps providing naval suppert 
(Risley and Wetherby} while five were in 
buildings beside airfields. The site of 
Standford Hill (Rent) was leased in 1909 by 
Sir Francis McClean to the Aero Club, 
which became the Royal Acro Club in 1910. 
In 1911 the first Royal Mavy Air Service 
station was established there. The airfield was 
used by the Royal Flying Corps during World 
War I and during World War II it served as à 
fighter station and then as an RAF intelli- 
gence and debriefing centre. On Christmas 
Day 1949 the Prison Commissioners 
acquired it for use as an open prison.” 
Ford (West Sussex) waa ako rhe site of a 
camp for the Royal Flying Corps that opened 
in early 1918 and was decommissioned in 
1920 (Fig 7,6)," In the early 1930s it was 
used йя à commercial airfield but in 1936 the 
Air Ministry spent £109,000 on a new 
hutred camp and RAF Ford opened on 1 
December 1937. In 1948 it closed for refur- 
bishment and reopened as RNAS Ford in 
March 1950. Another refurbishment took 
place in 1956 with the present A-wing build- 
ings being built in 1957-8 as petty officers’ 
quarters, However, the site was closed on 13 
November 1958, and was acquired by the 
Prison Commission in 1960. Airfields con- 
tired to be taken over in the 19605 and 
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1970s vo provide additional accommodation, 
Haverigg (Cumbria) opened on the site of 
RAP Millom im 1987, while Highpoint 
(Suffolk) opened at RAF Stradishall in 1977 
(Figs 7.7 and 7.8). Lindholme (South 
Yorkshire), which opened in November 
1985, is the latest prison te occupy the 
former buildings of an airfield. 

Nine of the prisons in former military 
buildings are open prisens while the other 
establishments require only security for 
Category C (see Chapter 8) offenders. 
Some prisons have retained some of the 
original huts with only limited refurbish- 
ment, ав at Sudbury or Haverigg, bur new 
communal facilities have been provided. 
Ar Ford the structure of the hurts in the 
camp has been retained but the cladding 
and internal layout have been replaced 
At Drake Hall the original H-plan blocks 
are currently being replaced by modern 
purpose-built single-storeyed units con- 
taining single bedrooms. Leyhill is at the 
other end of the spectrum. It has retained a 
few huts that perform ancillary functions 
bur the living accommodation has been 
rebuilt in a style and layout reminiscent of a 
university campus. Some military sites 
hove more substantial surviving buildings. 
The airfield buildings at Highpoint and 
Lindholme are large brick buildings while 
A wing at Ford is the substantial brick 
buildings erected as petty officers’ accom- 
modation im 1957-8, only three wears 


before the xire became a prison (Fig 7.9). 
All these adapted prisons required a more 
communal style of living than the more 
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secure purpose-built prisons. The huts in 
camps usually housed open dormürories, 
which have generally been subdivided 
into single rooms. However, some have 
remained as single dormitories and others 
have been subdivided into cubicles, to 
provide some privacy. The communal 
nature of life on these sites would have been 
inconceivable before the advent of open 
borstals in the 19305, 

In addition to 20rh-century military 
sites, the pressure to provide places led to the 
Prison Commission taking over two Victorian 
forts and an army barracks. The Verne on 
the Isle of Portland (Dorset) occupies a fort 
built in the 18604 (Fig 7.10)." It was 
designed by Captain Crosman of the 
Royal Engineers and wat built partly by 
convict labour from Portland Convict 
Prison. [he fortress covers an area of 50 
acres (20.2 hectares) and originally provided 


accommodanon for 1,000 soldiers. In. 1903 
it became an infantry barracks and after 
1937 it served as an infantry training centre. 
In January 1949 it was acquired by the 
Prison Commissioners, Her Majesty's Youth 
Offenders Institution (HMYOR Dover is in 
a fert known as the ‘Citadel’, which dates 
from the 1840s. The casemates around the 
fort are used as stores, workshops, and a 
gymnasium., The one-storey brick buildings 
in the area to the south-east of the fort bear 
the dare 1890. These are now used as 
workshops and education facilities but were 
probably barracks for troops manning 
the Citadel. The Prison. Commissioners 
took ir over in 1952 and by 1956 the neces- 
sary adaptations were completed." Dover 
and the Verne were part of the elaborate 
coastal fortifications built or started under 
Lord Palmerston between 1860 and 1867 
as defences against invasion by France." 


Haslar Holding Centre (Hampshire), which 
opened as а detention centre in July 1962, 
was built in 1864 to provide barracks accom- 
modation for soldiers guarding the adjacent 
military hospital. 

During World War ID country houses 
were taken over by the military authorities 
and a number of those that did not 
revert to their original owners were 
acquired by the Prison Commission, 
Hewell Grange (Worcestershire), Gaynes 
Hall (Cambridgeshire) and East Sutton 
Park (Kent) opened as borstals in 1946 
while Askham Grange (North Yorkshire) 
opened in the same year as an adult-fernale 
training prison. Of these only Gaynes Hall 
is по longer used as a prison. Hewell 
Grange is the grandest house still to be in 
the ownership of the Prison Service (Figs 
7.11 and 7.12). It was built berween 1884 
and 1891 for Robert George Windsor- 
Clive, Lord Windsor, later Earl of 
Plymouth, to the designs of Thomas Crarner 
and G Е Bodley, with formal gardens laid 
out by Andrew Pettigrew.” Within the 
grounds of the estate are the remains of 
an earlier house, built for the second Earl 
of Plymouth in 1711 by William and 
Francis Smith of Warwick and partially 
destroyed in 1889.* Hewel Grange 
remained in rhe hands of the Windsor 
farnily until 1946, but was occupied by the 
Royal Army Ordnance Corps during World 
War IL. The main part of East Sumon Park 
dates from the lave 160 cenrury, and the 
hall has a carved wooden screen dared 1570 
(Fig 7.13). In the 1830s an extensive build- 
ing campaign was carried out, including rhe 
addition of a service wing. The architect of 
this phase is said to be C J Richardson. 
He was probably also responsible for the 
riding school, stockvard, pigstics, and deer 
house tà the cast of the house. In 1939 the 
house was requisiioned by the Army and 
occupied by the Royal Artillery. Askham 
Grange was built in 1886 for Sir Andrew 
Fairbairn by Chorley and Connan 
Architects from Leeds. Fairbairn Wales 
added a large extension to the house in 
1912, 

Country houses continued to be taken 
ever after the immediate post-war years. 
rendon Hall (Buckinghamshire), built in 
1882, and its adjacent hutted wartime camp 
were taken over by the Prison Commission 
im 1953, It is known as НМР Spring 
Hill with НМР Grendon being built 
on some of the land thar was acquired 
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along with the house. Erlestoke House 
(Wiltshire), built 1786-91 to designs by 
George Stewart, opened as a detention 
centre in 1962. A fire in 1950 destroyed the 
centre of the house but the wings survive. 
In addition to acquiring houses from the 
military, the Prison Commission also pur- 
chased several from civil authorities or pri- 
vate owners. НААР Everthorpe was built оп 
part of the estate of Everthorpe Hall (East 
Riding of Yorkshire), a house designed in 
about 1870 by Smith and Brodrick.” The 
house is now used as a staff mess. Foston 
Hall (Derbyshire) is a red brick, Jacobean- 
style house built in 1863 by Thomas 
Chambers Hine (Fig 7.14)." The Prison 
Commissioners acquired the house from the 
county council in 1954 and after conversion 
work it opened as a junior detention centre 
for boys in December 1955." The Prison 
Commission also took over Eirklevingtan 
Grange (Cleveland) in 1959 to serve as a 
junior detention centre and it opened in 
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Muy 19563," It 15 unusun] because the house 
itself, dated 1898 by its minwater heads, pro- 
vides ttle of the prison facilities apart from 
offices, education faciines and some dormi- 
tories. Most of the accommodanon is in cell 
blocks added ro the side of the house in 
1976." Ат НМР Spring Hill the inmate 
accommodation 15 in the hutted camp beside 
the house, However, in the other country- 
house prisons most inmates are housed in 
dormitories occupying the rooms on the 


upper floors of the house, although at Hewell 
Grange some of the larger rooms have been 
subdivided into individual cubicles. The 
sleeping accommodation 15 relatively basic in 
these prisons bur the association rooms, 
dining areas and educational facilities are 
often located in the grandest surviving rooms. 
After a lengthy prison sentence in conven- 
попа! 'bang wp" prisons, И often proves 
difficult for inmates to adjust ro the freedom 
and the grand surroundings of these prisons. 
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The 1948 Criminal Justice Act creaved 
the detention centre and during the 1950s 
the Prison Commission searched for 
appropriate sites for these. A number of 
the country heuses were acquired for this 
function and same existing prisons were 
converted. However, it may have been the 
песа to provide accommodation for this 
new гуре of prison that prompted the exam- 
ination of sites which had been used as 
children's homes, workhouses and indus- 
trial schools. In April 1954 Blantyre House 
(Kent) opened in buildings thar were 
erected between 1911 and 1914 as a farm 
training school for boys." Another deten- 
tion centre opened in a children's home at 
Medomeley in Country Durham in 1960." 
In 1961 Finnamore Wood (Buckinghamshire) 
opened as a satellite of the borstal at 
Feltham (Fig 7.15)." It consists af four hurts 
thar contain lines of small rooms flanking a 
central corridor. The washroom was com- 
muna] and was in a separate block behind 
the dormitories, Other facilities were in 
hus between the dormitories and main 
entrance. It was eriginally built during 
World War П as a home for children being 
evacuated from London during the Blitz. It 
closed in May 1996," Campsfield House 
(Oxfordshire), which was originally a work- 
house and is now s privately managed 
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immigration centre, opened as a detention 
centre in July 1952," Werrington House 
(Staffordshire), built as an industrial school 
in 1895, was purchased by the Prison 
Commission in 1955, with the first inmates 
arriving in April 1957." Most of the inmate 
accommodation and facilities are housed in 
rhe original industrial school. The ground 
floor of rhe school is used for offices, 
education and other facilities while inmates 
are housed in dormitories on the upper 
floor (Fig 7.16). 

One adult female prison, НМР Styal, 
originated as a children's home (Figs 7.17, 
7.18 and 7.19). Charlton Union Workhouse 
and Infirmary (Lancashire) opened in 1855 
but by the 1890s it was felt that children 
and babies should be housed separately, ™ In 
1894 the Chorlton Board of Guardians 
established a subcommittee to discuss the 
foundation of a cottage colony and a sire 
wat chosen near Quarry Bank Mill. A loan 
of (50,000 by the Liverpool Corporation 
allowed the site to be developed and the 
first stone was ceremonially imid on 31 
August 1896, The colony opened in 1898 
but further cottages were needed. An 
extra six were їп use by 27 October 1903 
and in 1927 a further extension was built 
to rehouse 200 children from the Swinton 
industrial schools. These are probably 


the buildings to the north of the main 
complex, which nre not part of the prison 
today, On 5 March 1915 the foundation 
stone af the church at the east side of the 
site was laid and the completed church was 
dedicated an 30 November 1915 by the 
Bishop of Chester, The colony closed on 
20 July 1956 and the site remained empty 
unti] 30 December 1956, when refugees 
from the Hungarian uprising were housed 
on the site. They remained there until 
30 September 1959 and on 23 May 1960 
the Prison Commission took over the site. 
The prison opened for female inmates on 
24 October 1962, 

The pressure on places has been 
continuous since the end of World War П 
and the Prison Service in recent yeürs 
has continued to employ lareral thinking 
in the search for new prisons. HMP 
Downview (Surrey) opened in June 1989 
on part of the site of the former lunatic 
asylum at Banstead and many of the 
buildings are former asylum buildings 
(Fig 7.200," The main inmate accom- 
modation is the former nurses’ home, 
which was built between the wars. In 1997 
the idea of adapting a former holiday camp, 
Middleton Towers near Heysham in 
Lancashire, provoked local concern and the 
project has not yet been pursued. 
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The need for purpose-built 
prisons 


Adapting former military sites, childrens’ 
homes and country houses was an adequate 
short-term solution to the problem of creat- 
ing low-secunty prisons but the Prison 
Commission also recognised the need for 
FEW purpose-built secure Prisons, In IES 
1945 report it identified the need to con- 
struct two borstals, one for each sex.” One 
or two central female prisons and a male 
training prison were also required and 
an experimental ‘psychopathic’ prison 


hospital, the so-called 'East-Hubert^ insti- 
tution would also be created, By 1947 it was 
hoped that the opening of these new insti- 
tutions would allow the closure of 
Dartmoor when the lease of the site from 
the Duchy of Cornwall expired in 1949," 
sites for the new prisons were gradually 
identified. Consideration was given to 
locating the psychiatric prison at Aylesbury 
or Rochester but it was only in 1955 that 
the site was finalised, beside the prison that 
had opened at Crrendon Hall. In 1947 the 
two new borstals were to be located north 
of the River Trent, but by 1950 the pro- 
posed Building programme had expanded 
te include another two borstals In 1947, it 
was agreed that the male training prison 
should be im the York area and by 1950 а 
site had been identified at North Cave. In 
October 1950 the Treasury approved the 
prison building programme, which now 
contained proposals for two training prisons 
each containing 300 inmates, two girls’ 
borstals holding 100 inmates, two boys 
borstals for 150 prisoners and the paychi- 
atric hospital, which would house up to 300 
inmates. 

A ‘tentative layout" for a secure training 
prison holding 300 men was published in the 
1950 Report of the Prison. Commission and 
although the site was unnamed it 15 clearly an 
early draft of the scheme for the North Cave 
site, which is now НМЕ Everthorpe." 
Inmate accommodation consists of two long 
wings each divided into two parts holding 


seventy-five inmates (Figs 7.21 and 7.22). 
Each block has three storeys of cells opening 
from landings flanking an open corridor 
(Fig 7.23). It ts top-lit by glass bricks set into 
the shallow, concrete, barrel-vaulted ceiling. 
"The cells were originally to be similar in size 
tà those of the mid-19th century, being 13ft 
by Bft bin. by Of (4.0 x 2.6 X 2. 7m), but 
the size of the cells was later reduced. The 
wings are linked to a central amenities come 
plex by a single-storeyed secure corridor, 
with a separare industrial area at the rear of 
the site, The reception unit, visits room, 
stores and a hospital are also independent of 
the main accommodation of rhe prison. An 
open-air swimming-pool was included in the 
middle of the prison in the 1950 report, but 
this was finally built in a compound ro the 
north of the site. 


The North Cave site, the estate of 


Everthorpe Hall, was acquired in 1953 and 
it was hoped that the eonstruction of the 
new prison could begin in the same vear. In 
1954 the first contract for infrastructure 
work was signed and the perimeter walls 
were completed during 1955. The founda- 
tion stone was laid on 21 April 1956 and 
the prison opened in June 1958." The 
buildings were designed by architecrs from 
the Ministry of Works and the Prison 
Commission, who followed closely the 
scheme outlined in 1950. The key features 
of Everthorpe аге the use of cells without 
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in=cell sanitation on wings with open land- 
ings, similar in form and function to 
Victorian wings, and the idea of a central 
amenities complex linked to the wings. The 
latter feature was adapted by later architects 
with little comment, but the form of the cell 
blocks proved to be highly controversial. In 
the Architect's Journal in December 1958 an 
‘anonymous architect and student of pen- 
ology’ was highly critical of the retention of 
the practice of slepping out." The 1959 
White Paper feral Practice in a Changing 
босу stated that “the present buildings 
stand as a monumental denial of the 
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principles to which we are commutted'." 
А W Peterson, Chairman of the Prison 
Commission, writing im 1961 stated that: 


As cells in the new prisons will be 
used only as sleeping accommodation, 
it is no longer necessary that they 
should be arranged in long wings, 
sometimes four or five storeys high, 
which can be observed from the 
centre of the prison. This arrangement, 
which is the standard plan of the 
Victorian prison, creates а very 
gloomy impression and makes i 
difficult to provide efficient heating, 
lighting and ventilation. Noises and 
smells penetrate to every quarter 

of the prison." 


However, before the new type of prison 
could be developed, some of the schernes 
mooted im the late 1940s and early 1950s 
were already in progress. Plans for the East- 
Hubert Hospital at Grendon had been 
drawn up by 1956, when they were pub- 
lished in ^e Bunder." All the buildings, 
except the reception, stores, visits and 
workshops, were connected by long com- 
dors to an administration, chapel, hospital 
und assembly block at the front of the site. 
The wings were to have the cells flanking an 
преп corridor and the male holding block 
was Y-shaped, When Grendon was actually 
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built, between 1959 and 1962, the cell 
blocks were floored and the Y-nlan алп 
was replaced by a pair of wings flanking 
the main corridor (Fig 7,.24)." Although 
the X-plan was abandoned it was used for 
the wings ar the borstal at Swinfen Hall 
{Staffordshire} and was revived for two 
wings аг HMYO! Portland that were built in 
the early 19705, though these were probably 
a result of a restricted site (Figs 7.25 and 
1.26)" Although the open landings were 
abandoned at Grendon they were employed 
in two contemporary prisons. Ar HMP Hull 
the original west wing, which was destroyed 
by a Һот during World War IT, was тезш 
berween 1958 and 1960." It has four storeys 
and is sixteen bays long with open landings 
with cells measuring approximately Oft Gin, 
by Th Gin. by ЯЙ high (3.2 X 2.3 x 2.4m), 
The small female borstal, now HMP and 
YO Bulhwood Hall (Essex), was the last 
prison for almost twenty-five years to 
employ an open corridor with cells reached 
from galleries (Fig 7.27). 

While Hull and Bullwood Hall were in 
progress a seres of fundamental changes 
occurred as a direct result of the vociferous 
criticism that Everthorpe attracted. The 
White Paper published in February 1959 
provided a summary of the improvements 
made during the 1950s and highlighted the 
preblems that still faced the prison system 
It recognised that progress had been made 
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in implementing the 1948 Criminal Justice 
Act through the creation of detention 
centres and attendance centres, though no 
remand centre had opened. Local prisons 
were still performing too many specialist 
tasks. Instead they should provide more 
effective training for short-sentence inmates 
and separate observation and classification 
centres should be established to classify 
inmates in a more sophisticated way. The 
White Paper also recognised that there was 
a need for an enlarged prison construction 
programme, In addition to the existing 
programme it recommended providing à 
further 1,800 places in secure prisons, six 
detention centres, more borstals and a pro- 
gramme to replace Dartmoor and Victorian 
local prisons. 

A Development Group for the Design of 
Prisons was established in Seprember 1958 
to bring together represenratmes of the 
Treasury, Prison Commission and Ministry 
of Works in an effort to improve the design 
of prisons and ro reduce their cost. By June 
1959 the Development Group had pro- 
duced a scheme for a new type of prison in 
which four T-plan wings were arranged 
around а central service block (Fig 7.28)." 
The wings were ro be of four storeys 
and each spur was to be four bays long. 
Their ground floors were to be used for 
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association, dining and offices while the 
three upper floors would conmin cells. This 
is the outline of the design thar was to be 
built at Blundeston (Suffolk) commencing 
in February 1961 (Fig 7.29). 

In the Development Group's first report, 
dated 14 Seprember 1959, they described 
the progress that had been made. They had 
built a full-size mockup of the new type of 
cell that they were proposing. The door 
and locks had been redesigned to increase 
security and reduce cost, A new type of 
window had been invented in which the 
glazing and security bars had been inte- 
grated шие a single unit and modern wall 
and floor finishes were introduced to 
make cleaning and maintenance easier. 
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The most fundamental change was the 
reduction of the size of the cells. The new 
cell was ro measure Sft 3i. by Tht lin. (2.5 
X 2.2m) compared with Everthorpe, which 
was [Of by Tit (3.1 x 2.1m). However, this 
decrease would nor be noticeable due to a 


combination of beter planning and 
improved furniture designs. WCs would not 
be included in cells as inmates would be 
out of their cells for most of the day. Dining 
rooms would be provided, as eating in the 
amaller cells would be impractical. All the 
buildings of the prison, except the hospital, 
the combined administration/gate, and 
workshops, would be in a single complex, an 
arrangement derived from Everthorpe, 
though the new prison would be more 


compact, This would allow it to occupy п 
smäller area and therefore reduce the созт of 
perimeter security, А press release issued 
by rhe Home Office on 21 June 1960 то 
announce im proposals for Blundeston 
contains a description of the central service 
block to which the wings would be attached. 
It would contain classrooms, a library, the 
canteen and gymnasium on the ground 
floor with the first floor housing the four 
dining rooms and kitchen. The top floor 
would be taken up by separate Anglican and 
Roman Catholic chapels. The press release 
also proudly announced that Blundeston 
would ost approximately — 500,000, 
£40,000 less than Everthorpe, which 
provided fewer facilities. 


HMP Blundeston opened in July 1963 
und was the first of the so-called “New Wave" 
prisons (ze Chapter 8) that were to be the 
dominant architectural type in the 1960s 
(eg HM'YOI Stoke Heath (Shropshire)? (Fig 
7.303." However, some of the new forms 
had already been anticipated at HMP 
Hindley (Greater Manchester) (Pig 7.31). 
Its site was acquired by the Prison 
Commission in 1955 but work did not begin 
until 1959. Hindley was designed as ап 
adult traming prison but when it opened in 
December 1961 it was used as a borstal." 
A sensational headline in The Tres on 7 
December 196] described и as a "Public 
School for Young Offenders’ with "TV sets to 
Hire! Im plan consisted of four T-plan 
wings, similar in form to the later wings at 
Blundeston, arranged around a complex of 
buildings comparable to Everthorpe, The 
small size of the cells anticipates New Wave 
designs but the open stairs in the wings, the 
last vestiges of the open corridors of 
Everthorpe, were not repeated as they were 
a potential safety hazard 

Everthorpe had been criticised because 
Из architecture did not reflect the new 
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ideals being espoused im the late 19505. 
However, with hindsight it seems that some 
of the heat of the criticism was a result of its 
symbolic, as much as its actual similarity to 
Victorian prisons, which were the focus of 
public concern. Peter Wildeblood described 
them as being like a ‘curious Neapolitan 
sium" while R D Fam despairingly wrote of 
Wandsworth in ^e Guardian in 1962, 
"What can you Фо with 1,700 men, except 
count them, clean them, feed them and lock 
them up? ^ Blundeston offered a new vision 
of training and treatment for inmates, and 
irs buildings were to reflect this. It was to be 
the start of a huge construction programme 
that was expected to штру dramatically 
the state of England's prisons and ultim- 
ately to lead to the replacement of all the 
despised Victorian local prisons. Seventeen 
new purpose-built prisons were conceived 
but no Victorian prisons closed. The opti- 
mim of the early 1960s was to be defeated 
by the inexorable rise of the prison popula- 
tion that dominated the last three decades 
of the 20th century, but it was also under- 
mined by the shortcomings that became 
evident in the design of these new prisons. 
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The Buildings of the Prison Department, 
1963-1986 


New Wave prisons 


In 1963 the Prison Department replaced 
the Prison Commission.’ In the foreword 
to its first report the Home Secretary, 
Henry Brooke, compared Pentonville and 
Blundeston. Pentonville was a place *com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world, into 
which the prisoner was discharged, totally 
unprepared for freedom’! Blundeston was 
surrounded by a fence to allow inmates to 
look on to the countryside. Pentonville was 
*a vast undifferentiated place" with 850 cells 
while Blundeston offered accommodation 
for four communities each containing 
seventy-five inmates." There was now à 
recognition thar 'people are not simply 
creatures to be kept locked up, bur persons 
to be studied and handled im manageable 
groups according to their characters and 
wenknesses', Ewen the language was рагі 
of the sea-change; inmates and prisoners 
were now people and persons. 

Official enthusiasm for the architectural 
and penal ideals embodied in Blundeston 
wos such that the decision was taken to 
build several other prisons using the 
same plan before the construction of 
Blundeston had begun. In 1959 a site for a 
new prison was acquired at Tern Hill in 
Shropshire, and work began in mid-1961.* 
HMYOI Stoke Heath had been expected to 
open in 1963 but finally opened in 19644." It 
was followed by HMP Wellinghorough 
(Northamptonshire) (1961-3/4), and 
НМР Gartree (Leicestershire) (1962-6)," 
Building work started at НМР Coldingley 
(Surrey) in 1963 with the prison due for 
completion in 1967," However, the original 
contractors, Lavendar, McMillan Lid of 
Cheam, went bankrupt and the prison was 
finally finished by Gilbert Ash Lad in 1969 
at a total cost of 1,600,000. НМР Long 
Lartin (Worcestershire) was begun in 1965 
and opened on 13 January 1971." 


These six prisons share a common lay- 
out. T-plan wings are attached to a central 
common service block (Fig 8.1). The wings 
were normally of four storeys with cells on 
three storeys above a ground floor con- 
taining offices and association rooms. 
However, Wellingborough and Long Lartin 
were of only three storeys, the latter having 
its ancillary functions in a fourth two- 
storeyed spur astached to the wing. The 
length of the spurs of each wing also varied, 
from three to five bays long at Blundeston 
and Stoke Heath up to eight at Gartree (Fig 
8.2). Each floor of each wing shared toilet 
and bathing facilities located at the centre of 
the wing. Ar Blundeston each wing was to 
house seventy-five inmates, mostly in single 
cells though 20 per cent of inmates were to 
be housed in dormitories. Most of the new 
prisons could house around 300 bur the 
enlarged scheme at Gartree had 408 places. 

Inmates were expected to use dining 
rooms located at the corners of the first 
floor of the central service block. The 
kitchen was located between the two pairs 
of dining rooms (Fig 8.3). The ground 
fleor contained the prison's education 
facilities, Rows of classrooms flanked a 
spine corridor that received no natural 
light. The top floor of the centre block con- 
tained п pair of chapels, though today 
Anglican and Roman Catholic worshippers 
usually share one of the chapels (Fig 8.4). 
The redundant second chapel ia now 
usually employed as a community hall or a 
teaching facility, All the administrative 
offices and the visits room were incorpor- 
ated into an enlarged gate complex. Though 
many Victorian gares were architecturally 
elaborate, they were simply a means of 
access to the site. By the end of the 19th 
century the prison gate had been stripped 
of its ornament. It was no longer a symbol 
of casthe-like security and instead exem- 
plified the harsh utilitarian nature of the 


regime within, Although the penal system 
had changed dramatically by the late 19505, 
the gates were sull simple in their function 
and harsh in their architectural form. 
Pedestrians sull had to share an entrance 
with vehicles. New Wave prisons separated 
vehicular access from pedestrian access in 
an effort to improve security and make 
arrival more pleasant for visitors and staff 
(Figs 8.5 and 8.6). The gate was expanded 
to house administration and a visits room, 
$a that fewer people had to enter the secure 
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aren of the prison. In appearance ir was 
now to resemble a contemporary office 
building, providing a more ‘normal’ face for 
the institution. A series of workshops was 
also provided as inmates were expected to 
work hard with plant and under conditions 
as similar as pasible to those they will find 
in an ordinary factory when they come out 
of prison'." 


Alternative New Wave plans 


Although the Blundeston plan was the main 
form for prisons in the 1960s two other 
arrangements were also employed, Instead 
of the cell blocks being located at the 
corners of the central service block they 
could be placed along the side of an elong- 
ated amenities unit er arranged around 
courtyards. The first of these was employed 
at HMYO! Onley (Waraickshire), HMP 
Albany (Isle of Wight) and in a reduced 
form at HMP Brockhill (Worcestershire) 
and the junior detention centre at НМР 
Eastwood Park (Gloucestershire) (Figs 8.7 
and 8,8). Plans were drawn up for HM'YOI 
Onley in the early 1960s and construction 
was in progress by 1963 although it did 
not open until 1968." Construction work 
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on HMP Albany commenced in 1964, with 
an anticipated completion date of October 
1966, though it finally opened in April 
1967." НМР Brockhill opened as a remand 
centre in May 1965." НМР Eastwood Park 
opened in March 1968," 

Опе potential problem with the 
Blundeston design was the layout of the 
ground floor of the central service block, in 
which a central corridor was flanked by 
classrooms (Fig 8.9). This corridor contains 
large numbers of inmates at certain times 
af day, bur it is relatively narrow and has no 
natural light. Ат Onley and Albany, the 
cruciform wings are attached to a long 
amenities range which houses the education 
department. A wide rap-lit corridor runs 
along the length af the complex. The disad- 
vantage of this layout is that the corridor 
algo has to act as a trolley route from 
the kitchen to the dining rooms attached 
to each wing. At Brockhill a similar arrange- 
ment is used. The wings are smaller 


rectangular blocks attached to a long block 
containing the segregation unit, offices, 
association areas, chapel, dining room and 
kitchen. 

The other alternative was to arrange 
cell blocks around courtyards, the first ime 
that this plan had been used since the early 
19th cenrury. The earliest of these was 
Risley Remand Centre (Cheshire), the first 
purpose-built remand centre and obser- 
vation centre for male and female inmates. 
The site was originally a Royal Navy 
station, HMS Ariel, built during World 
War П and several of these buildings have 
been reused, Work began on the site in 1959 
and it opened in March 1965." The male 
remand centre consisted of three-storeyed 
wings arranged around a pair of courtyards, 
while female inmates were housed in a sin- 
gle three-storeyed wing with two-storeyed 
attached blocks providing facilities and 
offices. The purpose-built detention centre 
at Wharton (Nottinghamshire), built 
between 1963 and 1966—7, and the former 
remand centre at Pucklechurch (Bath and 
North-cast Somerset), built at the same 
time, also have their cell blocks around 
courtyards, 

Two prisons based on the courtyard plan 
opened in the 1980s but both may have 
links to the designs of the early 1960s. In 
1963 the land adjacent to the remand centre 
that was being built at Low Newton (Có. 
Durham) was identified as the site for an 
adult prison, later named HMP Frankland, 
and design work began in the mid-1960s 
(Fig 8.10)." However, building work did 
not begin immediately and by 1976 it was 
hoped that the prison, which was now to be 
a dispersal prison holding 447 inmates, 
would be completed by 1980. It opened 
temporarily during the industrial action 
taken by the Prison Officers Association in 
1980-1, staffed by Prison Service staff and 
the Army. It finally opened in April 1982," 
By this time three of the four wings were 
completed, the fourth being occupied in 
1985, The second courtyard prison ts 
НМР Full Sutton (East Riding of 
Yorkshire). In 1965 the Prison Department 
decided to build a new prison on this former 
RAF айе bur it was more than a decade 
before a decision was taken to proceed 
with the construction, which eventually 
began in 1982. The prison opened in 
October 1987 and, like Frankland, it is part 
of the dispersal system." Frankland and 
Full Sutton are very different in plan from 


any prisons being develeped in the late 
1970s and early 1980s, Although their 
architectural style dates from the period 
ar which they were constructed, the plan 
form seems to be very old-fashioned, Once 


construction finally commenced on the two 


sites, it i& possible that the original scheme 


was revised in the light of contemporary 


thinking about materials and detailing. 
Besides providing new prisons there was n 
need for purpose-built remand centres and 
detention centres for offenders under the age 
of 21. Both had been introduced by the 1948 
(Criminal Justice Act, amd although several 
detention centres opened in the 1950s in 
adapted buildings, mo new purpose-built 
remand or detention centres opened until the 
19005, In addition to Risley, Brockhill and 
Pucklechurch other new remand centres were 
created. In 1961 it was decided that one 
would be developed adjacent to the open 
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prison at Thorp Arch outside Wetherby and 
this opened in February 1965." Another was 
built at Low Newton between 1962 and June 
1965." As well as the new purpose-built 
remand centres, hwo were created at Exeter 
and Winchester between 1961 and 1964 by 
adding new wings beside the existing prison. 
At Cardiff the former female wing was reused 
for remands. Whamon and Eastwood Park 
were the only new detention centres housed 
in purpose-built facilities in the 1960s, the 
others being located in former adult prisons 
or on sites acquired from the military. 


Security 


The 1960s prison relied on the strength of 
its buildings as much as the perimeter for its 
security but a series of high-profile escapes 
demonstrated that older prisons provided 
serious security problems. The escapes of the 
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Great Train Robbers, Charles Wilson and 
Ronald Biggs, from Birmingham and 
Wandsworth in 1964 and 1965 were fol- 
lowed by the escape of George Blake from 
Wormwood Scrubs on 22 October 1966." 
Although the first two were highly embar- 
rassing, Blake had been a national security 
threat whose loss prompted the immediate 
establishment of an inquiry chaired by the 
Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl Mountbatten 


of Burma. He was charged with invesrigaring 
these escapes and making recommendations 
for improving prison security in general. 

His report made proposals regarding 
the training, grading and use of staff, a5 
well as suggesting some alterations im the 
management of prisons and the Prison 
Department аз a whole. The grade of Senior 
Officer was introduced and the pest of 
Head of Security was created at each prison. 


ğ fla oul 


However, Mountbatten's report is best 
remembered for the creation of a system of 
categories for prisoners and for ininating 
the debate about whether the most danger- 
ous inmates in the system should be 
detained in a single, high-security prison. 
He recommended that inmates should be 
classified in four security categories and 
accommodated in appropriate institutions, 
His system of categories were defined as: 
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A those whose escape would be highly 
dangerous з the public ar the 
police or to the security of the State 

B those prisoners for whom the very 
highest conditions of security are 
not necessary, but for whom escape 
must be made very difficult 

C prisoners who cannot be trusted in 
open conditions, but whe do not 
have the abiliry or resources to make 
a determined escape attempt 

D those who can reasonably be 
entrusted to serve their sentences in 
open conditons. 


During his inquiry Mountbatten dis- 
covered thar there was no prison in England 
that could claim to be secure. He deplored 
аз uncivilised the Special Security Units 
(850) that had recently opened at 
Parkhura:, Leicearer and Durham. Instead, 
he recommended that a single purpose-built 
high-securiry prison holding 120 inmates 
should be builr. He rejected the motion that 
this should be on a remote island, like 
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Alcatraz, and instead suggested locating it 
on the Isle of Wight. He named it Vectis, 
the Roman name for the Isle of Wight, 
though it was later called Alvington. It would 
be alongside the other three prisons, 
allowing staff to move around the institu- 
tions. Its security would be dependent on 
among perimeter measures that could 
include closed-circuit television and a range 
of devices for detecting sound, vibration and 
movement. Within this secure perimeter a 
positive regime could be provided: 


A constructive liberal prison regime 
and secure prisons аге not necessarily 
incompatible, but conflicts will arise 

if an attempt is made to conduct a 
liberal regirne in buildings designed in 
accordance with the 19th-century 
philosophy of prison treatment. 
Treating prisoners by modern methods 
in out of dare buildings inevitably 
means that some of them can escape.” 


While this new prison was being built, 
security would have to be improved at 
(Garrree, Hull, Chelmsford, Cardiff, 
Wormwood Scrubs and possibly Dartmoor. 


In spite of his observations about the 
unsuitability of Vicrorian prisons, all, except 
Gartrec, dated from the 19th century. 
Most of the recommendations made by 
Earl Mountbatten were implemented but 
the subcommittee of the Advisory Council 
on the Penal System, appointed in February 
1967, raised significant reservations about 
concentrating all Category A offenders in 
a single prison. They thought that it would 
have an ‘excessively custodial’ atmosphere 
and feared what could happen when 100 
top criminals were in one place, Their 
report also raised doubts over whether a 
liberal regime could be established and 
expressed concern about the cost of provid- 
ing a full range of facilities im a small 
institution. The alternative proposed by the 
subcommittee was to disperse Category A 
prisoners around a small number of prisons 
where security had been strengthened, 
if they were disruptive, they could be 
moved to п segregation unit. Although 
there would be significant costs in providing 
sufficient security at more than one 
prison, much of this would be offset 
through savings resulting from these 
inmates sharing facilities with the rest af 


the prison population. The policy of 
dispersal was accepted and in the 1968 
annual report of the Prison Department, 
Alvington was dropped from the list of 
prisons being designed.” 

By the end of 1969 Parkhurst, Wakefield, 
Wormwood Scrubs, Gartree and Hull were 
in use as dispersal prisons and a further 
forty-six inmates were held in 551075 ar 
Parkhurst, Chelmsford, Leicester and 
Durham.” Albany became a dispersal prison 
in October 1970 after additional security 
measures had been added and Long Lartin 
opened as a dispersal оп 13 January 1971," 
Today only Wakefield and Long Lartin are 
still in usc, as four newer prisons, Frankland, 
Full Suton, Belmarsh (London) and 
Whitemoor (Cambridgeshire), have replaced 
the older prisons. 

Although the dispersal system is still a 
major fearure of the present prison system, 
it has been under regular scrutiny, often in 
the immediate aftermath of major escapes 
and disturbances, A report was published in 
1984 by the Control Review Committee 
(CRC), which had been established ‘to 
review the maintenance of control in the 
prison system, including the implications for 
physical security, with particular reference 
tà the dispersal system, and to make recom- 
mendations'." They found that the dispersal 
System was expensive as high-security mers- 
ures were provided at eight prisons for many 
inmates who did nor need them and that 
entry to these prisons was Doo automatic. 
There were тоо few facilities, inadequate 
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regimes and a lack of incentives and 
disincentives to ensure control. The CRC 
recommended that inmates should have a 
"coherent, progressive career” based on an 
individual plan drawn wp at the start of 
the sentence. Long-term prisoner units with 
a variety of regimes ranging from the 
relatively open to the strictly controlled, 
should be established for prisoners who pre- 
sented persistent control problems, These 
units were rapidly set up at Parkhurst, 
Lincoln and Hull and a fourth was later 
established at Woodhill (Buckinghamshire). 
In 1987 the issue of special units was again 
iddressed by the Research and Advisory 
Group on the Long-Term Prison System, 
which reviewed their history and future 
development." 

The CRC report also addressed archi- 
teetural issues raised by the dispersal 
system. Га 1984 there were eight dispersal 
prisons, Four were Victorian, three were 
New Wave prisons, with only Frankland 
having been designed after the system 
was introduced. The Committee believed 
that none of these prisons was suitable for 
long-term prisoners and it recommended 
examining recent "Mew Generation’ devel- 
opments in the USA (se Chapter 9) that 
could be used as the basis for a concen- 
trated high-security prison. New Generation 
prisons were designed and constructed at 
Lancaster Farms (Lancashire), Woodhill 
and Doncaster, but they йге used for young 
offenders and as local prisons. The issue of 
concentration versus dispersal was again 
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addressed by the Learmont Inquiry in 
1995. It recommended the creation of a 
purpose-built high-security prison and a 
control prison that would each house 200 
inmates, Neither has been built, 


The 1970s and 1980s 


Mew Wave prisons were built to standard 
plans based on floored wings with amall 
cells located on short spurs and this type 
of wing design became the basis of most 
prison planning until the late 1980s. The 
growing prison population in the 1970s 
and 19806 required larger prisons, though 
the severe financial crises in the 19705 
frequendy led to their construction being 
delayed. The compact centralised plan of 
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Blundeston could not be easily enlarged 
and therefore a new expanded plan form 
was developed. The carliest example is 
НМР Featherstone (Sraffordshire), which 
was begun in 1973 and received the first of 
it& 484 inmares in November 1976 (Figs 


8.11 and 8.12).* Prisoners are accom- 
modated in two separate house blocks, each 
consisting of four pairs of perpendicular 
short spurs with adjacent dining and asso- 
ciation areas. Corridors link all the clem- 
ents of the prison, except the huge 
workshop complex. This type of house- 
block plan was adopted at НАР Wymott 
(Lancashire) and НМР Channings 
Wood (Devon) in the 1970s, though in 
the latter the elements of the plan were 
not connected by corridors (Fig 8.13). 
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Ir eontimued to be used in the сапу 19805 
at HMP Wayland (Norfolk), HMP Acklington 
(Morthumberland), НМР Highpomt (Suf- 
folk), HMP Latlebey (Cambridgeshire) and 
НМР The Mount (Hertfordshire), the last 
Wo opening as late ax 1988 (Pig 8.14). A 
slightly modified version of this house-block 
plan was used at HMRC and YOU Brinsford 
(Sxaffardshire), which was begun eary in 
1986 and opened in November 1991,7 

Each of the large house blocks im the 
new primns was capable of accommodating 
berween 200 and 250 prisoners, allowing 
а prison such as Wymott to house 816 
prisoners (Fig 8.15). Another method of 
accommodating larger numbers was to create 
a campus Layout with û series of smaller house 
blocks thar could be connected by corridors, 
At HMYOLI Castington (Northumberland), 
HMYOI Оет (Co. Durham) and НМР 
Stocken (Rutland) the house blocks consist of 


a pair of floored spurs contaming the cells 
attached to a block accommodating dining 
aureas, акеси rooms and offices (Figs 8.16 
and 8.17). Howse blocks with similar plans 
were added to existing prisons at Dover, 
Rochester, Hollesley Hay Colony and at 
Portland, where they have a Y-plan, apparently 
п consequence of an awkward site. Ar FIM'YOT 
Glen Parva (Leicestershire) the prison has a 
series of eleven L-plan bouse blocks arranged 
in two clusters. All rhe wings and most af the 
central facilines are linked by long corridors. 
In the 1960s m Albany, Onley and Brockhill 
the accommodanion wings were attached to 
enc side of a service block and this linear 
layout continued to be used in the 19705, 
Ar Acklington three wings were пласе to a 
linking corridor block, while at HMP 
Kirklevingtan Grange а similar шш WHS 
created beside the country house (Fig 8.18). 
The plans of prisons of the 1970s and 
1980s have clear links to their Mew Wave 
predecessors bur there was a profound 
change in architectural style. In the 1960s 
the wings were relarively call and narrow 
with pitched roofs and broad eaves. The 
square windows had a simplified glazing 
pattern and the security ironwork employed 
squares to add to the distinctive character 
of rhe wings (Fig 8.19). The central service 
blocks placed great emphasis on the tri- 
angular section of their roofs, in which the 
chapels were accommodated, and created a 
line of concrete flying burtresses (see Fig 
8.4). The glass brick was raised from the 


pavement їо Serve iê the decorative back- 
drop for WIDE FORME, corridor and even 
a chapel (Fig 8.20). 

The penal architecture of the 1970s and 
1980s was very different. Howe blocks 
were lower, wider and plainer. Through the 
use af flat roofs they became very cubic in 
form. Flat roafs proved to be a maintenance 
and security problem and by the carly 
1990s they had already been replaced at 
Deerbolt and Wymort. In a prison such as 
Featherstone, the cell windows provided the 
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only articulation on the exterior of the 
wings, though this scarcely relieved the 
monotony of the walls. Even the alternating 
window pattern created in cell blocks where 
«mall toilet rooms were provided adjacent 
to each cell did lie to improve the out- 
ward appearance of these blocks. Some 
architects seem te have been conscious of 
the severity of the blocks and exploited the 
few architectural features that were avail- 
able to them. Pier-and-panel construction 
was employed at same prisons, û practical 
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construction rechnique that also served to 
enliven the exrerior appearance (Fig 8.21). 
In two wings that opened at Rochester and 
Dover in 1973, and at the new secure unit 
at Holesleyv Bay Colony that opened in 
12982, the cell windows are treated as a con- 
iû es glazed band around the whole 
black (Fig 8,22), Tall mullianed windows 
were also» used in the rebuilding of 
Hollowuy, where they were often included 
in projecting bays. 


Holloway 


The largest project undertaken in the 19705 
was the reconstruction of the women's 
prison at Holloway, the realisation of a 
proposal first made in the 1930s (Figs 8.23, 
8,24 and 8.25). Holloway was a radially 
planned prison built in 1849-52 and 
enlarged by a series of additions made in 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Following the publication of the report of 
the Advisory Council on the Penal System 
in 1958, the Home Secretary, James 


Callaghan, announced an overhaul of the 
prison system for women. [n particular, 
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Holoway priton was to be demolished and 
rebuilt as a secure hospital] based on the 
treatment model of imprisonment, Ihe 
demolition and building work was to be 
phased, to enable the prison to remain 
operational. Work started in October 1970 
and was due to be completed in 1977 at 
an estimated cost of £6 million. However, 
delays meant that the project was mor 
finally finished until 1983 and the total cost 
rose ro about £40) million." 

Holloway was designed as a secure hos- 
pital arranged around a ‘village green’, and 
within the secure perimeter inmates were to 
be allowed a large measure of liberty. It was 
te be both a hospital for physical and psychi- 
atric treatment, and a therapeutic com- 
munity, and its design reflected this.” The 
inmate accommodation is in four- and 
five-storey cell blocks that contain a series of 
32-hed sections, each made up of two I6-bed 
units." In the original designs cach unit had 
a recreation room, and each section shared a 
commen dining television room and kitchen." 
The small unit size and the lack of long, 
impersonal corridors were to reduce the 
institutional atmosphere," The buildings are 
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constructed of red brick, with projecting 
windows and flat roofs. Living accommoda- 
non was dehberately sited away trom the 
work, education and recreanonal facilities, 
to preserve the concept of ‘going our’ to 
work.” The communal facilities include an 
educatian Centre, workshops, gymnasium, 
swimming-poo] and chapel, A "rrolley walk’ 
on Level 2 runs around rhe sine, linking all 
the main buildings. 

Аз the project progressed the design of 
the institution was modified, partly to save 
money during а period of economic diffi- 
cultes and partly fo cater for changes im the 
type of population that the prison was to 
hold." Instead of a low-security community 
it evolved inte à facility to house remand 
prisoners and high-security offenders 
including terrorists, as well as those who 
might benefi from therapeutic treatment. 
The design of the buildings might have 
been suitable for a hospital, bur its unsuit- 
ability for use as a prison was reflected in 


the high number of staff required to maim- 
tain control." In 1985 it was criticised for 
the absence of a central hall, poor sight 
lines, weak security and a sprawling layout, 
Holloway had been conceived as a con- 
scious rejecuon of the architectural style 
and ethos of im predecessor but instead of 
providing a new solution to imprisonment it 
actually contributed to the problem. 


New buildings — new 
problems 


Berween 1960 and 1985, forty-two prisons 
opened or reopened in purpose-built 
prison buildings. All were based on plan- 
ning ideas developed ar rhe спі of the 
1950s that were expected to transform the 
atte of England's prisons. However, as 
early as 1961 the mew ideas were under 
апаск ав ‘a regretful glance backwards" and 
"The Development Group has certainly 
improved the face of our prisons but the 
body, to some of us, still looks deformed".” 
Leslie Fairwearher's criticiam was centred 
around the form and size of the wings. Like 
Hugh Elare in 1960 he favoured smaller 
prisons made up of a number of units that 
would allow greater flexibility of treat- 
ment.” However, these ideals could not be 
renlised at a time when the prison popula- 
tion was rising. 

By the mid-1980s a number of different 
pressures were building up that would 
transiorm opinions about prison design. 
The experience of staff and inmates in the 
new prisons was mot sansfactory " Short 
apuras were difficult to supervise and there 
was a lack of natural light and air. The new 
buildings were often badly built and poorly 
designed, The National Audit CHhice (NAGY 
highlighted these deficiencies in a report їп 
1985." [t reviewed the expanding prieon- 
building programme announced by the 
Home Secretary in November 1983, which 
aimed to provide 6,600 places at 14 
new prisons and a further 4,000 places at 
existing prisons. In examining earlier pro- 
jects the NAO was particularly critical of 
the use af flat roofs in 1970s designs, which 
were leading to large repair bills. The flat, 
felt roof ат Wymotr, completed in May 
1979, were leaking by November 1984. The 
NAG also noted that there had been costly 
delays and changes of design while projects 
were In progress and failures in project 
management led to expensive design faults. 


Flaws in the design of Holloway had already 
cost £1.9 million to remedy by the end of 
1984 and some problems im the building 
still persist. The review also criticised the 
omission of manning levels from the plan- 
ning process for new prisons. Holloway 
required three times as many saif аз had 


originally been intended. Frankland, 
designed in 1976 to be run by 290 staff, was 
opened as a dispersal prison requiring 400 
staff. In spite of this, the same design was 
repeated at Full Sutton for a second new 
dispersal prison, There were also funda- 
mental problems with the entire prison- 
planning and building process, The Home 
Office was responsible for work at existing 
prisons but the PSA provided new prisons 
and there was only limited feedback to the 
latter about the effectiveness of their 
designs. The МАО also identified weak- 
nesses in strategic planning and analysing 
population trends. This report was a damn- 
ing indictment of past and current manage- 
ment of building projects and highlighted 
major deficiencies in rhe designs and in the 
construction of recent prisons. However, it 
did nor examine the problems posed by the 
existing Victorian building estare. 
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Prison conditions 


Overcrowding 


I hope that the service will continue 
to be impatient ro improve the 
condivions in our prisons. In is all too 
easy for familiarity with the problems 
tà breed contempt of the possibilities 
for change. I hope thar we can 
continue to aspire ro a prison system 
in which there is no overcrowding, 

in which prisoners are held and staff 
can work in civilised conditions, in 
which we can provide constructive 
regimes based on work and education 
and in which staff are able and 
willing to play a positive and 
constructive role,“ 


These words appeared in the annual report 
of the Prison Department in 1981 and serve 
both as a statement of the objectives and 
ав a summary of the problems thar beset 
the prison system ar that date. The first 
problem, and perhaps the underlying one, 
was overcrowding. Between 1960 and 1990 
the huge building programme added more 
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than 15,000 places to the system. In 
addition, several thousand places were also 
created by continuing ro take over former 
military sites and by adding wings to older 
prisons, However, during the same period 
the prison population rose from 27,899 to 
45,185 and in 1988 it reached 49,8500. The 
new prisons that had opened were training 
prisons or remand centres. Although there 
were more local prisons in 1990 than in 
1960, this was a result of reusing Victorian 
prisons that had previously been used as 
trüiming prisons. 

Üwercrowding was identified as а 
problem throughout the whole period. The 
first report of the Prison Department in 
1963 optimistically hoped to put an end to 
three people sharing a cell designed for 
one inmate by 1967, bur by 1969 7,653 
prisoners were still sharing a cell with two 
others." In May 1981 4,900 were living 
three im a cell but around 11,000 were 
sharing a single cell with another inmare.* 
OCvercrowding was felt most acutely in local 
prisons. In May 1981 local prisons held 
40 per cent of the prison population in 
30 per cent of the accommodation. The 
prison at Leeds, which had accommodation 
for 612 inmates, was holding 1,193 pris- 
mers in April 1981 and in 1985 some were 


sleeping on mattresses in workshops." 
In 1990 the 32 local prisons had 11,662 
places yet they had a daily average popu- 
lation of 15,013." Ar Manchester prior то 
the 1990 disturbances, 246 inmates were 
living three to a cell while another 592 were 
doubled up." The aim of abolishing triple 
occupancy of cells by 1967 was finally 
realised in 1993—4 although this led to a 
rise in the number of inmates sharing a cell 
with another inmate. 

Victorian urban prisons still provide 
most local prison accommodarion bur even 
as late os 1969 there was a belief that even- 
tually these could be replaced." However, it 
was recognised that this would not happen 
in the near future and therefore around £1 
million was set aside to renew floor cower- 
ings and redecorate thirty Victorian prisons 
(Fig 8,26). A further LI million was also 
assigned to improve services in eight of 
these prisons and in addition around 
£500,000 was set aside for improvements 
to forty-six hutzed camps. By 1977 the tone 
of official publications had changed to one 
of acceptance that Victorian prisons would 
continue to form an essential part of the 
system, a direct consequence of continuing 
overcrowding.” Despite spending money 
on redecoration W A Brister, the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, in his first report in 
1981 could describe the cells ће visited. as 
‘spartan, gloomy and stagnant.” 

Brister^s first report also provided a vivid 
description of the ‘degrading and bruralis- 
ing’ life in a prison cell." He found the stave 
of the sanitation, or rather the complete 
absence of it, particularly abhorrent. Most 
prisoners had ne access to a toilet while 
locked in their cell. Instead they were faced 
with the prospect of defecating into a 
chamber pot in front of their cellmates. 
When unlocked, the pots would be emptied 
into a sluice in the sanitary recess of the 
wing. An alternative was to defecate into a 
newspaper and eject the parcel our of the 
cell window. 


And the smell ...! Try to imagine 
several hundreds of men who have been 
confined in their cells for periods up to 
fourteen hours and so unable to get out 
to obey the call of nature — imagine 
them all emptying their chamber pots 
ar seven o'clock in the morning. Three 
men in a cell means three chamber 
pots, The occupants have to sleep with 
this stench all around them. ... 


And sull they preach about prison 
being educational and reformative, 
fitting the wrongdoer to take his place 
in civilised sociery when at last he is 
released. Short of shitting on the 
carpet twice a day and leaving it there, 
| can't see how any ex-prisoner can 
dutifully practise outside whar he has 
learnt inside.” 


In-cell sanitation provided in 
Victorian prisons as the prisoners under the 
separate system were detained in their 
cells for up te twenty-three hours per day 


"ax 
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This consisted of a small basin for washing 
that drained into the toilet bowl to provide 
the water for flushing. Although providing 
water for hundreds of cells was a major 
achievement, these systems do not seem to 
have worked satisfactorily and by the end of 
the 19th cenrury they had been removed. In 
the early 1960s а conscious decision was 
made that toilets would not be included in 
cells in New Wave designs, as inmates were 
expected to be our of their single cells for 
most of the day, By the 1970s new prisons 
were including in-cell sanitation im their 
designs and in 1979 the May Committee 
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recommended that it should be introduced 
into all Victorian prisons, a project that was 
expected to take twenty years to complete 
at a cost of around £200 million. However, 
by 1984 the Chief Inspector of Prisons 
could still condemn the sanitary arrange- 
ments in many penal establishments as 
‘uncivilised, unhygienic and degrading'." 
Only 11 per cent of inmates had in-cell sani- 
tution and a further 24 per cent had access 
to communal facilities. Most of the latter 
category were inmates in hutted camps or 
other lower-security accommodation, 
although an experiment with electronic 
unlocking of cella at night had been under- 
taken аг Blundesron. By the end of March 
1990 only 53 per cent had night access to a 
toilet and a mere 600 washbasins and toilets 
had been installed in the previous year." 
However, the 1990 disturbances and the 
subsequent Woolf Report dramatically 
accelerated the programme. In February 
19901 the Home Secretary announced that 
slopping-out would end by December 1994 
though a rapid rise in the prison population 
meant that it did not finally end. until 12 
April 1996," 


Regimes 


Although the physical conditions were а 
Prominent cause of discontent among 
inmates, the decline in the regimes im many 
prisons was also causing concern. 
Blundeston was created to offer training and 
treatment for prisoners in small groups and a 
key part of the regime for inmates was to be 
prolonged periods out of their cells. In fact 
the prison was explicitly designed for this 
function as the small cells were simply to be 
bedrooms, with casy access to sanitadon 
throughout the day. The first злети of 
the 1964 Prison Rules stated that: "The pur- 
pose of the training and treatment of con- 
victed prisoners shall be to encourage and 
assist them to lead a good and useful life." 
Constructive work became a central feature 
of the regime for convicted prisoners and 
following the example of Everthorpe an 
extensive complex of workshops was pro- 
vided at Blundeston (Fig 8.27). In 1969 
Coldingley opened as the first (and only) 
industrial prison in Britain, with 80 per cent 
of the 300 male inmates expected to be 
employed in industrial or office jobs. 


The philosophy of the prison was that of the 
work ethic and its regime was based on a 40- 
hour industrial working week.” Inmates had 
to apply for jobs in the laundry or industrial 
workshops, and they received a weekly wage 
of £1 (Fig 8.28). Other activities had to be 
undertaken ourside work hours, with educa- 
попа! classes being offered im the evenings 
and family visits restricted to weekends, 
Coldingley was striving to provide a full 
working week, which was a radical improve- 
ment on the existing situation. The 40-hour 
week had existed during the 1930s but by 
1956 the average working week had 
decreased ro 26 hours" The introduction 
of the Norwich Experiment (se Chapter Т) 
in that year included the aim of providing a 
35-hour working week but in 1963 some 
inmates were working as little as 2 hours per 
day. In the early 1970s prisoners worked 
er undertook education at training prisons 
for up to B hours per day bur at local 
prisons there were shorter working hours. 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE PRISON DEPARTMENT, 1963-1986 


In 1982 some inmates were still only 
working for 2 to 3 hours and many others 
were unemployed." A published study 
using figures from 1987 suggests thar the 
working day in training prisons varied 
between 4'; hours and б hours though in a 
local prison it could be less than 3 hours." 
[п 1998, in spite of an acute awareness 
about the dangers that idle hands provide in 
prison, purposeful activity was still only 23 
hours per week, and at the beginning of the 
alst century the immediate ambition to 
raise this to 35 hours remains the same as it 
was in the 1950s. 

In 1969, the same year аз Coldingley 
opened, a White Paper People in Priem was 
published. It advocated that prisons should 
provide ‘humane containment’, which ir 
conceded was ‘prosaic and limited" but was 
4 realistic aim when there was a growing 
and changing prison population.” Ir also 
proclaimed, in a rather limp fashion, that 
the service aimed to release offenders in a 
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better physical and moral sare than when 
they arrived in prison.” The 1977 White 
Paper Prom and the Prisoner reiterated 
these limited aims but the May Committee 
in 1979 suggested rewriting the first para- 
graph of the Prison Rules as follows: 


The purpose of the detention of 
convicted prisoners shal] be tà keep 
them in custody which is both secure 
and yet positive, ... 

[Ir will] 

a create an environment which can 
assisi them to respond and 
contribute te society as positively 
а= possible 

b preserve and promote their self 
respect 

c minimise, to the degree of security 
necessary in each particular case, 
the harmful effecis of their removal 
from normal life 

d prepare them for and assist them 
on discharge." 


These laudable aims were recognised 
in 1985 by Ian Dunbar of the Prison 
Department inl Sense of Derecrin as creating 


unrcalistic expectations and he recognised 
that staff needed more measurable and 
immediate rargets" He favoured a greater 
emphasis being placed on programmes rather 
than the regime, and stressed the importance 
of the individual in developing a coherent 
planned activity. The challenge wis to bal- 
ance security and contre] with purposeful 
activity. 

Although this provided a clear philo- 
sophical basis for developing future 
programmes, the quality of life for prisoners 
did not Improve, In 1989, Roy D King and 
Kathleen McDermott published an article 
comparing the changes in regimes in small 
groups of similar prisons berween 1970-2 
and 1987." During this time the average 
daily prison population had risen from 
fewer Шап 40,000 to just over 47,000 
inmates, bur although large building pro- 
grammes had taken place there was still a 
similar level of overcrowding.” The time 
spent out of their cells had lessened 
for inmates in every category of prison 
and the length of the working week had 
declined markedly although there was a 
small rise in the numbers undertaking 
education and traming. 


Staff 


Although the physical conditions and the 
quality of the regime had ап obvious 
impact on the artitude of inmates, they also 
affected the morale of staff. In the 1970s 
staff were working more than 10 hours per 
week overtime with some working йз many 
аз 30 extra hours per week" In the early 
1970s there was an average of seven indus- 
trial disputes per year. The major economic 
problems of the mid-1970s led ta cuts in 
the prison budget, resulting in building pro- 
grammes being delayed, regimes being 
curtailed and cuts in overtime. By 1976 
the annual number of disputes had risen to 
34 and in 1978 there were 114 in 60 sep- 
arate prisons.” On 17 November 1978 a 
committee of inquiry was established under 
the chairmanship of the Rt Hon Sir John 
May. ‘This was to be a fundamental review 
of the organisation and management of the 
prison system and the conditions of service 
of the staff. Its recommendations included 
the foundation of a separate Prison 
Inspectorate, the reorganisation of the 
Prisons Board and the creation of a region- 
al management structure. It favoured the 
continuation of the dispersal system and 
hoped that a new prison-building pro- 
gramme and a refurbishment programme 
for Victorian prisons would improve condi- 
tions for both inmates and staff. Staff pay 
and conditions were to be revised and 
improved training was to be offered. 

Although it was hoped that the May 
Committee report would improwe indus- 
trial relations, a major dispute abour rhe 
new conditions began in October 1980." 
By the end of the month 3,500 prisoners 
were being held in police cella and rhe 
Government introduced the Imprisonment 
Clemporary Provisions) Áct, which was 
passed in two days, The powers in the Act 
were to last for one month but after three 
renewals it remained in effect until 
February 1981. It allowed remand hearings 
to take place im прена to reduce prisoner 
movements and ir authorised the release 
of many remand prisoners and some con- 
wicted inmates nearing the end of their 
sentence. The Act also allowed prisoners 
to be held їп military camps, and in 
November 1980 Rollestone Camp opened, 
staffed jointly by prison staff and the 
Army. The incomplete prison, НМР 
Frankland, also opened as a temporary 
measure.^ 


THE BUILDINGS OF THE PRISON DEPARTMENT, 1963-1986 


The dispute ended in February 1981 
but underlying industrial problems still 
remained. A new series of industrial dis- 
putes began at Gloucester on 24 April 1986 
and rapidly spread to other prisons. On 30 
April 1936 a 7-day overtime ban was intro- 
duced, an action that was to have a major 
impact on а system so dependent on over- 
time to function. On the same day a series 
of disturbances began which the subse- 
quent review described as "the worst night 
of violence the English prison system has 
ever known", 


Disturbances 


The public manifestation of many of the 
problems facing the Prison Service was a 
series of violent disturbances by inmates. 
The tension in industrial relations com- 
bined with poor physical conditions and 
limited regimes created an atmosphere that 
became increasingly explosive during the 
1970s and 1980s. Serious incidents were 
not unknown before the 19704 bur they 
were uncommon. The mutiny at Dartmoor 
on 24 January 1932 was the first time thar 
contro] of a prison had been lost and 
although the administration block was 
destroyed by fire, there were no escapes and 
no loss of life.” During the 19506 there 
were a number of disturbances and in 
October 1969, at Parkhurst, 145 inmates 
took 7 staff hostage, resulting in 33 officers 
and 22 inmates being injured.” 

These were incidents at single establich- 
ments but on 4 August 1972, 5,500 prison- 
ers at 2B prisons, 22 per cent of the secure 
adult male population, took part in pre- 
dominantly peaceful demonstrations that 
were aimed ar securing improved living 
condinons." By early September the char- 
acter of these demonstrations had become 
more violent: Violent protests ar the three 
prisons on the Isle of Wight spread to a 
further twenty prisons, resulting in consid- 
erable damage. This prompted the Home 
Secretary to make n statement on 6 
September 1972 emphasising the need to 
regain control and announcing that inoen- 
tives for good behaviour would be reviewed, 
However, there were further disturbances in 
November at Albany and Gartrec. 

In 1976 a major disturbance took place 
at Hull, which was in use as a dispersal 
prison. It lasted from 31 August to 3 
September and resulted in 4,750,000 of 
damage and 200 places being lost." 
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The subsequent report of the Chief 
Inspector of the Prison Service identified no 
single cause but felt thar the high proportion 
of violent inmates, the limited regime and 
the restraint of overtime were partly to 
blame. He also believed that some wrong 
decisions had been taken and that because 
staff had become conditioned to acts of 
ill discipline they failed to see the signs of 
serious unrest. The disturbance at Hull also 
had an impact оп existing buildings. The 
fear of prisoners again taking control of a 
prison resulted in security grilles being 
inserted between the centres and wings of 
Victorian prisons, so that incidents could, in 
theory, be contained in a single wing. 
Further serious incidents occurred at 
Gartree in October 1978, at Parkhurst, Hull 
and Wormwood Scrubs in 1979 and at 
Wormwood Scrubs and Albany in May 
1983." However, the disturbances that 
occurred between 29 April and 2 May 1986 
were the worst that the prison system had 
witnessed," Forty-six prisons were imvolved 
and forty-five inmates escaped. Damage was 
estimated to have cost 5.5m and more than 
B00 places were last. The disorder followed 
widespread industrial action taken by the 
Prison Officers Association at the end of 
April culminating on 30 April with a seven- 
day overtime ban. Staff at Gloucester had 
refused to work to the Governor's orders on 
29 April and therefore the prison had to be 
run by the governor grades.” Disturbances 
began there but rapidly spread throughout 
the country, although the trouble was pre- 
dominantly in local prisons. The report 


prepared by the Chief Inspector of Prisens in 
the aftermath identified a number of causes 
for the discontent among inmates and staff. 
Living condinons were poor. There was 
overcrowding, a lack of sanitary facilities, 
impoverished regimes, old buildings, and 
inmates had to spend prolonged periods 
locked in their celle. Staff had poor working 
conditions and substantial overtime was 
still required to run prisons. The report соп- 
cluded that it was fortunate that only forty- 
six prisons were affected, attributing this to 
good management and good staff-inmate 
relanons in prisons where trouble did not 
occur.” Tt recommended thar the physical 
conditions should be reviewed, regimes 
should be enriched, industrial relations 
improved and clear objectives and standards 
established for prisons. 

The disturbances of 1986 rather than the 
more infamous ones of 1990 (eee Chapter 9) 
began the transformation of conditions for 
staff and inmates, and contribured to the 
reform of prison construction. They also led 
to the new prison-building programme 
being immediately accelerated, and 
improvements in sanitation in existing 
prisons began to be made. The nightly spec- 
tacle of inmates on the roof of Manchester 
prison in 1990 on television news bulletins 
was a public demonstration of the problems 
that the prison system still faced, although it 
had already begun to address many of these. 
It also helped to change the slow reform 
programme begun four years earlier into 
the most rapid transformation in Enghsh 
prisons since the 1840s, 
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Prisons in the 1990s 


The Woolf Inquiry 


April 1990 saw the most destructive series 
af nom in British penal history. Major inci- 
dents occurred at Glen Parva, Dartmoor, 
Cardiff, Bristol and Pucklechurch but the 
most damaging and visible disturbance took 
place at Manchester between 1 and 25 April 
(Figs 9.1 and 9.2). The prison was gurted, 
147 staff and 47 prisoners were injured, and 
ane inmate died. The estimated cost of the 
damage was £60 million. Lord Justice Woolf 
was appointed to inquire into the events 
at all the prisons and Judge Stephen 
Tamim assisted him.' Woolf caw his brief as 
amnsewering four main questions: 


| What happened during the six 
most serious riots? 

2 Were those six riot properly 
handled? 

3 What were the causes of those mors? 

4 What should be done ro prevent 
riots of rhis type happening again? 


He recognised that the riots would have 
been more widespread and destructive if the 
staff had mot shown ‘immense dedicaron, 
courage and professionalism’. However, the 
repeat was highly сг of the conditions 
endured by both staff and inmates. Although 
"Fresh Start’ in 1987 had provided a new grad- 
ing structure and working conditions for staff 
that would eliminate overtime, industrial reln- 
tions were still a problem and morale was low. 
"There was a lack of personnel and they did not 
receive adequate training. Woolf also identified 
structural problems in the management of 
the Prison Service and an absence of visible 
leadership from the highest tiers. Inmates at 
Manchester had been locked in their cells for 
too many hours cach day, the food was poor, 
there was a shortage of clothing and showers 
were restricted to one per week. 

Woolf believed that the prison system 
must keep custody and control in balance 
with hurnanity and justice. His report made 


a series of recommendations to enhance the 
justice for prisoners at disciplinary hearings 
and to establish contracts between prison- 
ers and the prison. To improve conditions it 
also recommended that the Certified 
Normal Accommodation (CNA) of a prison 
should effectively become a maximum, that 
in-cell sanitation. should be provided and 
sufficient separate accommodation. should 
be created for remands. The creation of 
community prisons would improve links 
between inmates and their families and 
prisons would be subdivided into smaller, 
more manageable units. In organisational 
terms the moat important recommendation 
was to redefine the relationship between the 
individual prisons and headquarters. 
Crovernors were to be given more responsi- 
bility for their own establishments, with 
central management taking a more enabling 
role. The report also included a number of 
recommendanons on improving the security 
and the conditions in existing prisons. It 
also addressed the issue of the architectural 
form that should be adopted for new 
prisons and in doing this it was re-examining 
a line of thinking which had been developing 
for a decade. 
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New Generation prisons 


In 1984 the CRC recommended that recent 
"Mew Generation’ developments in the 
LSA should be examined as the basis for 
the design of a future high-security prison. 
A small, simplified plan of a house block 
was included in the report. The term 
"Mew Generation’ has become linked in 
England with triangular hóuse blocks but 
it actually describes an approach to man- 
aging а prison.” Inmates аге held im small 
groupes where they аге able to interact with 


staff closely, allowing continuous direct 
supervision. This creates a safe atmosphere 
and inmates can be encouraged to become 
more compliant through structured systems 
of rewards and punishments. The archi- 
tecture of the small units is designed to con- 
tribute to rhe safe atmosphere with as few 
dehumanising features na is consistent with 
security. In the USA the house block with 
two storeys of cells around a central 
association area became the standard form 
for carrying out this new approach to 
imprisonment, This form allaeed the whale 


unit to be continuously supervised without 
the sraff consciously having to patrol it. As 
many carly New Generation prisons were 
metropolitan correctional centres on small 
urban sites, the house blocks were often in 
high-rise blocks with several stacked on top 
of each other. 

The need for a research report was 
recognised and a working group comprising 
officials from the Home Office and PSA 
was established in September 1984." Two 
short visits to the USA by the working 
group took place in October 1984 and 
June 1985 to examine a number of New 
Generation and conventional designs and 
the findings were published in Аеш 
Directions in Prison Design іп 1985, It pro- 
vided a favourable assessment of New 
Generation prisons and summarised the 
basic management and architectural ideas 
that would underpin the new approach to 
penal design. The report also supported 
the recommendation of the CRC that 
there could be a third option in the disper- 
sal versus concentration debate. The cre- 
ation of a number of small units on a large 
айе could provide a range of differentiated 
regimes that would accommodate inmates 
who provided a variety of security or con- 
trol problems. 

The working party behind New Drrecrions 
in Prion Design had been established to 
assess whether American prisons could help 
to create а new type of penal architecture 
but some new forms had already appeared 
in England. The report included short 
descriptions of recent developments at 
Feltham and Erlestoke, which had adopted 
the triangular form of American designs. 
By 1975 there were plans to build a new 
combined borstal at Feltham and following 
the merger with adjacent Ashford the deci- 
sion was taken to build a combined borstal 
and remand centre. The borstal opened in 
August 1983, as a youth custody centre, bur 
the remand centre was nor complered unril 
March 1988." Both instirurions consist of 
nine housing units, and share the same 
common. facilities (Figs 9.3, 9.4 and 9.5). 
The buildings are arranged in an informal 
campus layout though the individual build- 
ings are linked by a ‘business street’. The 
layout was described as being reminiscent of 
а village and the village atmosphere is 
heightened by the informal planting of trees 
and the large grassed areas which surround 
the blocks. The scale and the perceived 
irregularity of the individual blocks were 
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also vo soften the penal nature of the institu- 
tion. The eighteen units cach accommodate 
thirty-two trainees in cells arranged around 
an association area. Most inmares are held 
in single rooms though some of the remand- 
centre units have two- or four-man rooms. 
The detailing of the blocks is deliberately 
non-industrial, both inside and out, and 
the direct lighting from the main window 
in each block creates an open, light atmos- 
phere within, 

Two hause blocks using triangular forms 
also opened at Erlestoke in October 1984 
(Fig 9.6).' Each consists of three triangular 
units containing twenty cells on two Moors 
arranged around an association area that is 
lit by windows on the third side. In theory 
each block could be run as one, two, or 
three units, bur there is no strong physical 
separation in the centre berween the indi- 
vidual units. The house blocks at HMYOT 
Guys Marsh (Dorset), which were begun in 
1982 but were not complete by 1985, аге 
similar in design bur have physical barriers 
between the three units, 

Although New Generation designs have 
their origin in the USA, Feltham also has its 
roots in a meeting held at Egham in the 
carly 1970s. The Home Office organised a 
conference there to bring together discip- 
linary staff, governors, doctors, psych- 
iatrists, administrators and architects to 
draw up a brief for the new institution." 
This mulo-disciplinary group was striving 
to create a prison where inmates would be 
held in small groups. A later article about 
the conference included a drawing of the 
interior of the units. This also included 
photographs of a model constructed from 
building blocks and a sheet of plywood for 
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the roof, to illustrare the suggested massing 
of the units (see Fig 9.5). The units at 
Pelham are similar tò this simple model 
and this strange origin may help ro explain 
their strong geometric form. 

Feltham, Erlestoke and Guys Marsh 
were institutions for young offenders who 
were to be housed in small units. The CRG 
seemed unaware of their existence and 
while the first two were illustrated in Nex 
Directo in Prion Denga the authors 
recognised that a large secure adult prison 
would require larger units holding berween 
forty-five and sixty-five inmates. The 
annual report of the Prison Department in 
1985-6 announced that New Generation 
ideas would be employed m new prisons to 
be built at Milton Keynes and Doncaster 
and a third site ar Lancaster Farms 
was later added to the list of proposed new 
prisons.” 

Lancaster Farms was designed and built 
a& a Category C training prison for adult 
males, but opened in March 1903 as a 
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closed young offenders institution and 
remand centre," The three original blocks 
lie around three sides of a central green (Fig 
9,7). Each house black сопа of neo, mwi- 
storeyed living units that each contain sixty 
cells. These are arranged around a central 
association and dining area (Figs 9.8 and 
9.99. The units are similar to those at HAP 
Doncaster that opened om 20 June 1994 
(Fig 9.10). However, at Doncaster each tri- 
angular block consists of two house blocks, 
one on top of the other. This arrangement ts 
advantageous in terms of space but means 
thar the lower house block has little natural 
light. Each of these double house blocks is 
paired with another, with security offices 
berween. The individual house blocks 
contain 60 cells on rwo floors with a central 
triangular association area, allowing 240 
cells to be provided in each paired, double- 
height complex. The multistoreyed arrange- 
ment at Doncaster is unique in England but 
as with оет ареста of New Generanon 
design it is derived from contemporary 
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American prisons. Faced with restricted 
urban sites American prison architects have 
built vertically and the small area available 
at Doncaster seems to have prompted the 
same solution." 

The units at both Lancaster Farms and 
Doncaster are of two storeys with cells 
occupying most of the length of the three 
sides of the block. At Woodhill, which was 
formally opened on 31 March 1993, an 
alternative approach was adopted. Cells 
were placed on rwo sides with the third 
being occupied by a large window that 
allows a large amount of natural light into 
the association area (Figs 9.11 and 9.12). 
‘To provide sixty cella per unit it became 
necessary to increase the height to three 
storeys. Externally the window provides the 
central design feature of one side while the 
other two sides have a saw-tooth profile. 
Although an aesthetically striking fearure, 
this form was employed to prevent external 
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communication between cells and restricts 
them from overlooking other wings. The 
saw-tooth plan had been employed in tri- 
angular house blocks in the early 1980s and 
had been in use in European prisons since 
the mid-19 70s. 

Staff and inmates im Mew Generation 
prisons are generally enthusiastic about 
the buildings. They provide high-quality 
accommodation and facilities that are rela- 
tively easy to manage, are well designed and 
constructed, and elements such as the 
chapel and gate at Woodhill are striking 
architectural features. However, there are 
по immediate plans to build further prisons 
using these designs because of the high cost 
of construction (see Table 9,1). 
Doncaster's cost was approximately the 
same as other types of contemporary 
prisons, with an average cost of £126,000 
per place. This was probably a result of 
economies of size and the multistoreyed 
design. Doncaster was the last prison to be 
built and designed by the PSA. Private 
companies, who now have the responsi- 
bility for the design of new prisons, have not 
erected triangular house blocks, undoubt- 
ediy deterred by the high cost of Woodhill 
and Lancaster Farms 


New Gallery prisons 


The 1985-6 Annual Report of the Prison 
Department announced that Woodhill and 
Doncaster would be built using New 
Generation ideas. Ir also contained a photo- 
graph of one of the two new wings that had 
just been completed at Standford Hill." Ir is 
of three storeys with the cells on the upper 
storeys being reached from galleries 
flanking an open corridor (Figs 9.13 and 
9.14). This form recalls Everthorpe and 
its Victorian antecedents and її represents 
a direct rejection of the corridor-plan 


prisons of the previous twenty-five years. 
The following year’s annual report 
announced the acceptance of this form as a 
basis for future cell-block designs: ‘A design 
used by the Directorate of Works (DOW) at 
Standford Hill has been developed for 
Woolwich, Bicester and Whitemoor, The 
design, with cells leading from galleries on 
either side of a rectangular wing, allows 
better supervision than corridor-based 
living blocks.” ‘The three prisons being 
designed share the same type of plan. Each 
has four cruciform wings with three spurs 
of each wing containing cells while the 
fourth houses offices and facilites, Two- 
storeyed walkways link the wings to central 
facilities. The ground floor of the walkways 
wis onginally to be open n И was used by 
staff or for trolleys, while the upper walkway 
wis secure sò that inmates could move 
along it unaccompanied. The principal 
entrance to the wings is therefore on the 
first floor. In plan the prisons have clear 
links to New Wave prisons of the 1960s and 
their successors, However, the introduction 
of the open landings transformed the 
interior of the wings. 


Mane Ап. of inmate 
Lancaster Farms 374 
Woodhill 579 
Doncaster тї 


Table 9.1 New Generation Prisons — cost of construction 
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The new prison at Woolwich, HMP 
Belmarsh, which was offically opened on 
18 July 1991, was the largest and most 
expensive of the new gallery prisons, tst- 
ing £ 158,629,000 for 841 places, a eost per 
place of (189,000 (Fig 9.15)." Only the 
two New Generation prisons, Lancaster 
Farms and Woodhill, were more expensive 
per place. Building work for HMP 
Whitemoor began in February 1988 on the 
site of a former railway marshalling yard 
north of March. Intended ar the start to be 
a Category B prison, security was later 
upgraded ro make it a dispersal prison. 
Whiremoor opened in October 1991 with 
accommodation for 534 inmates, at a total 
cost of £57.25 million." The prison at 
Bicester, НМР Bullingdon, opened on 16 
March 1992, providing 649 places (Figs 
8.16, 9.17 and 9.18)." During the late 
19805 the acute need for places prompted 
a number of measures including the 
decision that five other prisons should 
be built using the design developed for 
Bullingdon." These prisons are known as 
'Bullingdon-repeats' and only differ sig- 
nificantly from ene another in the choice 
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ef the colour of the concrete blocks. They 
arc Moorland (South Yorkshire) (July 
1991), Elmley (Kent) (February 1992), 
Holme House (Cleveland) (May 1992), 
High Down (Surrey) (August 1997) and 
Blakenhurst (Worcestershire) (May 1993) 
(Figs 9.19, 9.20, 9.21 and 9.27)," All six 
prisons had the same plan and the same 
architectural detailing, including the design 
of the gate. 


Improving the prison estate 


The dream of penal refermers before and 
after World War II had been to demolish the 
relics of the Victorian penal system] and 
replace them with institutions suited to their 
new philosophy of raining and treanent 
However, today twenty-seven of the thirty- 
four local prisons date from before 
World War I while a further fourteen 
Wictorian or earlier prisons are used as male 
training prisons or for young offenders, Since 
their construction in the 19th century most 
prisons had changed dramatically. Kitchens, 
laundries, barh-houses, receptions and 


hospitals had been added to the sites in the 
late 19th century and anti-suijcile neming 
and raised handrails had been introduced 
into wings. By 1890 only three prisons still 
had warr closer im the cells and ablution 
towers had been added to many wings. 
(Gas lighting was improved im the ше 19th 
century and was gradually replaced berween 
the two wars with electric Lighting. During 
the 19705 considerable sums were spent on 
brightening up the interiors of prisons bur 
it was only in the aftermath of the 1986 
and 1990 disturbances that the problem of 
providing in-cell sanitation was tackled. 

The modernisation of the prison estate 
in the 1990s was not confined to installing 
sanitation. Wings were once again refur- 
bished to provide lighter, brighter interiors 
and larger Victorian wings were subdivided 
mto units of around forty to sixty inmates 
(Fig 9.23). This was achieved by installing 
‘security firebreaks" into which staff could 
withdraw in event of an incident. Security 
was also enhanced in a number of other 
ways including the introduction of steel 
mesh to inhibit acces [o the rof. This WES 


normally inserted as flat grilles, producing a 
rather eppressive effect on the upper land- 
ing, but at Manchester the mesh follows the 
pitch of the roof. Refurbished wings are now 
covered by steel sheeting, which diseolours 
te look like a slate roof when seen at à dis- 
tance. This was to deprive roof-top rioters of 
a ready supply of ammunition, which slates 
had provided. Externally, the other signifi 
cant change was in the fenestration. Before 
refurbishment many prisons still had small 
Victorram cell windows and the appearance 
of same wings was ruined by the piecemeal 
replacement of windows thar had occurred 
during the 20th century. A mew standard 
form of mullioned window with the bars 
and the glazing integrated into a single 
unit was introduced, Its side lights have 
casements that open to allow ventilation 
(Fig 9.245. This new window led to the 
lowering of the sills of original windows but 
created a new regularity in the fenestration 
pattern that had nor existed since their ori- 
ginal construction, Internally, cell doors were 
replaced, a measure carried out for security 
reasons though it also resulted in a new level 
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of regularity and meatness inside wings. Many 
wings also had their internal Victorian 
balustrades replaced with higher ones. 

During the 1990s the pressure on the 
prison system as a result of the rising prison 
population meant that most expenditure 
focused on providing places. However, the 
need for improving kitchens, gymnasia 
and workshops at [9th-century prisons wis 
recognised. The addition of a house block 
at п more modem prison to increase the 
population could also render existing facilities 
inadequate. Therefore at dozens of prisoms 
new facilities were provided, prompting the 
development of standard specifications and 
forms. A new type of building also began to 
appear as a direct result of the Woolf Report, 
The ereanon of visitors" centres was гесе 
ommended as 3 measure to improve the 
experience of visiting am inmate (Fig 9.25). 
These new facilities lie outside the prison 
and act as a place for visitors to congregate 
before entering the prison. They also previde 
lockers for personal property and facilities 
for refreshments while the visitors wait for 
their visit. 
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Security = disasters waiting 
to happen? 


The disturbances at Manchester and the 
subsequent Woolf Report accelerated the 
renovation programmes for Victorian 
prisons and by April 1996 slopping-our had 
been eliminated from all England's prisons. 
While this programme was in progress two 
major escapes occurred that reawakened 
concerns about the state of security in 
prisons. От 9 September 1904 five TRA 
prisoners and a robber escaped fram the 
SSU ar Whitemoor, The SSU was a small 
cell block within its own secure perimeter 


inside the grounds of Whitemoor, a disper- 
sal prison with the highest level of security 
available. Sir John Woodcock, the former 
Chief Inspector of Constabulary, was 
appointed to conduct an inquiry into the 
circumstances of the escape." His report 
was published in December 1994, prompt- 
ing The Independent to describe the situation 
as ‘a disaster waiting to happen'." As a 
result of the Woodcock Report another 
more extensive inquiry was established to 
examine the tue of security throughout 
the Prison Service. General Sir John 
Learmont, the former Quartermaster 
General of the Army, wa appointed on 


19" December to head the inquiry, which 
wus to begin its work on 9 January 1999,7 
However, during these three weeks three 
major events occurred. On 1 January 1995, 
Fred West committed suicide while on 
remand in Birmingham accused of a series 
of murders in Gloucester and on the fol- 
lowing day riots took place at Everthorpe. 
On 3 January three inmates escaped from 
Parkhurst, exposing both procedural and 
physical weaknesses at the prison, 
Learmont's report provided a detailed 
analysis of the problems at Parkhurst and in 
the system in general. It also offered a mum- 
ber of proposals for improving security and 
control. He found that the system was 
bedevilled by excessive paperwork and rec- 
ommended improving the management 
structure and the relationship between 
the Prison Service and the Home Office. 
He also recommended that the exiting 
prisoner categorisation system of A to Û be 
replaced by a six-stage system, which would 
allow greater flexibility in classifying higher- 
security-risk prisoners. This was not imple- 
mented but recommendations about 
volumetric testing have gradually been intro- 
duced. Inmates are now permitted a limited 
volume of property in their cells. Previously, 
searching had been difficult to conduct аз 
inmares had no limit omn the amount of 
property that they could accumulate in their 
cells. One of the most controversial recom- 
mendarions was that televisions should be 
installed in cells, on the grounds that they 
would serve as a calming influence amd 
could be used as an incentive for good 
behaviour. This had been recommended 
by the Chief Inspector of Prisons in 1989, 
who had witnessed the transformation of 
French prisons following their introduc- 
tion." In one French prison the number 
of tranquillisers prescribed to inmates 
dropped by 70 per cent. The Government 
did not intially accept this recommendation, 
but in June 1998 jr was finally adopted. 
Besides these general proposals the 
Learmont Inquiry made specific recom- 
mendations about dispersal prisons. [t 
recommended the appointment of a 
Director of Düspersals and proposed the 
creation of a high security prison and а sep- 
arate control prison. Unlike previous 
schemes for concentrated imprisonment, 
the Learmont Report included details of the 
design and management of the prisons." 
Each was to hold 200 inmates in self- 
contained units of around 20 inmates 
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Figure 9.14 
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designed according to Mew Generation 
principles. Workshops, recrention facilities, 
exercise areas and catering facilities would 
alsa be provided, This proposal is strongly 
reminiscent of one made by Hugh Klare in 
1960." He had described an ideal prison 
thar would house 150 inmates in a dozen 
units with around 12 inmates in each, a 
number particularly suited to the needs of 
group therapy, Learmont's units were to be 
small enough to meet the aims of New 
Generation philosophy while offering 


regimes appropriate for the range of inmates 
to be housed in the prisons The duplication 


of facilites required hy creating à series 
of self-contained units makes the design 
prohibitively expensive and neither of the 
proposed prisons has been constructed 


Accelerating the building 
programme 


In the mid-1 980s it took up ta seven years 
to create a new prison, of which building 
work only accounted for three years." This 
time could not be dramatically reduced but 
measures were taken to shorten the 
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preparatory phase and new commissioning 
procedures meant that a site could be 
brought into use in only twelve weeks.” A 
shortlist of sites for mew prisons was drawn 
up to avoid protracted public maures 
when a new she was required. A lack of 
standardisation meant that the initial design 
phase for à new prion took up to three 
years, The authors of Nee Directions m 
Prism Dengm recognised that there was a 
need to replace the existing design guides 
that had been produced in 1976, Although 
very detailed they were already out of date 
by 1985. In 1987 a mulndisciplinary team 
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ene year to draw up a series of guides that 
collated and updated existing advice on 
prison design and construction so that the 
procedures could be expedited and made 
more cost effective. In the furure new 
prisons would be designed in less than a 
year, whereas they had previously been on 
the drawing board for three years.” The 
guides also provided architects and contract- 
ors with sufficient information to enable 
them to design new prison buildings. “They 
have also served as а basic standard thar pri- 
vate sector firms must abide by when sub- 
mitting bids to design and construct prisons. 
The initial guides, published in October 
1988 in twenty-seven booklets, covered the 
design of a 600-place Caregory B adult 
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male training prison. Laver additions to 
this “Prison Design Briefing System” 
(PDBS) covered elements of design that 
differed in young offender institutions and 
female and local prisons. Ihe design team 
was led by John Lynch who had been a 
member of the Home Office Working Party 
which had published its findings in New 
Directions im Prison Design.” Therefore he 
was able to bring his direct experience af 
Mew Generation design to rhe guides, 
which explicitly incorporated the relevant 
features of American prisons. 

The primary aim of prison design is to pro- 
vide a secure instirurion while also establishing 
the conditions to enable as full amd normal 
а life as possible to be led by the inmates. 
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The design solution in PDBS envisaged 
grouping the residential accommodation 
around a green recreational area. A prison 
‘street’ would contain central facilities such 
аѕ a shop, visits facilities, a chapel and an 
education centre. The industrial area would 
deliberately be a short walk from the house 
blocks, to symbolise the idea of going our to 
work, Open footpaths linking the different 
prison buildings would give prisoners 
fresh air and exercise as part of a normal 
daily routine rather than as a programmed 
activity. The environment and the design of 
individual buildings would encourage the 
development of relationships between pris- 
oner and saif. The small house blocks 
proposed in the brief were to offer good 
visibility for staff while also creating a 
relaxed environment in which control 
appears to be natural rather than custodial, 
The guides were expected to be advisory, 


rather than providing a blueprint for an 
actual prison. The overall layout and the 
form of the house blocks at HMP Wolds 
(Eas Riding of Yorkshire) are the closest 
approximation te the vision presented in 
PRBS (Figs 9.26, 9.27 and 9.28). 
Although the mew guides were to 
expedite the design process, other imme- 
dinte measures were required to meet the 
rise in the prison population. As discussed 
above, five new prisons were constructed to 
the same design as НМР Bullingdon. At 
the same nme, the Directorate of Works 
(DOW) began to develop п series of 
standard wing designs. The first of these 
(DOW Т) was based on a block designed 
for Bedford and by 1991 eight had been 
added ro existing prisons (Figs 9.29 and 
0.30). This so-called Bedford Unit is rect- 
angular in plan with cells on three sides 
and offices and facilities on the other. 
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ther standard blocks that have been de- 
veloped are galleried wings simular to the 
wing design introduced at Standford НШ 
(Figs 9.31, 9.32 and 9.33). In total more than 
twenty standardised wings have been added 
to existing prisons in the past ten years, 


Private-sector involvement 
in imprisonment 


By the end of the 1980s the Conservative 
Government had become convinced that the 
private sector had a role to play in the provi- 
sion ef imprisonment. Since the rnid- 1970s 
private firms had provided services in 
American prisons The first small private 


penal institution opened in Pennsylvania in 
1976 and by the end of the 1980s dozens of 
prisons were being managed by private corm- 
panies.” In 1984 the Adam Smith Institute 
proposed creating û private prison in the 
United Kingdom and in 1987 a House of 
Commons Select Committee visited four 
private establishments in the USA," The 
subsequent report, ‘Contract Provision of 
Prisons', recommended. experimenting with 
private-sector involvement in the construc- 
tion and management of new remand 
prisons, an idea that was incorporated into 
the 1988 Green Paper ‘Private Sector 
Involvement in the Remand System'." The 
1991 Criminal Justice Act included provi- 
sions to allow the management of prisons to 


be contracted ful to private Compares and 
established the post of Controller in these 
prisons to monitor the operation of the 
contract,” The Government signed the con- 
tract for the бги privare esiablishment with 
Group 4 on 6 November 1991 and the 
Wolds Remand Prison opened on 6 Aprl 
1992. A year later Group 4 began the oper- 
ation of the first contract for court escorts. 
HMP Blakenhurst became the first privately 
operated establishment housing convicted 
prisoners when it opened in May 1993, HMP 
Doncaster opened on 20 June 1994 and 
by May 1995 the privately managed prison 
at Buckley Hall (Greater Manchester) had 
been completed (Fig 9.34)." 

These prisons ure managed by private 
companies bur had been designed and con- 
structed by the PSA. Therefore, the designs 
follow forms being employed in the newest 


prisons managed by the Prison Service 
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The cell blocks at the Wolds Remand Prison 
are based on the type of design outlined in 
the PDBS. Blakenhurst was one of the 
Bullingdon-repeats and Doncaster was one 
of the three New Generation triangular 
howse-block designs. Buckley Halla cell 
blocks were carly examples of a standard 
prefabricated wing design (DOW VI) that 
the Prison Service developed to provide 
additional places at existing prisons. 
Although there were initial problems with 
the management of some of these prisons 
and the new prume {сс service, these 
gradually declined and private involvement 
became an accepted part of the overall 
system. The next stage was to involve the pri- 
vale sector in the Design, Construction, 


Management and Financing (DCMEF) of 


new prisons through the Private Finance 
Initiative (PFD. In June 1995 contracts 
for new prions at Bridgend (Parc) 
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(Mid Glamorgan) and Fazakerly (Altcourse) 
(Merseyside) were awarded to two consortia, 
whe were expected to have the new prisons 
operational by the end of 1997. НМР Pare 
const of two large H-Plan blocks each 
containing four units of seventy-five cells 
with a third smaller accommodation block 
(Fig 9.35), The units consist of cells on three 
storeys with a large adjicent association 
and dining arca. In form they resemble con- 
temporary American New (Generation 
designs and the extensive use of electronic, 
pneumatinė locking alec áppears го be an 
American import, The wee of a light, col- 
lapsible, inner security fence Е another novel 
idea thar had nor been used in England. 
The segregation unir, indusrry, healthcare 
and admissions occupy another single huge 
block, while smaller blocks contain amenities 
and the visits mom, 

НМР and YOU Altcourse is very differ- 
ent in design. Instead of 300 cells per 
block, it has б separate units similar in form 
to the prefabricated DOW VI wings but 
with an association and dining area 
attached to the wing (Fig 9.368). The sirmi- 
larity to. DOW VI units may be due to 


Group 4's experience with their previous 
prison at Buckley Hall. Locking is still by 
key though one innovation employed is the 
use of turnstiles berween the yards, These 
allow inmates to move around the site by 
Wang 3 ‘smart’ card amd similar turnariles 
йге included at the entrance ro the wings of 
Buckley Hall (Fig 9.37), The NAO scrutin- 
teed the contracts for Pare and Alteourse." 
Ower their twenty-five-vyear life they will 
cost f513m, a saving for the Treasury of 
around 10 per cent. Greater savings would 
have been achieved if the two contracts had 
been awarded to п single operator, though 
this would also have offered a greater risk of 
failure. These prisons hawe also been 
designed and built in a shorter period than 
had been achieved in the public sector, 
Parc is managed by Securicor, their 
first prison in. England, while Altcourse в 
the third prison ro be managed by Crroup 4. 
Premier Prison Services, a joint venture 
between Wackenhut Corrections and Serco, 
manages Doncaster and it was awarded 
the contract for the third ОСМЕ prison, 
Lowdham Grange, which opened in 
February 1998, The 500 beds are in 2 


cruciform wings that each operate as 4 
separate house blocks with a central se- 
curity station at the intersection. The wings 
are of two storeys with galleries giving 
access ta the upper storey. The prison was 
built in fourteen months by Kvaerner at a 
cost of £35m and Altcourse and Parc were 
built in a similarly short period. Such rapid 
progress was possible because of prefab- 
rication techniques and, in the case of Pare, 
the extensive use of tunnel-forming to 
create up to eight cells a day, 

The speed of construction, the low cost 
and the transfer of risk and initial capital 
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costs то the private sector have encouraged 
the Government to use the PFI to build 
future establishments, The secure training 
centre at Cookham Wood (Kent) holds 
forty persistent juvenile offenders. This type 
of institution was required following the 
passing of the 1994 Criminal Justice and 
Public Order Act, which included a provi- 
sion for imprisoning persistent offenders 
aged between 12 and 14 for periods 
between six months and two years,” Four 
further centres are planned. In June 1997 
tenders were invited for a new 800-ріасе 
prison ar Salford om the site of the former 
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Agecroft Power Station and for а 400-bed 
combined remand centre and YO] on the 
sire of Pucklechurch Remand (Centre. 
Beth establishments had opened by early 
2000. In November 1997 rwo further sites 
were subjected ro the tendering process 
and cemeracts were signed in 1999 for 
new pitona а! Onley (Warwickshire) and 
Marchington (Staffordshire), НМР Rye 
Hil and НМР Dovegate both opened 
in ZH. 


r 


The Emergency 
Accommodation Programme 


The population of England's prisons has 
consistently risen since 1940, exceeding 
20,000 in 1950, 30,000 in 1962 and 40,000 
in 1976. In 1985 it reached 46,597 and for 
the next ten years it ranged from 45,000 to 
50,000. Its rise was checked by some of the 
provisions in the 1991 Criminal Justice Act. 
In 1996-7 it reached 56,683 and by July 
1998 it stood at just over 66,000. A rise in 
the prison population of 10,000 had taken 
place in just over one year, an increase thar 
would have previously taken a decade. The 
tougher sentencing policy which arose from 
the "Prison works’ philosophy of the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard, was having a 
direct impact. 

The Prison Service adopted an emer- 
gency accommodation programme begin- 
ning in 1996 that would provide 4,075 
places by the end of 1998." A few places 
have been provided by using ene of the 
existing standard DOW designs while 395 
places were created by reclaiming cells at 
existing prisons that had formerly been 
employed as stores or offices. However, 
most of the places have been created by 
constructing two new types of block, the 
DOW VI and the Ready-to-Use unit 
(RTU). The DOW VI is a 120-place cell 
block consisting of a pair of wings flanking 


а central area containing offices and stores 
(Figs 9.38 and 9,39). The wings are of two 
storeys with the upper tier of cells being 
reached from galleries. In appearance they 
are reminiscent of previous DOW designs. 
However, they can be built in less than nine 
months because of their use of standard 
prefabricated unin. Most of these new 
wings have steel frames with metal wall 
coverings on the interior, However, DOW 
VI wings added to higher-security prisons 
use precast concrete units. The ЕТІ has 
been introduced as an emergency measure 
at some Category C and ГУ exrablishments 


(Fig 9.40). It was originally developed to 
provide accommodation for workers in the 
oil industry in Norway and the first was 
installed at Kirkham (Lancashire) in 
November 1996. By mid-1997, 17 units 
were installed, providing 680 places. RTUs 
are prefabricated rimber-framed blocks that 
provide forty bedrooms with small bath- 
rooms beside the sleeping area. 

Тө accommodate the rising population 
the Prison Service also looked across the 
Atlantic where a ship thar had been used as 
a prison was available (Figs 9.41 and 9.42). 
Weare prison (Dorset) has erroneously 
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been described im the media as a ‘hulk’, a 
revival of the barbaric demasted warships of 
the Jane 8th and early 19th centuries. 
In reality its history began with the 
Falklands War, Weare, which was originally 
known as Bibby Reroiution, was one of two 
barges provided by Bibby Freighters Lod of 
Liverpool to accommodate troops after the 
United Kingdom recaptured the Falkland 
Islands," A crisis in prison accommodation 
in Mew York inspired the Department of 
Correction to lease the two barges." 


The Bibby Vene was towed from England 
and arrived in New York in October 1987. 
The city paid $19m for a five-year lease but 
the ship was immediately condemned as an 
"unsupervisable labyrinth’ and was never 
fully occupied. The Bibby Resolute was 
brought from the Falklands. It was larger, 
holding 450 inmates, and had wider corri- 
dors and more spacious cells. Tr was leased 
for five years at a cost of 821m. In 1994 the 
Prison Service sent a three-man team to 
Sweden to examine the Gibby Progress, 


which had originally been built as a hovel 
but had most recently been used to house 
displaced persons,” By 1997 it was decided 
that a ship could serve as a short-term 
measure for accommodating prisoners and 
after a planning application was approved 
the Bêy Resort was brought from New 
York to Portland in Dorset.” It recemecd ив 
first inmares in July 1997, 

Weare can accommodate 400 inmates in 
a five-storeyed cell block. They are housed 
in four lines of cells with each pair flanking 
a narrow corridor. Between these pairs 
there i& a wide space thar provides light for 
the inside lines of cells. None of the win- 
dows opens and therefore air-conditioning 
is provided. The cells measure 12ft by 8ft 
(3.7 x 2.4m) and contain double bunks. 
Within the cells there is a bathroom that 
contains a WC: and a shower. The cell block 
nlso contains moat of the facilities required 
by inmates. There is a large gymnasium on 
the top floor, and a small outdoor exercise 
area on top of the ship. Additional exercise 
areas are provided on shore. 


PRISONS IN THE 19905 


Politics and prisons 


The Emergency Accommodation Programme 
was a direct result of the need ro house the 
growing numbers of prisoners being sent to 
prison following Michael Howard's assertion 
that “Prsen works", The introduction of the 
priute sector into the proveion of prison 
acoommedaion was motivated by a desire to 
reduce government spending, but it was 
also an expression of the Conservative 
Government's belief in the primacy of the 
private sector over the state sector. It ako 
served at a lever tò reduce coats in existing 
state prisons, through the introduction of new 
work practices that also lessened the strength 
of the Prison Officers Association. Less expen- 
sive civilban-grade зай assumed some of the 
patrons anal escorting dunes that had previ- 
ously been canned out by prison atficers. 
Prisons have always been part of 


political life but growing openness by rhe 
Prison Service during the 1990s scems to 
have led to à greater public interes: and 
gwareness of penal issues. The Conservative 
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Government between 1979 and 1997 intro- 
duced а series of measures to increase 
the rigour of imprisonment, measures that 
were applauded by some members of the 
public who believed that prisons were 
holiday camps. In 1980 two detention 
centres, New Hall (West Yorkshire) and 
Send (Surrey), introduced tougher controls 
over prisoners, and following a repert by 
the Posen Department Young Offender 
Psychology unit in 1984, a new harsher, 
standard régime was introduced to all 
detention centres." However, the two on- 
ginal "short, sharp shock" regimes were 
diluted. In 1995, in response to a high rate 
of reconviction among young offenders, 
Michael Howard, the Home Secretary, 
announced the creation of two ‘boot 
camps’. One was to be based at Thorn 
Cross (Cheshire) and the other at the 
Military Corrective Training Centre at 


Colchester. Although the publicity empha- 
sised that they were to be based on 
American military-style models, the units 
were to offer selected inmates a strict 
progressive regime with an emphasis on 
education, work and physical training." The 
High Intensity Training (HIT) unit opened 
at Thorn Cross in mid-1996 (Fig 9.43). 
It is self-contained within the prison with its 
own staff and reception. The inmates are 
volunteers and they are accommodated 
in groups of eight, moving through the 
programme together. They have a longer 
active day than other inmates. Although 
their daily routine includes a brief period of 
drill, they spend most of their time involved 
in challenging academic and physical edu- 
cation, community work and outdoor 
pursuits. Prisoners were also sent to 
Colchester but it ceased to hold civilian 
Offenders on 31 March 1998, 


The Conservative Government also had 
an impact on the system through adminis- 
trative changes. In 1993 the Prison Service 
became a ‘next steps’ agency, а measure 
that was expected to separare political pol- 
icy from the day-to-day management of the 
prison system," However, the relationship 
between Michael Howard and the Director 
General of the new agency, Derek Lewis, 
led to political involvement in managerial 
decisions and the Prison Service becoming 
embroiled in political controversy. A new 
definition of this — relationship was 
announced on 10 November 1997 in an 
attempt to clarify areas of responsibility and 
lines of communication. 


PRISONS INTHE 19905 


Prisons today 


The 1990s witnessed the most profound 
change in the prison system since the 1840s. 
Мем initiatives for dealing with crime were 
prominent in media coverage. However, it is 
probably the new buildings and the whole- 
sale refurbishment of existing prisons that 
will leave their mark in the long term. The 
rapid expansion in accommodation in the 
1990s just managed to keep pace with the 
growth in the prison population although on 
some days there were few spare beds within 
the system. Published population trends 
suggested that the population would con- 
tinue to rise and that by the beginning of the 
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21st century there would be more over- 
crowding. This measure of overcrowding 15 
expressed as the number of prisoners being 
held above the CINA and although this usu- 
ally leads to large numbers of prisoners 
sharing a cell, especially in local prisons, no 
single cells are shared by more then two 
inmates. The highest level of overcrowding is 
in local prisons and in combined local 
prisons and remand centres, which are usu- 
ally located in older buildings on urban 
киез. These usually have the fewest educa- 
tional and recreational facilities and limited 
work opportunities are provided, as prison- 
ers on remand are not obliged to work. The 
intreduetion af the nationwide Home 
Detention Curfew Scheme on 28 January 
1999, after earlier local experiments, is 
expected to reduce the prison population. 
In spite of continuing overcrowding 
there has been a general improvement in 
the physical conditions in prisons. 
However, this seems to have highlighted the 
other problems facing the prison system. Sir 
David Ramsbotham, HM Chief Inspector 
of Prisons, in his 1995-6 report stated thar: 
‘The most severe problems facing the 
Prison Service are shortage of money, and 
the danger signs that overcrowding and the 
associated evil of inactivity, are doing real 
damage to all the progress thar has been 
made over the past 4-5 years.“ Berween 
1994 and 1998 the average number of 
hours spent weekly by each inmate on con- 
structive activity declined from 26.2 to 23, 
and the rime spent in education dropped 
from 1.8 hours in June 1995 to 1.5 hours by 
mid-1997. These are two measurable effects 
of the combination of the rising prison 
population amd budget cuts, Nevertheless, 
prisons throughout the country are running 
offence-related programmes including the 
Sex Offender Treatment Programme and 
courses im thinking skills, reasoning and 
rehabilitation. The new emphasis on “What 
works’ rather than ‘Prison works’ stresses 
challenging offending behaviour, and pro- 
vides researched programmes to do this. 
The therapeutic regime at НМР Grendon 
has demonstrated its success and a smaller 
unit has been established at Gartrec. The 
DCMPF prison at Marchingron will include 
a 200-place therapeutic community, а 
reaffirmation of the efficacy of this 
approach. More than forty types of voca- 
tional course, ranging from beauty therapy 
and braille to tiling and welding, offer train- 
ing which could lead to prisoners’ regular 
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employment on their release (Pigs 9.44, 
9,45 and 9.46). Education departmenrs in 
each prison also offer classes ranging from 
basic literacy to Open University courses 
and the Koestler Awards Scheme acts as a 
strong stimulus for the creative arts in 
prison (Figs 9.47 and 9.48), 

Curs in the Prison Service's budget and 
the rising prison population have also meant 
that most inrmares are forced to spend longer 
periods in their cells. During this survey the 
nature of the cell has undergone a profound 
change with the introduction of volumetric 
testing reducing the amount of property that 
сап be held ш cells." Visually, the other 
profound change has been the introduction 
of toilets and washbasins into cells. 
Although this avoids the indignity of 
slopping-cut, the sharing of cells means thar 
full privacy is not possible. Special facilities 
are also provided at some prisons for 
particular groups of inmates. One wing of 
НМР Kingston has been altered to house 
older inmates with mobility problems, 
while women with young children are 
accommodated in mother-and-baby units at 
Holloway, Styal, Mew Hall and Askham 
Grange. The presence of children and their 
Paraphernalia means that these units have a 
unique atmosphere, Although this might 
seem like a modern idea, Brixton House of 
Correction had a nursery in the 1850s while 
invalids were accommodated in special con- 
vict prisons in the second half of the 19th 
century (Pig 9.49). 

Fenner Brockway wrote in the Socialis 
Кото in December 1926 thar: 


The object of penal reformers should 
be not to reform the prison system, 
but to abolish it. ... To demand the 


abolition of the prison system is not 
to use merely a rhetorical phrase. 

It is a practical policy. Thirty years 
ago the prison population was 30,0040. 
Before the war it was 16,000, To-day 
it 15 10,000. The figure has fallen 
because alternative methods po 
imprisonment have been adopted. 
"There is mo reason these methods 
should not be extended until the 
necessity for prisons disappear.” 


In the year 2002, with a prison population 
of nearly 70,000, it is difficult to 
conceive of a time when prisons will be 
abolished. They are expensive features in 
cur society and are likely to remain sa for 
the foreseeable future. 


Gazetteer of Prisons 


"The gazetteer records current prisons as at 1998 and also includes a select list of former prisons documented 
during the project. The numbers in the final column refer to files held in the NMR at the NMRC, Swindon. 


Current Prisons 

Мата [апат Grd Reems (MON) MMR File Na 
HMP Ackhington Бам Chevington, Northumberland NU 231 002 97900 
HMP Albany Birapoart, Dic of Wight S2 490 904 903753 
НМЕ Aldington Aldangton, Kent ТЕ 039 358 Ер 
HMP & YOI Аюш Higher Lane, Faxakerley, Liverpool, Merseyside 5] 383 965 93285 
НМР Ashwell Balvecell, Lzciceiterahire SE R68 114 ESI 
НМР Askham Grange Askham Richard, North Yorkshire БЕ 539 450 938665 
HMYCM Aylesbury Hiton Road, Aylebury, Buckimgharbire SP BI 144 01732 
НМР Redford St Loves Street, Bedford, Bedforddhise TL (H8 н "3790 
НМР Вены Western Way, Thamcemcad, Woobwich, Greater London TQ 445 792 93760 
НМР Birmingham Winson Green Road, Birmingham, Vest Midlands SK 041 B34 03745 
НМЕ Шактагы Нењ!) Lanz, Tutnall and Cobley, оссе SP 065 097 пына 
НМР Blantyre Howse Goudhurst, Tunbridge Wells, Kens TQ 733 жн 03022 
НМР Blundestea Blunidbesiton, Suffolk TM 515 056 03822 
HMRC & TOI Brinsfard New Road, Feathersene, Staffardahire 5S0 92313 053 038713 
НМР Briol 19 Cambridge Road, Horfickl, Hiinal ST 590 739 атта 
НМР Briston Jebb Avenue, Brixton, Lambeth, Greater London TO 304 743 RAT 
НМР Brockhill Hewi Lane, Tutnall and Cobley, Worcestershire SE 010 655 KED 
НМР Buckley Hall Buckley Hall Road, Rochdale, Cieeatez Manelsesier SD 905 153 TARS 
HMP Bullingdon Arncati, Cxfardihinz SP 625 168 FERI 
НМР & YOI Bullwood Hall Raykigh, Essex TH 826 915 AF ERU 
НМР Camp Hill Сінзо Road, Newport, lue of Wight S 485 903 ETE. 
НМР Canterbury 46 Longport, Canterbury, Kent TR 157 5&7 9xT55 
НМР Cardiff Knox Read, Cardif ST 180 764 омат 
HMYOL Castimgion East Chevington, [Northumberland WL 235 004 t von] 
НМР Channings Wood Opell, Deron SK RO 694 FERA 
НМР Chelmsford Springfield Road, Cheimelord, Essex TO 718 071 9X738 
НМЕ Coldingley Shaftesbury Rosd, Haley, Surrey SU 942 540 91732 
НМР Cookham Wood Rochester, Kent TQ 736 657 НӨТ 
НМР Dartmoor Princcicewn, Lydiard, Dion &X $86 741 зїн 
НМ Deerbolr Bowe: Road, Ramani Сазе, County Durham AG 041 bói Uvada 
НМР Doncaster off North Bridge, Marshgare, Domcasser, South Yorkshire SE 567 û33 91824 
НМР Dorchester T North баат, Dorchester, Doret SY 692 ao HHA 
HNMYOLD Dover The Citadel, Werte Highs, Dover, Kent TR мы 403 UBI 
НААР Dormir Sutton Lane, Reigate, Sarrey TO 263613 PALEIS 
НМР & VOU Drake Hall Беча, Staflopdahise S RHE 314 QUA Sh 
HMP Durham Old Eker, Durham, Cousry Durham NZ 278 411 93745 
HMP & YOI Вам Sutton Park Еви Suman, Kem TQ EZE 405 93815 
HMP Basha! Pork Falfield, Woeron-unmder-Edge, Gloucestershire ST 676 030 93747 
НМР Elmiey Eastchurch, Kent Te) 984 698 "3895 
HMP Erlesrake Erlestoke, Wilshire ST FTO 540 0756 
HMP Evenborpe North Cave, East Riding of Yorkshire SE 901 311 LET on 
НМР Exeter New Nonb Road, Exeter, Devon ŽK 920 912 АНИ} 
НМР Featherstone New Road, Featherstone, Staffordshire 5] 924 044 384b 
HMYOr & RC Feltham Bedfont Road, Felihem, Greater London TQ 097 725 03754 
НМР Ford Arundel, Wen Sussex TQ 00 027 93757 
НМР Fenton Hall Vrreseter Road, Fonos and Scropron, Derbyshire SK 185 316 93814 
HMP Frankland Brasside, Franwellgaae Moor, Слагат NE 3) 447 93904 
НМР Еш Sustom Moor Lanz, Full Sutton, Бам Rading of Yorkshire SE 745 544 ма 
НМР Carth Lines Walon Lane, Uloes Walsen, Lancashare SO 50) 205 93872 
НМР Garrree Leicester Read, Lubenham, Leicestershire SP TOT B92 КЕЕ 
НМУ Glen Parva Tigers Road, Wiguon, Leicester, Lescesserslüne SP 580 ФЕН TIRAT 
HMP Gloucester Barrack Square, Gloucester, Ciloacestershire SO 524 185 йн 
НМР Grendon Cirendon Underwood, Buckinghamshire SP ®йї 224 isso 


p 

Shaftesbury, Dower 

Dolphin Way, Gosport, Hampshire 

Thorne Road, Hetfield, Souih Yorkshire 
Millom Wibogt, Cambria 

Hewl Park, Tutnall and Cobley, Worcewerihire 
Sutton Lane, Reigate, Surrey 

Hundon, Suffolk: 


Gibson Street, Hindley, Greater Manchester 


Носу, Suffolk 

Parkhurst Read, Hallway, Bling „ Greater Londen 
ohne House Road, Middlesborough, Cleveland 

Hedon Rod, Kingsbon-upon-Hull 

Nuffield, Сог 

Milton Rasi, Portsmouth, Hampshire 

Kirkham, Lancashire 

Kirklevirgzon, Cleveland 

The Castle, Lancaster, Lancashire 

Srone Row Head, Far Moor Lane, Lancasier, Lancashire 
Church Road, Richmond-upon- Thames, Greater London 
Armley, Leeds, Wear Yorkshire 

Welford Road, Leicester, Leicestershire 

Brighton Road, Lewes, East Sussex 

Wonon-under- Edge, Gloucestershire 

Greerwell Road, Lincoln, Lincoloshire 

Beary Read, Harfield, South Yorkshire 


Brasside, Framuwellgate Moor, County Durham 
County Road, Maidstone, Kent 

Southall Sireci, Manchester, Greater Manchester 
Bary Road, Hatfield, South Yorkshire 
Swinderby, Lincolnshire 

Molyneux Avenae, Bovingdon, Hertfordshire 
Dial Wood, Flockron, Wear Yorkshire 

Et Road, Northallerton, North Yorkshire 
Pishaoft, Lincolrishare 


Cond-y-Pamn, Simp sine Cent 


CGrendon Underwood, Buckinghamshire 
H Gaol Road, Safford, Seaiffordshie 
Chireh Road, Eastchurch, Кеги 
Stocken Hall Road, Stretton, Rutland 
Stoke-upon- Tem, Shropshire 
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ты Reference (CR) 
ST ЕФЕ 206 
SU 615 987 
SE ета 106 
SD LAO TO 
SP O06 io 
TO 250 015 
TL 120 419 & 
TL 721 522 
&[D 61H 025 


TM 370/445 
TQ 302 845 
ME 457 206 
TA 124 293 
SU 611 S81 
SU вто O08 
SE 420 315 
NZ 430 111 
SD 474 619 
SD 495 623 
TG 1886 714 
SE 278 332 
SK 592 035 
TQ 403 100 
ST 693 026 
SK 990 719 
SE 678 O68 
TL 153 660 
5] 356 961 
SP 101 456 
SK 646 457 
М. 285 457 
TQ 762 563 
5] &36 907 
SE 685 002 
SK S88 642 
TL 010 041 
SE 257 156 
SE 373 937 
TF 377 400 
TM 245 005 
SK 567 415 
ЕР 514 703 
55917 825 
S2 500 %07 
TH зов 845 
БҮ 703 723 
SO 347 900 
SD 547 297 
SE dé SM 
SU 720 735 
5] баз 935 
TQ 754 661 
TQ 053 537 
ST &21 435 
5] 496 125 
SP 685 221 
5] 433 234 
TQ 981 703 
SK 950 176 
5] 650 303 
5] 841 825 


NMR Fils Na. 


93H04 
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Locana 

Sudbury, Derbyshire 

Eastchurch, Kent 

Oystermouth Road, Swansea, Wear Glamorgan 
Зеніт Гета anal Packington, Staffordshire 

Алсу Road, Appleton, Cheshire 

29 Maryport Street, Usk, Gwent 


North Cave, East Riding of Vorkshire 

‘Tantenhoe Sr, Miran Keynes, Hackinghamihire 

PO Bax 757, Du Cane Road, Hammersmith and Fulham, 
Geta London 

Lines Walton Lane, Ulnes Walton, Lancashire 


Select List of Former Prisons (extant and demolished) 


Grid Reference (WGR) NMR File Na 


SK 159 330 
TQ 981 703 
55 651 025 

SE 135 062 
SJ oid R38 

SO 178 004 
SY 692 TMs 
SE 325 2058 
TQ 368 739 
TL 9*0 Got 
SE 442 468 
БҮ 094 144 
SP &95 né 
SP 42472 
SE 415 494 
SEK 733 384 
TL 412 993 
SU 473 295 
SE 905 314 
SP B22 357 


TO 222 813 
SD 505 205 


938513 
93818 
[iE 
озю 
93840 
95325 
93953 
$3722 
91151 
БЕРТ 
039149 
UsHg2 
une 
ORFS 
axozn 
1386] 
903823 
93730 
03815 
93724 


93763 
93871 


Mami Lana Grd Romen (NOR) NME Fir Na. 
Abingdon Gaal Sports Cemre, Bridge Street, Abingdon, Oxfardyhize SU 498 970 93740 
Aviesbary County Gaol & 

Hense of Correction Market Place, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire SP 919 136 23731 
Baik ОШ Gaol Grove Sereet, Bath ST 753653 93028 
Beaurnaris County Gaol Beaurnaris, Anglesey SH 604 750 93887 
Bedford County Gaol & 

Hous: of Correction High Street, Bedford, Bedfordshire ТІ. 05] 498 93H18 
Beverley House of Correction Malesco Road, Bast Riding o(Yorkihzre TA 026 402 93929 
Bodmin County Gaol Berrycombe Road, Bodmin, Cornwall SX 064 674 00945 
Boston Horoagh Oaol Marker Place, Boston, Lincolnshire TF 321 447 91778 
Boston Borough Gaol St John's Road, Beaton, Lincalmdhire ТЕ 325 439 93778 
Bristol, Wine Strect Prison Wine Street, Bristol ST ВЕ 731 нна] 
Babil County Ciil Cumberland Basin, Bristol ST FAS 721 OEE 
Buckingham Old Gaal Market Hill, Buckingham, Buckinghamshire SP Боз 344 93954 
Bary St Edmunds County Gaal The Fori, 131 5icklemere Read, Bury St Edmundi, Sulfalk ТІ. 863 &31 93714 
Cambridge County anl Castle Street, Cambridge, Cambridgeshire TL 445 591 93773 
Cambridge Town Gaol Parker's Prete, Cambridge, Cambridgeshire TL 455 580 Y77776 
Carlisle County Gaol Englich Seroct, Carlisle, Cumbria NY 40 55 039132 
Carlisle Reformarory Bracnpten Raai, Carlile, Cumbria NY 402 $70 03933 
Chatham Correct Prison St Mary's aland, Chatham, Kent TQ 76 70 БЕП 
Charrerdem Convict Prison  Chaminden, Kent TQ 743 озю 
(Chelmsford County Gaoi 

& Howse of 

Correction Moulsham Strec, Chelensfoed, Essex TQ 709 065 1793 
Chester Castle County Gaol — Chester, Cheshire 8] HH 656 93800 
City House of Correction Paskhisrsr Road, Holloway, Islington, Greater London TQ b02 B33 43765 
Cleskerrwell Howse of 

Correction Clerkenwell Close, lalington, Greater Londen TQ 315 823 {none} 
Caldbath Fields House of 

(Correction: Clerkenwell, llington, Greater Lorian TQ 311 E25 [EL 
Derby County Gaol & Hose 

of Correction South Street, Derby, Derbyshire SK 342 363 9379] 
Devic Bridewell Bridewell Street, Devizes, Wiltshire SL 006 612 gs 
Петі County Gaol Bath Road, Deviees, W'ilishise ST 993 614 93720 


GAZETTEER OF PRISONS 


Маше Location rid Rafrener (AGA) NAIR File Na 


Dorchester former prisons High East Sarees, Denchescer, Dorset SY 69 90 EU 
| proposed gaol Dymchurch, Kent ТЕ 10 29 "X809 
Exeter County Gaol & House 

if Correction New North Rosid, Excter, Devon SX 920 932 38530 
Finnamorne Wood Camp Fricih Road, Great Marlow, Buckinghamshire SU Ane 803 LESE 
Fisberten Anger County Gaol 

& House of Correction Salisbury, Within SU 135 MH LETE] 
Folkingham House of 

Сигип Billmgborowgh Road, Folkingham, Lincolmhire ТЕ O74 334 түгү 
Fordwich Town Hall King Street, Keni ТЕ 190 597 т 
Fulham Refuge Burlington Lodge, Карала Read, Hamrmcrsmith and Fulham, 

Greater London TO 244 761 FRR 
Carear Yaurmouzh Tolfheuse "Iodlheuse Street, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk TO 524 072 T7222 
Guildford former enl Guildford, Surrey БШ 998 489 32174 
Guildford Gaol pre-18240 Quarry Street, Guildford, Surrey SLI 995 404 нй 
Hereford County Gaol & 

Howse of Correction Commercial Road, Hereford, Herefordshire BO 514 402 КЕШЕА 
Hexham Магог Office Hallgate, Hexham, Sorthumberland BY 937 641 03952 
Honham County Gaol East Saree, Horsham, Wert Sussex TO 174 HH 03725 
Horsley Priory Horley, Gloucestershire ST 637 979 RATS 
Hunringdon County Gaal 27-0 St Pever’s Road, Huntingdon, Cambridgeshire TL 235 727 93766 
llchesrer County Gaol & 

Howie of Correction Nonumes, (chester, Somerset ST 522 223 93851 
lpsaich Country Gaci & 

Haase of Correction St Helent Street, Ipswich, Sufolk TM 108 444 БЕТШ 
Ipek Horoagh Gaol Rope Walk, Ipswich. Suffolk TM 169 444 93768 
King’s Lynn Geol Saturday Market, King's Lynn, Norfolk TF é19 206 93940 
Kingston apan Hull Borough 

Сы Myton Gare, Kingen upon Hull ТА 10 28 93789 
Kingston upon Hull Borough 

Gaal Kington Street, Kingston upon Hull TA 095 282 93781 
Kirkdale County Can] & 

Howse of Correction Мот Dingle Lane, Liverpool, Merseyside &] 340 936 9384, 
Kirton-in-Lindsey Hause of 

Correction Queen Street, Kirton-in:Linduey, Lincolnshire SEK 934 037 93782 
Knunford Counry Gani & 

Howse of Correction Toi Sireer, Кашин, Cheshire 5] 5&5 037 53701 
Leicesreg Coney Gaol & 

Howse of Correction. High Cercas Sureet/Freeschenl Lane, Leicester, Leicesierahire SK 584 (M5 93831 
Leicester Borough Gaol & 

Howse of Correction. High Cress болеет. John's Lane, Leicester, Leicestershire SK X43 048 23832 
Leicevrer Bridewell Infirmary Square, Leicester, Leicestershire AK 5358 03 93973 
Lewes Hower of Correction North Seet, Lewes, Eam бинасы TO 416 104 209076 
Lincoln Castle County Ganl Lincoln, Lincolnshire SE O75 ТЇН YT 
Lincoln City Gaol Lindum Read, Lincoln, Lincolnshire SK FEI 716 93942 
Lingfield Lockup (The Cage) Lingfield, Surrey. TO 385 436 03875 
Littedean Gaol ийеси, (Houtestenhire 50 674 138 тїт 
Liverpool Old Col Water Miron, Liserpool, Maerscyeide 5] 34 90 93743 
Liverpool Borough Gen! Ckreat Howard Street, Leeerpool, Merril 5] 339 914 03742 
Lonh House of Correction Louth, Lincalnhene TF 3287 93783 
lydford Tower Lydferd, Devan SX 597 ТУТ? 03876 
Maslboreugh Bridewell Marlboroagh, Wilshire SU 185 gä 01728 
Millbank Penitentiary Millbank, Vesrminseer, Greater London TO 301 786 33801 
Morpeth Old Gaol 26-8 Bridge Street, Morpeth, Northumberland NZ 196 859 93877 
Morpeth Country Gaal The Court Howse, Castle Bank, Morpeth, Northumberland МІ 202 BEA THT 
Newgate Gaal Newgate Saree Old Bailey, City of Landon, Greater London TQ 8 93775 
Téoribüesch Home of Correcnon— Comwold Counpryside Collection, Fosseway, SNorthleach, 

{later Northlesch Gaol) Gilouzestershise SP 109 149 $3721 
Norah Case County Gaol Norwich Castle Muscum, Noreich, Norfolk TG 23 085 93760 
Morwich City Gand 53 Odes Street, Norwich, Iarfolk TG 229 085 ero 
Norwich City Gaol & House 

al Correction Зл Gert Crane, Norwich, Norfolk TG 223 083 93711 
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ENGLISH PRISONS 


Nama e Grid Reference (NCR) NMR Fl Na 
Novingham County Cael Galleries of Justice, High Pavement, Nottingham, Nottinghamshire SK 575 306 81372 
former HMP Oxford New Road, Oxford, Oxfordshire SP 509 553 ult 
Peterborough Country Gaol Thorpe Road, Peterborough, Cambridgeshire TL. 18 98 03878 
Perworzh Hause of Correction Rosemary Lanz, Petworth, Wesi Sussex SU оти 214 нки | 
Portimouth Comi Prim Frederick Street, Anchor Gate Terrace, Porbumouth, Hamgpahire SU 633 007 93136 
Portsmouth Gaol White House High Street, Portumouth, Hamqakire SZ 034 904 93733 
Portsmouth Borough Gaol Penny Street, Portsmouth, Hampshire SZ 015 904 93754 
HMRC Pocklechurch Fucklechirzh, Bath and North-cast emeret ST 695 Tol 93751 
Reading Borough Brideweil Friar Street, Reading, Berkshire SU 712 736 T5 
Reading County Gaal Farbary Read, Reading, Berkshire Sti TIO 735 UE 
Reading County Gaol Carike Sireci, Reading, Berkshire SU 713733 HAE 
Ripon Geol and House of 

(Correction St Marygate, Ворот, Morth Yorkshire SE 316 713 LET TI 
Rotherham Bridge Rotherham, South Yorkshire SK 426 931 9304B 
Ruthin County Gaol 46 Сау гое, Ruthin, Chey 5] 122 582 9395] 
Sandwich Town Gacl St Peters Street, Sandwich, Kent TH 352 582 TIRS 
Skirbeck House of Correction — Skirbeck, Lincolmshire ТЕ 34 42 TIT 
Southwell Howse of Correction Burgage Green Haulage Depot, Southwell, Nottinghamshire SK 705 543 LEFT 
Spalding House of Correction Bruad Street, Spalding, Lincolnshire TF 2422 03785 
Spésby House of Correction Spilsby, Lincolnshire TF 40 64 93786 
Srafford Forebridge Lockup Lichfield Ead, Safford, Sraffordahire 5] G28 227 03857 
Stamford Borough Gaci St Mary's Hill, Stamford, Lincolnshire TF Oo) 070 PITAT 
Temerden Borough Gaol Tenterden, Kent TQ 88 35 938028 
‘Thetford Old Gaol 4-6 Old Market Street, Thetford, Norfolk TL 814 827 3765 
"Dwerron Creal Stuart Place, Bath ST 737 646 FHS 
Waokefeld House of Correcrion Back Lane, Wakefield, West Yorkshire SE 325 H4 93777 
Walsingham House of 

Correction Bridewell Street, Lirtle Walsingham, Norfolk TF 913 159 TIRTS 
Warwick County Gaol & 

House of Correction Northgate Street, Warwick, Warwickshire SP 291 650 937097 
Warwick Howse of Correction — Barrack Sirect'Thezire Street, Waratck, Warwickahare SP 281 65] TGZ 
Warwick New Friern Cape Road, Warwick, Warwickshire SP 277 656 1708 
Widnes Brsdewell Ри Lane, Vidoes, Cheshire S] 517 877 93858 
Winchester Bridewell Winchester, Hampshire SU 48 Ji 031750 
Winchester County Gaol Jewry Street, Winchester, Hampshire SL 478 208 "3758 
Woking: site comic depot — Victoria Road, Woking, Surrey SL O74 SHS 93725 
Woodbridge House of 

Correction 16-24 Theatre Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk TM 268 492 03937 
Worcester County Gam Worcester, Worcestershire SO) 847 553 HHT 
Worcester City Geol Friar Street, Worcester, Worcestershire SO 852 546 93803 
Wymondham House af 

Correction 4 Norwich Road, Wymondham, Norfolle Ts L0 opa "yos 
Tale РЕР Camp 

(Norman Crot) аксу, Cambridgeshire TL 180 911 93744 
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Prisons in England and Wales opened 1946-1998 


"The prisons in this list were all operational at the end of 1998. The list records their opening dates and dates of 
construction of later wings ete where appropriate. 


HMRC & TOI Brinsford 


HMP Brockhill 
HMP Buckley Hall 
HMP Bullingdon 


HMP & TOI Bullwood Hall 


HMYOL Castingen 
HMP Channings Wood 


HMP & YOL Drake Hall 


HMP & YO! East Sumon Fark 


HMYO & RC Feltham 
HAP Ford 

HMP Fosson Hall 
HAP Frankland 


HMP Pull Sumon 
HMP Garth 
HMP Cartree 


Dari 

Opened 1072. New wings opened 1975, Two new houw blocks built mad- ITER 

Buslt 1963-7 

Opened 1947 

19907 

Opened 1955, X ew block 19740 

Opened 1946 

Opened April 1991 

Opened May 1903 

Opened 1954 

Built 1561-3, Sew blocks bull, 1672-5 

Bui 1986-90] 

Opened 1965 

Opened 1953, Closed 1989, Rebl and reopened in 1995 

Opened March 1092. DOW VI block opened 1097 

Opened May 1902 

Opened January 1987 

Built 1972-81 

Opened Muy 159659 

Opened 1980 

Opened 1973, Building work continued апай mid- 19580 

Opened June 1994 

Opened Fehraary 1053, New blocks added in 1963 and 1073, DOW Î block opened 1990-1 

Opened June 1989 

Opened June 1958 

Opened 1946 

Opened March 1068, New block opened October 1974. Closed and теш 1993-4 

Opened Fehraary 1992 

Opened July 19582. New wing built (972-0, Treanguillar house block oponed October 1994. Caregery D unit 
препод 195 

Opened fume 1958, DOW VI block baile 1995 

Built 1973-6, DON 1 block apened 1990-1 

Rebuilt 1975-88 

Opened March 1960 

Opened 1956 

[nisiallx designed 1054. Project revived 1976, Opened briefly in 1980 as temporary prison. 
Opened April 1982. New wing opened 1998 

Initial deign 1965-6. Выш 1982-7. Two DOW I] blocks opened 1990-1 

Bud 1984-8, DOW VT block and RTU opened 1997 

Bult [962-4 

Parity completed 1974. Finished 1980, Two DOW 1 Mocks opened 1990-1 

Built 1959-62 

Opened 1962. Rebuilt with triangular house blocks in early 1980s. Two triangular house blocks added 
curly 19903. DOW VT block opened 19597 

Opened 1962 

Opened 1950. Rebuilr 1079-87 

Opened 1907, ETU and DOW VI block opened 1996 

Opened 1946 

Opened August 15992 

Opened 1977, New wing opened 1985, Two DC П blocks opened 1991-2 

Opened 1961. Two DOW II blocks opened 15596 

Rebuilt 1970-84 

Opened May 1992, DOW [апа added laser, DOW V] block added 1997 

Opened 1946, New blocks built mid-1980s. DOW VI block opened 1998 

Opened 1902, Tua RETU opened 1906 
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ENGLISH PRISONS 


Name 


Darter 


HMP Kirkicevington Orange Opened 1903. ew wings opened 1976, Two ETU opened 15807 


HM'YOI Lancaster Farms 


НМР Larzhreze Hous 


202 


Opened March 19593. New home block opened 15595 

Opened [946 

Opened 1946. New blocks built mad-) 9h, 

Opened 1985 

Opened 15958. DOW 1 block opened 1989-90. RTU opened 1997 

Opened 1971 

Opened 1965. Extended in 1975 and 1079 

Opened [шу 1991, DOW VI block opemed 1998 

Opened 1958. Closcd 1975-85 

Opened March 1988, Two DON VI blocks opened 1995 

Opened 1958, New wing added 1972-6. DOW I block opened 1990-1. DOW VI block opened 19597 

Opened 1997 

Opened 197], A wing and communal facilities budit 1585-8. DOW IV block built early 159. 
CHOW АП block opened 1998 

Opened 10955, Three DOW TV blocks opened 1992. Thiree-szoreyed. DOW VI block opened 19965 

Opened 1062 

Opened 1053 

Opened 1950 as HMP Eautchurch. Renamed Standiford Hill 1975. Two wings opened 1980 

Hui 1982-5. DOW П block opened 1990-1. RTU completed 1997 

Opened 1964, Wing added 1972-5. Two DOW VI blocks added 19597 

Opened 1952. DOW VI blick opened [998 

Opened 1948, Partially rebuilt laie 1970s and carly 1980s 

Opened Augus: 1 988. DON VI block opened 1997 

Üpened 1963 

Opened 1960 as Appleton Thorn. Closed 1581. Reopened as Thorn Cross in 1985 

Opened 1940. New wing built 1972-5 

Opened Febraary 1985, DOW II block opened 1990-1. ETU opened 1997 

Amalgamnarion of Кіра (opened 1959) and Thorp Arch (opened 159855]. DOW VI block added 1096 

Mocered 1097 

Opened 1054. New wing wal 1972-5 

Opened April 1957, New wing opened 1994 and 1997 

Opened November 1958. New wings built [980 amd 1985. Two DOW VI blocks opened 1097 

Opened 1966 

Opened Qember 1991 

Opened April 1992 

Opened June 1992. DOW 1 block opened 1996 

Opened 1979, Tao DFW [V bbocks builr 1994-6 


Numbers of Local Prisons in England and Wales 1777-2000 


one 

Howard, first published in ECP 1878, 36 
Neild 1812 

FF 1819 (135) XVII, YI 

PP 1833 (149) XXVII 


REF 187A, 3; Inspectors! Reports 

RCP 1878, 36; Inspectors’ Repons 

RCP 1878, 36; Webb and Webb 194632, 203 
Меат е 1005, 135 


Lamp 1974, 47 

Wihb and Webb Ла, 203 
Alferd 1909-10 

ROP 1929, 13 

Hobboussc and Brockway 1922, 18 
RCP 

REF 

RCP 

REP 

RFD 


İnformation Grom the Prison Serviec 
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APPENDIX 1 
Accommodation in Lancashire Prisons 1877-8 


1. Accommodation avuiluble in 1877-8 


Майа етн 
Certified reread Certjfaed LU ncernfied 
Lancaster Coamiy 40 р: lH 4 
Kirkdale County 3a - 117 - 
Preston Сошпгу 318 е8 74 40 
Salford County 744 - Ms - 
Lierpool Borough 627 - 429 - 
Manchester City 554 - 26 - 
TOTAL 2079 124 1331 4 


2. Summary of accommodation by A B McHardy, October and November 1877 


Май Female Ajak Femalr 

Lancaster Salford 
теме єсїї 3E z celh 716 314 
gd old orth AD i ponihmemi coll M 14 
bad celi (deber) 58 5 reception celda Al & 
quansshenena celle (peed) 4 . 
pannhmem се (Ба) 1 T Liverpool 

cells 403 545 
Kirkdalc punishment coll 12 18 
cells 355 117 infirmary cells 14 14 

eh B | 

reception & infirmary cella 27 12 Manchester City 
е cells 1 I cells oh 545 

Punishment cells 12 25 
Prestan padded cells І 1 
new cxli 318 &H debbors nocens [| 13 
pursishement cet № 4 retî îî cells + 5 
vid cells (пш) а 65 
old eella (uted heated) Jä 


Teor Present Free ME Ый, Meeta LITT 


APPENDIX 1 


3, Cells to be received by the Prison Commissioners, 2 and 6 February 1878 


Lancuster Prestan Liverpenl 
celis pew & altered 51 cella зва се val 
alder cella pa afecta" ент & gunishmens cells n 
storex, etc 1 punishment cells 10 debtors’ cells үт 
punishment cells 4 old cells ug infirmary cells їй 
old punishment cell ii 
very ald cells [3] pa. to be received LT na. te be received 02 
Tw. tn be diedusczed * na. to be deducted a 
no. 10 be received Lh 
nao. 1e be deducted 139 Salford Manchester City 
cett 1052 сы Bus 

Kirkdalc spares 11 cells with Кнзєп® е 
cella 4855 infirmary colle a reception cells h 
stores 3 reception celis 14 padded cell 1 
теср cells 25 punnhment ella 40 punishment cells Emi 
infirmary cella 10 
fel сейв 4 na. га be received. 1066 — ma to be received H+ 
punishment cells 16 na. to be deduzted 5 na, ro be deducted - 
tii. по be received 511 
na. po be deduced - 
Хазна Penes Servos HQ Lis, Аль ГАТТ 
4. Settlements made between the Lancashire prison authorities and the 
Prison Commissioners, 1878 

ER EU b Na, regained (reum Surplus (+) or 

ky PG ue of State PETIS survey figures! deficit J 
Lancaster 196 (out of [215) 221 *153 
Preston 389 
Liverpool 951 (out of HFF) T73 1062 -38 
Manchester EO. (amat of ВГ] a 
Salford O74 (oat of L117) 41 707 +218 


Somer Frien Servir Hi} Lie, Ros ita 
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APPENDIX 2 
Local Prisons 1878 


(For distribution map ser Fig 6.1) 


Number of local prisons in England and Wales, April-August 1878 


d Apnd I878 1 May 1874 31 Анри 1878 
England ua Ld 63 
Tales 14 Е 6 
Tatal 113 76 üa с 
i liising oi] Format Bragh prin 3 Теа manm Pamma Пт prion Seen BCE 1878, 8, Т. 20-4, 33-1 


Local prisons in England and Wales retained and closed by August 1878 
under the 1877 Prison Act 


Сыту Brama Cloud 
Beds Bedford County Gaal 
Berks. Beading County Ganl 
Bucks Aylesbury County Gaal Buckingham Borough Gaci 
Cambs Cambridge County Сао] Cambridge Borough Craol 
Ely Ciry Gaal 
Wihech Town Geal 
Ches Chester County Oad 
Knutsfand County Gaal 
Cormwall Bodmin County Geol 
Cumb Carlisle County Creal 
Derbys Derby County Gan 
Devon Exeter County Cal Barnstaple Borough Craol 
Fhimouth Borough Gaol Devonport Borough Caol 
Tiverton Borough Gaol 
Dorset Derchester County Ganl Poole Town 
Lharham. Durham County Geol 
Enex Chelmsford (Springfickl) County Gaal [fend Coney Gaol 
Gha Gloucester County Gaul Braal Cary Bridewell 
Bristol Сиу Common 
Hants Winchester County Gaal Portsrmauth Borough Carl" 
Southampton Town Gaal 
Hereford Hereford County Gaol Hereford Ciry Gaal 
Herts Se Albans County Gaal Herford Соу Gaal 
Hunts Huntingden (Great Sruleley) Country Cul 
Kent Canterbury County Gaol Dover Town Crac 
Maidstone County Gaal Sandwich Town Genl 
Lanes Kirlulale County Gaol 
Lancaster County Gaol 
Liverpool Borough Gaal 
Freon Gounry Genl 
Manchesrer (Salford County Gaol) 
Manchester City (Bellevue) 
Leics Leicester County Gaal Leiceuer Borough Gealt 
Lincs Lincein (Lindsey) County Сао] Lincoln Castle Country Cheol 
Spalding County Geol Lincoln Cay Gaol 
Folkingham County Gaol 
(Grantham Eoreagh Gaal 
Stamford Borough Gaol 
Middx Clerkernwell County Gaal 
Хона Fick Counry Gaal 
Holloway 
Newpare 
Westminster [Tochill Fields] County Gaol 
Norfolk Norwich Согу Gacd Noratch Ciy Gaci 


Wymomibam Couer Gaol 
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FIFE НИП "I 


Betas 

Northampton County Gapi 
Norbampran Borough Gaol 
Morpeth Country Gaal 

Newcastle upon Tyne Borough Gaol 


Shrewsbury County Gaol 
Shepion Mallet County Gaol 


Wakefield County Geol 
York (County Gaol 


Carmarthen County Chaol 
Carnarvon Coury acl 
Ruthin County Gaol 


Cardif County Gaol 
Suances County Gaal 


Uik County Canl 


‘Ane Pairs, pre dor Panmah g ar Кылдын an Аары 2878 
11рж=ы®%. md Lace Божан geek wer anrigpersarni mith ther omis gals, 


Closed 
Peterborough Liberty Gaol 


Berwick Borough Gaol 
Nosongham County Gaal 


Orford Ciry Creal 
Oakham Caunry Cual 


Bath City Gaol 


Bury St Edmunds County Gaol 
Ipywich Borough CGaolt 
Newington County Chal 
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APPENDIX 3 
Local Prison Closures 1878-1931 


| Local prisons open im 1931 | 


# Other prisons open in 1931 | 


А Local prisons cloved 
between | B79 and 1913 


E Local prisons. closed 
between 1914 and |911 


APPENDIX 3 


Prim агыр Cloned 
ETE 

Perroni County Gail L 1878-9 
Northampton Counry Gaal І. 1870 
Southwell County Gaal L 1880 
Morpeth Coanzy Gaol L 1881 
Sesermirssrer (Torhill Fields] County Gaol L 1883 
Chester County Gaol Li М 1881-05 1584 
Spalding Counry Comal L 1554 
Taunron (Wien) Counry Gaol L 1884 
Huntingdon (Great Srakeley] Courry Gagi L 1855 
Сетете County Gaol L 1586 
Сема Fields County Gaol L 1855 
Marchesrer Ciry (IBellevac) L LESA 
маһа МЕС 1843; Т. 1886 18940 
Kirkdale County Gaal L 1892 
Kendal Counry Gaol 1, M 1595 1824 
Spese: ИСТ, passim 

1695-1931 

York County Ganl Ly M 1900-22 1900 
eae L 1902 
Devries County Caal L 1914 
Chelmaford (Springfield) County Gaal L 1915-30 
Hereford County Gaal L 1915 
Knutford County Gaal L 1915 
Reading County Gaol L 191546 
за Albans County Giant L 1515 
Wakefield Country Gaal L 1915-23 
Feltham Borstal Institution EI 1910 1916-20'1 
Bodmin County Gaal L N 1987-1922 1916 
Hrecan County Gaol L 1916 
Cambridge County Gaol L 1916 
Derby County Gaol L 1916 
Lancaster County Gaal L 1916-33 
Lewes County Gaol L 1916-31 
Ruthin County anl L 1516 
Stafford County Gaol L 1916-39 
"Warwick County Gaol L 1916 
Canterbury County Gaal L 1922-46 
Carlile County Geol L 1922 
Carmarihen County Gaol L 1922 
Camaron County Geol L 1922 
Northallerton County Craol L 1922-3 
Monbamnpton Borough Gaal L 1922 
Lik Cony Gaol і. 1922-39 
Worcester Counry aol L 1922 
dpswich County Genl L 1925 
Newcastle apan Tyne Borough Geol L 1925 
Fiyenourh. Borough Gaol L 193 
Shepton Mallet County Gaol L 1930-65 
Nottingham Town Gaal L 1931-2 
Portimouth Borough Gan L 1931-3 
Preston County Стао] L 1931-48 
Keron ECF 1875, Hy ГЕЗ, i, CT app ё, panim 

ать 

ВІ — Bocual шийна 

E Сыны: 

L imaj 

м Mins 

к Mad 

NP harena pamiirmmiierp 
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Abbreviations RCAHMS Royal Commission on the REGOP Reports of the Surveyar- 
BI. Eritish Library Ancien and Historical General of Prisons 
Gear Aag = Geeta) Йа гин Monuments of Scoaland SIPD! Society for the Improvement 
Hof L 1815 Reports from the Select. RCP Reports of the Work on the af Prison Design 
Committee of the Howse of Prana Ceurmassion VCH The Vicena Hiseey o£ the 
Lords Appointed to Inquize RDEP Report of the Directors of Counties of England 
inco ihe Present Staie of ihe Convict Prison 
Several Gack and Housses RDMCP Керен» of the Surveyar- Acts of Parliament 
of Gorreciion in England General on the Disciplime Aca of Parliament relevant io this study arc 
and Wales агай Management of listed in the Bibliography. The date given in 
M Lon News The Blriraced London Mimi Convict Prroni the Bibliography is the session date (the 
JHedt: House af Commons Journal KDALMEP = Reports on abe Discipline Parliamentary year in which the bill became 
ТН. House of Lords Journal and Management of Military bow, new traditionally November through to 
LMA Londen Metropolitan Poms the following November), The motes also 
Archives RHMCIF = Annual Report of Her dee rhe calendar year in which the bill 
LSE Londen School of Majesty's Chief inepectar of became law. 
Economics Prone 
MAD National Audit Office RIF Reports of the Inapectors of 
OAU Oxford Archaeological Unit Prisons 
PRO Public Record Office Appointed to Visit the 
PSA Property Services Agency Reformatory Schools of 
RAS Copia of all Report and Great Britain 
of Schedules Transmite RO Record Office 
to the Secretary of Stare RPD Report of the Work of the 
Pienuant po the 2445 Prison Department 
Secibon of the Ah Geo, TV 1064 [98535 
6.4 end ladh Secrion of RPS Report of the Work af the 
Sth Geo, IV. 2.12 Prison Service 
Introduction Harding sr af 1984, 7. 312 Harding er af 1985, 21. 
15 Harding er af 19&5, 7; Srenton 1970, 3 Johnson 1958, 23; Metall 1979, 77, 
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